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CHAPTER* V. 

Romances of the Peninsula concerning Ama- 
dis de Paul and his Descendants.-— Romances 
relating to the imaginary Family of the Pal- 
merins.—Catalonian Romauces.rrTitantethe 
White.—Partenopex 

The reader, who has now toiled through the ro¬ 
mances of the Hound Table, and those relating to 
Charlemagne, has not yet completed the whole of 
his labour: 

Alter erit nunc Tiphys, «t altera qaac achat Argo 
Delectus beroaat mint etlara altera belts, 

' Ytao. Eel. 4. . 


Had it been my intention, indeed, merely to 
compose a pleasing miscellany, I should not only 
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ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY* 


refrain from analyzing any other romances of chi¬ 
valry, but should even have omitted many of which 
an abstract has been given. But the value of a 
work of the description which I have undertaken, 
consists, in a considerable degree, in its fulness. 
The multiplicity of the productions of any species 
is evidence of the kind of literature which was in 
fashion at the time of their composition, and there¬ 
fore indicates the |aste of the age. Even the dull¬ 
ness of the fictions of chivalry is, in some degree, 
instructive, as acquainting us with the monotonous 
mode of life which prevailed during die periods 
which gave them birth; while, at the same time, 
by a comparison of the intellectual powers exhi¬ 
bited in romance with die exertions of the same 
agerfn Inn .TTlwHtTgi and other pursuits, we are 
enabled to form an estimate of the employment of 
genius in those distant periods, and to behold in 
wbat arts and Sciences it was most successfully 
displayed. , 

While the other European nations were so much 
occupied with romance writing, it was not to be 
expected that thePortugueze and Spaniards should 
have altogether neglected a species of composition 
so fascinating in itself, and at this time so much in 


vogue. Tire subject of Arthur, and the topics con¬ 
nected with Charlemagne, &*d been exhausted. 



romances or chivalry. 3 

and it was now requisite to find n*new dhtefand a 
new race of heroes. Arthur Idkdbeen selected as 
a leader m romance, lest perhaps from national va¬ 
nity than from being in possession of Some tradi¬ 
tional glory, and thus forming a kind of head and 
support, by which unity was given to the adven¬ 
tures of subordinate knights. Charlemagne was 
naturally adopted by the romance writers of the 
neighbouring country as having many analogies 
with Arthur. Jn Portugal, however. Where we 
shall find the first great romance of the series 
which we are now entering was formed, there 
seems to have been no prjjace nor leader who was 
thus clothed with traditional fame. Accordingly 
an imaginary hero was chosen, and, £s tgse first ro¬ 
mance which Was written in the peninsula was pos¬ 
sessed of great literary merit, it had an overpower¬ 
ing and subduing effect on succeeding fablers- In 
imitation of the former author, they continued die 
family history, supposing, perhaps, that the inte¬ 
rest which had been already excited on the sub¬ 
ject, which formed the source of their works, would 
be favourable to their success. *145# Rise flemished 
a certain facility of magnifying their heroes, as it 
was not difficult to represent each new descendant* 
as surpassing his predecessor. Uafortunafoly the 
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refrain from analyzing any other romances of chi¬ 
valry, but should even have omitted many of which 
an abstract has been given. But the value of a 
work of the description which I have undertaken, 
consists, in a considerable degree, in its fulness. 
The multiplicity of the productions of any species 
is evidence of the kind of literature which was in 
fashion at the time of their composition, and there¬ 
fore indicates the taste of the age. Even the dul- 
ness of the fictions of chivalry is, in some degree, 
instructive, as acquainting us with the monotonous 
mode of life which prevailed during the periods 
which gave them birth ; while, at the same time, 
by a comparison of the intellectual powers exhi¬ 
bited in romance with the exertions of the same 
egc^in Ian "7lllHifl|jj^and other pursuits, we are 
enabled to form an estimate of the employment of 
genius in those distant periods, and to behold in 
what arts and sciences it was most successfully 
displayed. 

While the other European nations were so much 
occupied with romance writing, it was not to be 
expected that thePortugueze andSpaniards should 
have altogether neglected a species of composition 
so fascinating in itself, and at this time so much in 
vogue. The subject of Arthur, and the topics con¬ 
nected with Charlemagne, had been exhausted. 
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and it was now requisite to find a new chief and a 
new race of heroes. Arthur had been selected as 
a leader in romance, less perhaps from national va¬ 
nity than from being in possession of some tradi¬ 
tional glory, and thus forming a kind of head and 
support., by which unity was given to the adven¬ 
tures of subordinate knights. Charlemagne was 
naturally adopted by the romance writers of the 
neighbouring country as having many analogies 
with Arthur. In Portugal, however, where we 
shall find the first great romance of the series on 
which we are now entering was formed, there 
seems to have been no prince nor leader who was 
thus clothed with traditional fame. Accordingly 
an imaginary hero was chosen, and, ps the first ro¬ 
mance which was written in the peninsula was pos¬ 
sessed of great literary merit, it had an overpower¬ 
ing and subduing effect on succeeding fablers. In 
imitation of the former author, they continued the 
family history, supposing, perhaps, that the inte¬ 
rest which had been already excited on the sub¬ 
ject, which formed the source of their works, would 
be favourable to their success. This also furnished 
a certain facility of magnifying their heroes, as it 
was not difficult to represent each new descendant' 
as surpassing his predecessor. Unfortunately the 
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successive writers of romance supposed that wliai 
had pleased once must please always ; in the same 
manner as it was long thought necessary that an 
epic writer should have in liis poem the same num¬ 
ber of books as Homer, and should employ the 
same forms of address, comparison, and descrip¬ 
tion. Accordingly the heroes of most romances 
of the peninsula are illegitimate; there are usual¬ 
ly two brothers, a Platonist and Materialist; and, 
in short, a general sameness of character and in¬ 
cident. The opponents of the knights arc, how¬ 
ever, different from those in the romances of Ar¬ 
thur or Charlemagne; they are no longer the Sax¬ 
ons or Saracens, but the Turks ; and as the Greek 
empire was nyw trembling to its base, many of the 
scenes of warfare are laid at Constantinople. In 
some of the concluding romances of the series, in¬ 
deed, happier fictions arc introduced, and an at¬ 
tempt is made to vary with new incidents, and the 
splendour of eastern enchantments, the perpetual 
havoc which occurs in the preceding fables. But 
I am, perhaps, anticipating too much the reflec¬ 
tions of the reader, and shall therefore, without 
farther delay, proceed to 
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AM ADIS de GAUL, 1 

which has generally been considered as one of the 
finest and most interesting romances of chival¬ 
ry. Hence, perhaps, different nations have an¬ 
xiously vindicated to themselves the credit of its 
origin. Lopez de Vega, in his Fortunas de Dia- 
no, attributes it to a Portugueze lady. On the 
authority of Nicholas Antonio, Warton lias as¬ 
signed the composition of Amadis de Gaul to 
Vasco Lobeira, a Portugueze officer, who died at 
Elvas in 1403, or, according to Sismondi,* in 1325. 
This opinion has been also adopted by Mr Southey, 
who has entered at considerable length into the 
reasons on which it is grounded. The original 
work he believes to be lost, but he conceives that 
Amadis was first written in the Portugueze lan¬ 
guage ; and he argues that Lobeira was the au¬ 
thor, from the concurrent testimony of almost all 
Portugueze writers, particularly of Gomes Ean- 
nes de Zurrara, in his chronicle of Don Pedro 
de Menezes, which appeared only half a century 

* Los quatro libros del Cavallero Amadis de Gnula, 

1 De la Literature du midi de 1* Europe* 
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after the death of Lobeira. He also thinks the 
Portugueze origin of the romance is established 
from a sonnet by an uncertain poet, but a con¬ 
temporary of Lobeira, praising him as the author, 
and from the circumstance that in the Spanish 
version by Montalvo, it is mentioned that the In¬ 
fant Don Alphonso of Portugal had ordered some 
part of the story to be altered. 

The French writers, on the other hand, and par¬ 
ticularly the Comte de Trcssan, in his preface to 
the Traduction libre d’ Amadis de Gaule, have 
insisted that the work (or at least the three iirsL of 
the four books it contains) was originally written 
in French, in the reign of Philip Augustus, or one 
of his predecessors. His arguments rest on some 
vague assertions in old French manuscripts, that 
Amadis had been at one time extant, and on the 
similarity of the manners, and even incidents, de¬ 
scribed in Amadis, with those of Tristan and Lan¬ 
celot, which are avowedly French: he thinks it 
also improbable that while such hatred subsisted 
between the French and Spaniards, an author of 
the latter nation should have chosen a Gallic knight 
for his favourite hero; but this argument strikes 
only against a Spanish and not a Portugueze ori¬ 
ginal. To the reasons of Tressan, however, may 
be add^l the testimony of one Portugueze poet. 
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Cardoso, who says that Lobeira translated Amadis 
from the French by order of the Infant Don Pe¬ 
dro, son of Joan First; and also the assertion of 
D’Herberay, a translator of Amadis from the 
Spanish into French, about the middle of the 16th 
century, who declares that he had seen fragments 
of a MS. in the-Picard language, which seemed 
to be the original of Amadis de Gaul;—“ J’ en 
ay trouve encore quelque reste d’ uu viel livre, 
escrit a la main, en langage Picard, sur lesquel 
.1’ estime que les Espagnols ont fait lour traduc¬ 
tion, non pas du tout suyvant le vrai original com- 
mc 1’ on pourra veoir par eestuy, car ils en ont ob- 
mis en aucuns endroits et augmente aux autres.” 
The testimony of Bernardo Tasso, author of the 
Amadigi, a poem taken from the romance, is also, 
against a peninsular origin. To his evidence con¬ 
siderable weight is due, as he lived at a period of 
■no great distance from the death of Lobeira, and 
from being engaged in a poem on the subject of 
Amadis, he would naturally be accurate and in¬ 
dustrious in his researches. Now the Italian bard 
is decidedly of opinion, that the romance of Ama¬ 
dis has been taken from some ancient English or 
Breton history. “ Non e dubbio," (says he in one 
of his letters to Girolamo Ruscelli,) “ che lo scrit- 
tore di questa leggiadra e vaga invenzione 1’ ha in 
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parte cavata da qualche istoria di Bertagna, c poi 
abbelitola o rendufala a quclia vaghezza the il 
raondo cosi diletta;” (vol. ii., let. 166,) and again, 
“ Gaula in lingua Inglese dalla quale e cavata 
quest' Istoria vuol dir Franck,” (vol. ii. let. 

It also appears from various passages of the let¬ 
ters of B. Tasso, that as much doubt and misappre¬ 
hension existed with regard to the country of the 
hero as concerning the original author of the ro¬ 
mance. lie says that the refabricalor of the work 
from the British history thought that Gaul meant 
Wales, and that he had erroneously styled his hero 
Amadis of Gaul, “ per non avere inteso quel voea- 
bulo Gaules, il qual nella lingua Inglese vuol dir 
Gallia.” But Gaules signifying Gallia, or France, 
Tasso concludes that France was the country of 
Amadis; he therefore resolves to call his poem 
Amadigi di Francia, and expresses his confidence 
that the reasons he has assigned will be sufficient, 
“ a divcllere questo invecchiato abuso dall opi¬ 
nion degli uomini.” This general opinion, that 
Wales was the country of Amadis, was not an un¬ 
natural one, since Gaules and Gaula,in old English, 
was the name for Wales as well as France :—“ I 
say Gallia and Gaul—French and Welch—soul- 
curer and body-curer,” exclaims the host in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, (act iii. scene i.) while 
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addressing the French doctor and the Welch par¬ 
son. There are also several circumstances in the 
romance itself, which might have led to the mis¬ 
take. Thus Amadis proceeding from Gaul to the 
court of the king of England, which was then held 
at Vindilisora (Windsor) sails to a goodly city in 
Great Britain, called Brestoya (Bristol,) a strange 
port to land at in crossing from France to Eng¬ 
land, but a very convenient harbour for one pro¬ 
ceeding from South Wales to Windsor. On the 
whole, however, Tasso seems right in supposing 
that by Gaula the author of Amadis meant France; 
for we are told in the course of the work, that Pe- 
rion, king of Gaul, and father of Amadis, summons 
to a council the bishops and lords of his kingdom, 
commanding them to bring the most celebrated, 
clerks in their respective districts, and two mem¬ 
bers of the council were in consequence attended 
by Clerk Ungan of Picardy, and Alberto of 
Champagne. 

Though the Spaniards do not lay any claim to 
the original composition of this romance, nor to 
its hero as their countryman, the most ancient im¬ 
pression of it now extant is in their language, and 
was printed in 1526, at Seville. This work was 
compiled from detached Spanish fragments, which 
had appeared in the time of Ferdinand and Isa- 
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bella. It was subsequently revised and compared 
with the old manuscript fragments by Gareixs 
Ordognez de Montalvo, who at length published 
an amended edition in 1.547, at Salamanca, f rom 
the prior edition of 1.526, D’Herberay formed his 
translation of the four books of Amadis, dedica¬ 
ted to Francis I., and printed 1540. To these ho 
added other four books, containing the exploits 
of the descendants of Amadis, which were drawn 
from Spanish originals: the family history was 
subsequently carried to the twenty-fourth book by 
translators who also wrought from Spanish origi¬ 
nals, but sometimes added interpolations of their 
own ; and the whole received the name of Amadis 
de Gaul, which was the title of all the peninsular 
prototypes. The first books, which relate peculi¬ 
arly' to the exploits of Amadis, were compressed 
by the Count de Tressan, in his free translation, 
into two volumes 12mo. His labour was entirely 
useless, as he has, in a great measure, changed the 
incidents of the romance, and hid the genuine man¬ 
ners and feelings of chivalry under the varnish of 
French sentiment. A late version by Mr Southey 
is greatly preferable, as the events are there ac¬ 
curately related, and the manners faithfully ob¬ 
served. 

The era of the exploits of Amadis is prior to 
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the age of Arthur of Charlemagne, and he is the 
most ancient as well as the most fabulous of all 
heroes of chivalry. He is said in the romance 
to have been the illegitimate offspring of Perion, 
king of Gaul, and Elisena, princess of Britany. 
The mother, to conceal her shame, exposed the 
infant, soon after liis birth, in a cradle, which was 
committed to the sea. He was picked up by a 
knight of Scotland, who was returning from Bri¬ 
tany to his own country, and who reared him 
under the name of Child of the Sea. When 
twelve years of age he was sent to be educated at 
the court of the king of Scotland, There a mutual 
attachment was formed between him and Oriana, 
who was daughter of Lisuarte, king of England, 
but had been sent to Scotland on account of the 
commotions in her own country. After Amadis 
had received the honour of knighthood, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the succour of Perion, king of Gaul, 
who by this time had espoused Elisena, and had 
become the father of another son, named Galaor. 
This second child had been stolen by a giant, who 
wished to educate him according to his own sys¬ 
tem ; but Perion was consoled for the loss by the 
recognition of Amadis, who was discovered to be 
his son by means of a ring, which had been placed 
on his finger when he was exposed. His parents 
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derived the greater satisfaction from this acknow¬ 
ledgment, as Amadis had already proved his valour 
by the overthrow of the king of Ireland, who had 
invaded Gaul,—an exploit similar to that with 
which it may be recollected Tristan began hi* 
career. 

It is impossible to give any account of the ad¬ 
ventures of Amadis after his return to England, 
though they only divide the romance with those of 
his brother Galaor—the wars of extermination he 
carried on against giants—the assistance he afford¬ 
ed to Lisuarte against the usurper Ilarsinan and 
the enchanter Arcalaus—his long retirement un¬ 
der the name of Beltenebros to a hermitage, after 
receiving a cruel letter from his mistress Oriana, 
one of the chief points of Don Quixote's tiintastio 
imitation—the battles he fought, after quitting 
this abode, against Cildadan, king of Ireland—tin- 
defeat of a hundred knights, by whom Lisuarte 
had been attacked ; and, finally, his innumerable 
exploits in Germany and in Turkey, when the jea¬ 
lousy and suspicion of Lisuarte, excited by evil 
counsellors, had forced him to leave Oriana and 
the court of England,. 

Amadis returned, however, in sufficient time to 
rescue his beloved princess from the power of the 
Romans, to whose ambassadors Lisuarte had given 

11 
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ir, 

her up, to be espoused by the emperor’s brother. 
Their fleet having been intercepted by Amadis, 
and totally defeated, Oriana was conveyed to the 
Firm Island by her lover. A long war was then 
carried on betwixt I.isuarte and Amadis, in which 
the former was worsted; and when weakened by 
two dreadful battles, lie was unexpectedly attacked 
by an old enemy, Aravigo, who was urged on b\' 
the enchanter Arcalaus. When in this dilenmiar 
he was saved, by the generosity of Amadis, who 
having turned to his assistance the arms he had 
lately employed against him, defeated his enemies, 
■slew Aravigo, and took Arcalaus prisoner. On 
account of this conduct, and a discovery that the 
delights of matrimony had been anticipated, Li- 
suarte consented to the formal union of his daugh- 
ler with Amadis. Their nuptials were celebrated 
on the Firm Island, and Oriana terminated the 
wonderful enchantments of that spot, by entering 
the magic apartment, which could only be ap¬ 
proached by the fairest and most faithful woman 
in the world. 

The notion of a chamber, a tower, or island, 
accessible only to a certain hero or beauty, and 
which occurs in many of the subsequent books of 
Amadis, is evidently derived from oriental fiction, 
which, as naturally to be expected, abounds more 
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in the romances of the peninsula, than in those of 
France or England. We are told in an eastern 
story, that Abdalmalek, 5th caliph of the Ornini- 
ades, and one of the first who invaded Spain, ar¬ 
rived at a castle erected by the fairies, on one of 
the most remote mountains in Spain. The gate 
was secured, not by a lock, but by a dragon’s 
tooth, and over it was an inscription, which import¬ 
ed that it was accessible to none but Abdalmalek. 

But while eastern fictions have supplied some 
magical adventures, especially towards the con¬ 
clusion of tile work, the earlier and greater part 
of Amadis de Gaul is occupied with combats, 
which are generally described with much spirit, 
yet a!re tiresome by frequent repetition ; and at 
length scarcely interest 11 s, as we become almost 
ccrtaii-i of tilt* success of the hero from the fre¬ 
quent recurrence of victory. 

Though the story does not lead us, like many 
otlieh romances, through the adventures of a mul- 
tituc-le of knights, changing without method from 
on<e to another, it suspends our attention between 
'the exploits of Amadis and those of his brother 
Galaor. 

Amadis excels the French romances of chivalry 
in the delineation of character,. There is much 
sweetness in the account of the infancy and boy- 
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hood of the Child of the Sea, and the early attach¬ 
ment betwixt him and Oriana. This princess, 
however, proves to be of weak intellect and pee¬ 
vish disposition, and is frequently disquieted with 
ill-founded jealousy. Amadis is an interesting cha¬ 
racter, and is well distinguished from his brother 
Galaor ; they are equally valiant, but the elder 
wants the gaiety of the younger; he also remains 
faithfully attached to one mistress, while Galaor is 
constantly changing the object of his affections, a 
fraternal contrast which has been exhibited in 
most, of the Spanish romances relating to the des¬ 
cendants of Amadis. 

In the morals displayed, and in the general con¬ 
duct of the incidents, these continuations are much 
inferior to the work which they follow, but they 
become, as they advance, more splendid in their 
decorations, and more imposing in their machi¬ 
nery. The Urganda of the original Amadis, as Mr 
Southey remarks, is a true fairy, like Morgaine 
le Fay, and the Lady of the Lake; but the Ur¬ 
ganda, who, in the subsequent books of Amadis, 
sails about in the Green Serpent, is an enchantress 
of a more formidable description, and her rivals, 
Zirfea and Melia, are as tremendous as the Medea 
of classical mythology. 

Of this series of fictions, the first romance is the 

VOL. it. « 
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Exploits or Esplandian,' tlio son of Amadis, 
the greater part of which is the work of Montal¬ 
vo, the Spanish translator of Aniadis. In order 
to shelter himself under a popular name, the au¬ 
thor called it the fifth book of Amadis; on which 
it thus became the burden and excrescence. This 
example was imitated by the followers of Mon¬ 
talvo—the history of Lisuarte formed the seventh 
and eighth books, and that of Amadis of Greece 
the ninth and tenth of Amadis de Gaul. The Spa¬ 
nish romancers thus proceeded from generation 
to generation; and, in order to give some plausi¬ 
bility to the title they bestowed, they kept Ama¬ 
dis himself alive, who thus became the perennial 
prop of his otherwise insupportable descendants. 

None of the progeny degenerated more from 
the merits of the parent than his immediate suc¬ 
cessor Esplandian ; and Cervantes, who tolerated 
Amadis de Gaul as the first and best of the kind, 
hath most justly decreed, “ that the excellence of 
the father should not avail the son, but that he 

1 Quinto ltbro d’ Amadis de Gauln, o las Sernas doll ca- 
vallero l.splaudian hijod’ Amadis de Gaula.— ■Seville, 1542. 
&tragofsu, 1587. Sergas is probably a corruption of tlie 
plural of the Greek word Ergon (opus,) corresponding to 
heehm in Spanish. 
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should be thrown into the court to give a begin¬ 
ning to the bonfire.” 

The part of Amadis do Gaul, however, which 
contains an account of the infancy of Esplandian, 
is one of the most beautiful portions of that ro¬ 
mance. Oriana having given birth to a son, the 
fruit of her stolen interviews with Amadis, deli¬ 
vered the child to her confidants, that lie might 
be conveyed to a remote part, of the country for 
the sake of concealment. Those to whom the in¬ 
fant was entrusted, in order to travel more pri¬ 
vately, struck into a forest. A lioness, which re¬ 
sided in this quarter, made free to carry off the 
child as provender for her whelps. Unfortunately 
for them she had a respectable hermit for aneigh- 
bour, who met and rebuked her before she reach¬ 
ed the den with her prey. She was quite discon¬ 
certed at being thus unexpectedly caught, and at 
length, by her good neighbour’s seasonable re¬ 
monstrances, was brought to a better way of 
thinking, and was induced to undertake the office 
of nurse to the child, who was now conveyed to 
the hermitage. There Esplandian was according¬ 
ly suckled with much blandishment by the reform¬ 
ed lioness, and when she went to prowl, her place 
was supplied }>y an ewe and a slie-goat. Other 
heroes of chivalry, it may be recollected were 
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fostered in a similar manner ; fictions, no doubt, 

i' > 

suggested by the classical fable of Romulus and 
Remus. 

As Esplandian grew up, the lioness acted as a 
dry nurse; she guarded him when he walked out 
from the hermitage, and afterwards accompanied 
him in the chase. 

One day King Lisuarte, in the course of his 
field sports, entered the forest where Esplandian 
was bred up by tbe hermit and the motherly lion¬ 
ess, and perceived the boy leading in a leash this 
animal, which he loosed, when a stag was started, 
and hallooed her to the prey. When the game was 
overtaken, the lioness and two spaniels had their 
shares of the spoil. The king was surprised at be¬ 
holding this singular group, and Esplandian be¬ 
ing carried to the verge of the forest, where the 
queen had pitched her pavilion, was recognised 
by Oriana as her son, by means of certain charac¬ 
ters on liis breast. In the subsequent romances, 
the descendants of Esplandian are usually disco¬ 
vered by some inscription of this nature, or other 
personal mark, as a cross or flaming sword, an 
awkward alteration on the Greek romances, where 
children are identified by certain articles of appa¬ 
rel or decoration, which they wore at the time of 
their loss or exposure. 
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Esplandian was brought up at the court of King 
Lisuartc, and was in duo time admitted into the 
order of knighthood. The romance, which is ap¬ 
propriated to his exploits, commences immediate¬ 
ly after this inauguration. During a sleep, into 
which he fell soon after the ceremony, he was 
carried, with his squire, by means of Urganda the 
Unknown, to that incomprehensible machine the 
Ship of the great Serpent, wherein he was con¬ 
veyed to the foot of a castle, the enchantments of 
which he was destined to terminate. 

Thence, under the name of the Black Knight, 
(an appellation bestowed from the colour of his 
armour,) he sailed to the Forbidden Mountain, a 
strong-liold on the confines of Turkey and Greece, 
and which, in this romance, is the chief theatre of 
exploits. Esplandian took possession of it in be¬ 
half of the Greek emperor, having slain its former 
gigantic and heathenish proprietors. He did not, 
however, long occupy this fortress in quiet, as it 
was soon besieged by Armato, the soldan of the 
Turks, with a great army. But Esplandian had 
now additional motives to exert himself in behalf 
of the Greek emperor. Leonorina, the emperor’s 
daughter, and our knight, though they had never 
met, had become mutually enamoured, and main¬ 
tain, during the romance, an interchange of aina- 
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tory embassies. Annato, instead of recovering 
possession of the Forbidden Mountain, was defeat¬ 
ed and made prisoner. Encouraged by this suc¬ 
cess, Esplandimt carried the war into the heart of 
Turkey, and took the principal city. Hearing, 
however, that his mistress was offended at liis ne¬ 
glect in not having come to visit her, lie departed 
for Constantinople; and on the night of lus arrival 
tuts privately conveyed into her apartment in a 
cedar coffer, of which he had requested her ac¬ 
ceptance. 

On his return the war was prosecuted against 
the Turks with new vigour. The Christians were 
assisted by Urganda, who, in all his adventures, 
had highly favoured Amadis, and extends her pro- 
, tection to his latest posterity. On the other hand, 
the infidels were supported by the enchantress 
Melia, the sister of Armato. That soldau having 
effected his escape from confinement on the back 
of a dragon, which had been provided by his sis¬ 
ter, speedily raised an immense army, and besieged 
Constantinople. He was aided by all the eastern 
caliphs aud soldans, and especially by an Ama¬ 
zonian queen, who brought, as her contingent, a 
flight of fifty prime griffins, well equipped, which 
flew over the bulwarks of the city, and committed 
internal devastations. The Greeks, on their part, 
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were assisted by Amadis de Gaul and the western 
potentates. After a protracted warfare, it was 
agreed that the contest should be settled by a 
double combat. Amadis and bis son Esplandian 
were selected on the one side; the Amazonian 
queen and a choice soldan on the other. The latter 
were worsted, yet, notwithstanding the agrectrlent, 
the 1’aynim army attacked the Christians, but was 
totallydefeated and expelled theGreek dominions. 
The emperor (lien resigned his kingdom in favour 
of Esplandian, who espoused Leonorina, daughter 
of the abdicated monarch. 

Now, after a time, Urganda by her great know¬ 
ledge discovered that Amadis, Galaor, Esplandian, 
and all her favourite knights, were in a short time 
to pay the debt of nature. .She therefore sent for. 
them to the Firm Island, and informed them that 
the only way to escape mortality, was to remain 
in the dormant state into which she could throw 
them, till disenchanted by Lisuarte, son of Es- 
plandiau, acquiring possession of a certain magic 
sword, when they would all spring to life with re¬ 
novated vigour. 

Thus, although new heroes are always rising 
on the stage, the reader never gets free of the old 
•nes. They subsist through the whole romance of 
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LISUAItTE or GREECE,' 

son of Esplandian and Leonorina, who was des¬ 
tined to recall them to their former inquietude. 
His* exploits occupy the 7th and 8th books of 
Amadis, which arc- said to have been written by 
Juan Diaz, bachelor of canon law. Pcrion, who 
w r as son of Amadis de Gaul and Oriana, and bom 
after their legal union, is the second character in 
this romance, which commences with the account 
of a voyage undertaken by Pcrion, from England 
to Ireland, in order to be dubbed a knight by the 
king of the latter country. On his way lie is sepa¬ 
rated from his followers by a lady cruising in a 
boat managed by four apes, who insist that he 
should accompany their mistress, for the fulfilment 
of a great emprise. His attendants proceed to 
Constantinople, where they report his adventure, 
and Lisuartc, in consequence, sets out in quest of 
his kinsman Perion. This prince had meanwhile 
arrived in Trebizond, and fallen in love with one 

* Chronica de los famosos esfsrcados cavallcros Lisuarte 
pia, hijo d’ Esplandian; y de Perion de Caul, hijo 
id is de Gaula,— Sevllli, l&iS, folio. 
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of the emperor's daughters ; he had not, however, 
leisure to prosecute his suit, as She of the Apes 
hurries him away to accomplish the enterprise he 
had undertaken. 

Soon after his departure, Lisuarte also arrived 
in Trebizond, and fell in love with Onoloria, the 
emperor's other daughter; but while enjoying him¬ 
self in the society of his mistress, a lady of gigan¬ 
tic stature came to court, and asked from Lisuarte 
a gift. This, as usual, was promised without any 
inquiries as to its nature, and it proved to be the 
attendance of Lisuarte for a twelvemonth, wliere- 
ever she chose to demand. Now this lady was in 
the interest of the pagans, and had fallen on this 
device to remove Lisuarte, who was the chief sup¬ 
port of the Grecian throne. The emperor of Tre¬ 
bizond was informed of her stratagem soon after 
the departure of Lisuarte, by a letter which was 
closed with sixty-seven seals, and which also an¬ 
nounced that Constantinople was about to be be¬ 
sieged by Armato, the Turkish soldan, who had 
placed himself at the head of a league of sixty- 
seven princes,—a coalition ingeniously denoted by 
the number of seals. 

Lisuarte, meanwhile, was delivered in charge to 
the king of the Giants’ Isle, whose daughter Gra- 
daffile fell in love with the prisoner, procured his 
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escape, and followed him to Constantinople. There 
Lisuarte performed many feats of valour in com¬ 
bating the pagan enemies by whom the city was 
now besieged, and was soon assisted in the defence 
by Perion, who arrived in Greece after having ac¬ 
complished the enterprise in which he had been 
so long engaged. At length Lisuarte having ob¬ 
tained possession of the fatal sword, Amadis de 
Gaul. Esplandian, and the Grecian princes hurst 
the enchantment into which they had been lulled 
by Urgandu, in the Firm Island. The city being 
relieved by the return of these potent and refresh¬ 
ed auxiliaries, Lisuarte set out for Trcbizond, 
but, on his way thither, met with various adven¬ 
tures which detained him. Perion arrived before 
him, but. left Trcbizond for a time, at the rcijuest 
of the duchess of Austria, whom he restored to her 
dominions, and received from her the highest re¬ 
ward she could bestow. In this romance Lisuarte is 
the Amadis, or constant lover, Perion, the Galaor, 
or general lover. Perion, however, differs from his 
prototype in this, that Galaor was altogether un • 
distinguishing in his amours, and had no preference 
for any mistress; whereas Perion, though guilty of 
occasional infidelities, still retains the first place 
in his affections for the princess of Trcbizond. 

At length Perion and Lisuarte meet at the pa- 
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lace of their mistresses, who, as usual, admit their 
lovers to the privileges, before they have possessed 
the characters, of husbands. It afterwards occur¬ 
red to them to send ambassadors to Esplaudian 
and Arriadis de Gaul, to talk of their nuptials: but, 
meanwhile, the emperor of Trebizond and Perion 
were carried off by pagan wiles, during a hunting 
match; and Lisuarte having gone in quest of them, 
came to the spot where they were detained, and 
was imprisoned in the same confinement. 

While her lover Lisuarte thus remained in du¬ 
rance, the princess of Trebizond gave birth to a 
son. afterwards known by the name of 


AMAD1S op GREECE, 3 

whose adventures, blended with those of his sem¬ 
piternal ancestry, form the 9th book of the family 
history, which is feigned, in the commencement 
of the 2d part, to have been imitated in Latin 
from the Greek, and thence translated into the 
Romance language: “ Saeada de Griego in Latin, 
y de Latin en romance, segun lo escrivio el gran 
sabio Alquife en las magicas.” 

' Amadig de Greets ltijo de Don Lisuarte. Burgos, 15 35. 
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The imprudent anticipation of Onoloria render¬ 
ed concealment necessary, and, during the bap¬ 
tism of her infant, which was performed at a reti¬ 
red fountain, lie was carried off by corsairs, and 
sold by them to the Moorish king of Saba (Shcva). 
It has been remarked, that the lineage of Amadis 
generally had from infancy some striking per¬ 
sonal peculiarity, which, in the untoward circum¬ 
stances of their birth and childhood, was essen¬ 
tial to a future acknowledgment by their parents. 
Amadis of Greece was distinguishable by the re¬ 
presentation of a sword on his breast. Hence, 
when, at the age of fourteen, he obtained some 
order of chivalry from the king of Saba, he assumed 
the name of the Knight of the Flaming Sword. A 
black courtier being jealous of the favour which 
He of the Flaming Sword enjoyed with the king, 
accused him to his master of a criminal intrigue 
with the queen. Amadis was obliged privately to 
escape from the wrath of the incensed monarch, 
and thus at an early age enters on the career of 
adventure. 

The exploits in this romance commence, as 
they did in that of Esplandian, at the Forbidden 
Mountain. Amadis, who was yet an obdurate 
heathen, defeated and expelled the Christian pos¬ 
sessors who held it for the Greeks, and afterwards 
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defended it in single combat against the Emperor 
Esplandian himself, who came in person to recover 
that important citadel. After this he fell in with 
the king of Sicily; their acquaintance commenced 
with a combat, but Amadis subsequently aided 
him in various enterprises, to which he was sti¬ 
mulated by the passion he had conceived for this 
monarch's daughter. 

In the course of his navigation to Sicily, Ama¬ 
dis arrived at an island where he disenchanted 
the emperor of Trebizond, Lisuarte, Perion, and 
Gradaffile. These princes, and their female com¬ 
panion Gradaffile, as was mentioned in the end of 
the last’romance, had been carried off by pagan 
stratagems, and were lying in the dormant state 
into which they had been lulled by the sorcery of 
a pagan princess, in the same manner, though with 
different views, that their ancestors had been put to 
rest by Urganda. When these heroes were com¬ 
pletely roused, Amadis de Gaul having set out in 
quest of adventures, met with the queen of Saba, 
who was scouring the seas in search of a champion 
to defend her against the false charge of conjugal 
infidelity. Amadis espoused her quarrel, and ha¬ 
ving arrived in Saba, overthrew her accuser, and 
established to the satisfaction of the king the in- 
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nocencc of Iiis wife, and his El ere of the Flaming 
Sword. 

After the account of this exploit, a considerable 
portion of the romance is occupied with the unre¬ 
mitting pursuit, by Amadis of Greece, of a knight 
whom he erroneously imagined to be in love with 
the princess of Sicily, because he overheard him 
reciting amorous verses, lie long pursued him 
with unabating animosity, and met with many 
adventures during his chase; but was at length 
undeceived at a personal interview, at which lie 
seems to have learned, for the first time, that there 
could be other subjects of amatory verses besides 
the princess of Sicily. 

While Amadis was thus occupied, his father 
Lisnarte had returned to Trcbizond, and had for¬ 
mally requested the hand of Ouoloria. Unfortu¬ 
nately for his pretensions, Zairo, sultan of Baby¬ 
lon, had become enamoured of this princess in a 
dream, and had arrived at Trcbizond, accompa¬ 
nied by his sister Abra, to demand her in mar¬ 
riage. His propositions were much relished by 
the emperor, but, being of course opposed by 
Lisuarte, the sultan resorted to warlike measures 
to obtain possession of Onoloria; he accordingly 
besieged Trebizond, but the champions he se- 
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looted to decide his pretensions were defeated 
by Gradaffile, who appeared in the disguise of a 
knight. Tire sultan afterwards forcibly carried off 
tile object of his passion, but his fleet was encoun¬ 
tered by Atnadis do Gaul, who was sailing to the 
relief of Trcbizond. Onoloria was rescued, and 
the sultan himself was slain. 

Abra, his sister, succeeded to the throne of 
Babylon. This princess, when she accompanied 
her brother to Trebizond, had become enamoured 
of Lisuarte: her suit had been rejected, and the 
pangs of ill-roquited affection, added to the desire 
of avenging the death of her brother, induced her 
to raise up knights in all parts of the world to 
attempt the destruction of Lisuarte. ’ One of her 
damsels, while on this quest, met with Atnadis of 
Greece, and made him promise to grant her mis¬ 
tress the head of Lisuarte as a gift. Hence, on 
the arrival of Amadis at Trebizond, there was a 
dreadful combat between the father and son, which 
must have terminated fatally to one or other, had 
it not been broken oft' by the appearance of Ur- 
ganda, who now revealed that Amadis was the 
offspring of Lisuarte. 

This, however, was but an incidental exploit on 
the part of Amadis; his attention had lately been 
engrossed by objects different from those by which 

JO 
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it had been formerly absorbed. Niquea, the daugh¬ 
ter of an eastern soidan, had fallen in love with 
Amadis by report, and had already despatched 
conciliatory messages, and sent a gift of her por¬ 
trait by a favourite dwarf. Like the princess in 
the Persian Tales, Niquea w'as of such resplendent 
beauty, that all who beheld her died, or at least 
were deprived of reason. She was in consequence 
shut up by her father in an almost inaccessible 
tower, to which her family alone had admittance; 
and afterwards, to preserve her from the passion of 
her brother Anastarax, this prince was enclosed by 
the magician Zirfea in a magic palace, surrounded 
by impassable flames. The view of the portrait 
of this beauty overcame the fidelity which Amadis 
had hitherto preserved to the princess of Sicily. 
In order to obtain access to his new mistress, 
Amadis, soon after the period of his late combat 
with Lisuarte, so arranged matters that he was 
sold, in the disguise of a female slave, to her father 
the soidan; he thus obtained admittance to his 
daughter, and, after a promise of marriage, was 
received by her in the character of a husband. 

Meanwhile, Ahra being disappointed in the is¬ 
sue of the combat between Amadis and Lisuarte, 
assembled a great army, and led it against Trebi- 
zond. Her forces were totally defeated, but Ono- 
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loria dying about this time, Lisuarte, at the per¬ 
suasion of Gradaffile, finally agreed to espouse the 
Babylonian queen. 

The situation of Niquea now requiring retire¬ 
ment from a father’s observation, she eloped with 
Ainadis, and soon after arrived with him at Trebi- 
zond, where she was solemnly espoused, and gave 
birth to a son, named Florisel de Niquea. 

That part of the family history which relates 
particularly to the exploits of Amadis of Greece, 
concludes, like the romance of Esplandian, with 
the enchantment of all the Greek heroes and prin¬ 
cesses by Zirfea, in the Tower of the Universe, in 
order that they might evade the period appointed 
for their decease. There every tiling that passed 
in the universe was magically exhibited; a display 
which this assembly, while seated in easy chairs, 
was destined to contemplate at leisure for the en¬ 
suing century. 

This romance of Amadis of Greece, and all its 
successors, have sutt’ered the severest censure from 
Cervantes. “ The next, said the barber, is Ama¬ 
dis of Greece, yea, and all these on this side are 
of the lineage of Amadis. Then into the yard 
with them all, quoth the priest, for rather than not 
burn the queen Pintiquinestra, and the shepherd 
Darinel, with his eclogues, and the devilish intri- 

VOL. II. c. 
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cate discourses of its author, i would burn the hi¬ 
ther who begot me, did I meet him in the garb of 
a knight errant.” It is in the 10th book of Ama- 
dis de Gaul, which is feigned to have been writ¬ 
ten by C’irfea, queflb of the Argives, and which 
chiefly contains the adventures of 


FLORISEL we NIQUEA,’ 

son of Amadis of Greece and Niquca, that the 
character of Darincl, which seems so strongly to 
have excited the rage of Cervantes, is exhibited. 
This shepherd is a new character in romance, be¬ 
ing an amorous pastoral buffoon, who is in love 
with Sylvia, the heroine of the work. Sylvia, was 
the fruit of one of the stolen interviews of I.isuarte 
and Onoloria ; she of course was removed from 
her parents in her infancy, and had been educated 
in the vicinity of Alexandria. As she grew up she 
was beloved by Darinei, a neighbouring snain; 
but as the fair one exercised unusual rigour to¬ 
wards her lover, he resolved to expose himself to 
perish on the top of the highest mountain in the 

■ III deceno libro dc Amadis, quo cs cl rrunira do Don 
i lm isel dc -Viquca, hljo dc Amadis dc Gieda.—l'alladolitl, 
1S9«. 
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empire of ftabylon. In this region he met with 
Florisel, who was at that time residing at the Ba¬ 
bylonish court. To this prince, Darinel gave such 
at. animated description of the beauty of Sylvia, 
that he disguised himself as • shepherd, and pre¬ 
vailed on Darinel to conduct him to her abode. 
Sylvia was as unrelenting to the pretended as she 
had been to the real shepherd; but, on hearing 
from Florisel an account of the enchantment of 
Anastarax, who was still enclosed in his fiery pa¬ 
lace, she became enamoured of that prince, and 
persuaded Florisel, and also Darinel, (who had 
for a time relinquished his scheme of exposure 
on the top of the highest mountain of Babylon,) 
to set out with her to attempt his deliverance. 
Tli^’ departed together, but having arrived at 
the spot, they understood that this adventure was 
reserved for Alastraxare, an Amazon, who was the 
fruit of an amour between the queen of Caucasus 
and Amadis of Greece. The achievements of 
Alastraxare occupy a considerable part of the ro¬ 
mance ; and in their search for this heroine, the 
pastoral party met with many adventures, of which 
the chief is that of Florisel with Arlanda, princess 
of Thrace, who lmd fallen in love with him by re¬ 
port, followed him in his travels, and, finally, con- 
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trived to gratify her passion, by coming to him in 
tlie dusk, disguised in the clothes of Sylvia. 

At length Sylvia was separated from Florisel 
and Darinel during a tempest, and returned to the 
flaming prison, or hail, its it is called, of Anasta- 
rax. There she met Alastraxare, and their united 
efforts accomplished the disenchantment. Nearly 
at the same time there arrived at this spot a num¬ 
ber of the Greek princes, who were travelling to 
the Tower of the Universe, to attempt the deliver¬ 
ance of their kindred. Sylvia was then discovered 
to be the daughter of Lisuarte, and was soon after 
united to her beloved Anastarax. 

Meanwhile Florisel and Darinel had been driven 
to the coast of Apolonia, where Florisel, forgetting 
Sylvia, became enamoured of Helena, prince^of 
that country, but was soon forced to leave his new 
mistress, and, during his absence, accomplished 
the deliverance of his kindred ; an adventure, the 
completion of which had all along been reserved 
for him. 

On his way back to Apolonia he landed at. Col- 
clios, where ho met with Alastraxare. Falanges, 
a Greek knight, and the constant companion of 
Florisel'in his expeditions, fell in love with and 
finally espoused this Amazon. Florisel, on his ar- 
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rival in Apolonia, found his mistress, Helena, on 
the eve of a marriage with the prince of Gaul, an 
infidelity to which she had been constrained by 
her father; but l'lorisel interrqpted the marriage 
ceremony, by carrying off t!»e bride. This rape of 
the second Helen, as she is termed, produced a 
great war. The forces of all the potentates of the 
west of Europe laid siege to Constantinople, and 
defeated the Greek army, chiefly by aid of the 
Russians. The savage monarch of that people, 
however, attended that his assistance had not 
been solicited by either party, was anxious for 
the destruction of both. Accordingly the Greeks 
having made an attempt to retrieve matters, the 
Russians unexpectedly fell on their former allies, 
and thus delivered Constantinople from the west¬ 
ern invasion, and secured Florisel in the possession 
of Helena. 

Here the romance might have received termi¬ 
nation, and the reader repose, but there yet re¬ 
main two-thirds of the family history, and the ad 
ventures of a long series of heroes, who of course 
must be ushered in by an account of the previous 
amours of their ancestors. Amadis of Greece, in 
pursuing the treacherous Russians, to whom his 
country had been so much indebted, and who set 
sail immediately after their late notable exploit, 
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was driven on a desert island, where he resolved 
to stay and do penance, on account of his infide¬ 
lity to the princess of Sicily. Here he remained 
till that princess accidentally landed on the island, 
and, after the proper expostulations, persuaded 
him to return to his wife Niquea. Meanwhile the 
Greek knights, particularly Florisel and Falanges, 
had set out in quest of A Hindis, and had arrived 
at the isle of Guinday. Sidonia, the queen of this 
country, proposed to marry Falanges; but, as he 
was scrupulous in maintaining his fidelity to Alas- 
traxare, Florisel agreed to substitute himself in 
the place of his friend, and accordingly espoused 
her majesty under the feigned name of Moraine!. 
He soon after abandoned his bride, but the effect 
of this short intercourse was the birth of Diana, 
the most beautiful of all the princesses of romance, 
and heroine of the eleventh and twelfth books of 
this enormous history, which chiefly contain the 
adventures of 


AGESILAN of COLCHOS, 

son of Falanges and Alastraxare. A representa¬ 
tion of the figure of the incomparable Diana ha¬ 
ving been rashly exhibited at Athens, where Age- 
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silan was prosecuting his studies, he was inspired 
with such an irresistible passion, that he repaired, 
in the disguise of a female minstrel, to the court of 
Queen Sidonia, the mother of his mistress, and was 
presented to her daughter as an amusing compa¬ 
nion. Here he occasionallyentertainedthe courtla- 
dies by the exercise of his musical and poetical ta- • 
lents, but at other times distinguished himself as an 
amazon, in combating the knights, who on various 
pretexts came to molest Sidonia. The circum¬ 
stance of a lover residing with his mistress, and 
unknown to her, in disguise of a female, is fre¬ 
quent in subsequent romances, as in the Arcadia 
and Argenis, and its origin must, bo looked for in 
the story of the concealment of Achilles. 

Agesilan at length having sufficiently signa¬ 
lized himself by his exploits, appeared in his 
real character, and undertook to bring Sidonia 
the head of Florisel, against whom, since he had 
married and abandoned her, under the name of 
Moraizel, she had conceived the most bitter re¬ 
sentment. In prosecution of this scheme, Agesi¬ 
lan repaired to Constantinople, and defied Florisel 
to mortal fight. It was arranged that this combat 
should take place in the dominions of Sidonia, but 
it was there discovered, on the arrival of the cham¬ 
pions, that Florisel might be turned to better ac- 
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count by employing bini in defence of the island, 
which had been recently invaded by the Russians. 
Having got rid of these enemies, Agesilan and 
Diana were affianced, and the general joy was 
increased by the arrival of the elder and younger 
A mad is. The Greek princes then set sail ior 
• Constantinople, where it was intended that the 
nuptials of Agesilan and Diana should be solem¬ 
nized. A tempest having arisen during the voy¬ 
age, Agesilan and Diana w ere separated from the 
rest of their kindred, and thrown together on a 
desert rock, where they would have perished, had 
not a knight mounted on a griffin picked them up, 
and conveyed them to his residence in the Green 
Isle, one of the Canaries. Next morning their pre¬ 
server having become enchanted with the beauty 
of Diana, privately carried her oil' to a remote part 
of the island, and was proceeding to give her the 
most lively demonstrations of attachment, when 
she was rescued by corsairs who had accidentally 
landed, and was conveyed on board their vessel. 
Agesilan having missed their host, and being also 
unahle to find Diana, set out in quest of her on 
the griffin. Having in vain surveyed the island 
from the back of this winged monster, he traversed 
many other atmospheres, and at length descended 
*3n the country of the Garamantes. The king of 
6 
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this region, on account of his pride, had been 
struck blind, and had been sentenced to have the 
food prepared for him devoured by a nauseous dra¬ 
gon, which was now driven off by Agesilan. This 
story corresponds with that in the Orlando Furioso 
(c. 33. st. 102, &c.), of Senapus, king of Ethiopia, 
who, on account of his overweening pride, had 
been deprived of sight, and had his food daily 
polluted by harpies, till relieved by Astolpho, who 
descended as from heaven on a winged steed. 
Besides these circumstances of resemblance, the 
nations, both in the poem and romance, are of 
the Christian faith, both monarchs reside in the 
most sumptuous palaces, and both deliverers are 
mistaken for deities on their descent. The origin 
of these, as of most other stories of the same sort, 
is classical, and is derived from the story of Phi- 
neus and the Harpies in the Argonautics of Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius:— 


There on (he margin of the beating flood, 

The mournful mansions of sad rhineus stood : 
Taught by the wise Apollo to descry 
Unborn events of dark futurity. 

Vain of his science, the presumptuous seer 
Deigned not Jove’s awful secrets to revere; 
Hence Jove, indignant, gave him length of days, 
But quenched in endless night his visual rays j 
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Nor would the vengeful god indulge hi» tafle 
Wilh the sweet bleating* of a pure repast. 

Though (for they learned his fate,) the country round 
Their prophet s board with every dainty eronned. 

For, to! desci tiding sadden from the sky. 

Hi und the piled banquet shrieking harpies fly, 

Whose beaks rapacious, and whose (alons, tear 
Quick from his famished lips die untossed fare, 

Fawkes dp. Rhodius, h. S. 

The Argonauts touch at the mansion of Phineus 
on their voyage to Colchos, and two of their num¬ 
ber, the winged children of Boreas, deliver the 
prophet from this disturbance. 

After having re-installed the king of the Ga- 
rauiantes in the pleasures of a comfortable meal, 
Agesilan set out on the farther quest of Diana, and 
arrived at the Desolate Isle. The godTervagant 
had fallen in love with the queen of this country ; 
but, being baulked in his amour, had let loose a 
band of destructive hobgoblins, who ravaged the 
laud. An oracle of the god declared, that Ter- 
vagant would only be appeased, if the inhabitants 
daily exposed on the sea-shore a fresh beauty, till 
such time as he found one he liked as well as the 
queen. As the fair offering to the fastidious god 
wa# every day devoured by a sea-monster, the 
island was m.w nearly depopulated, and corsairs 
were employed to ravage other countries, in quest 
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of victims. Diana had fallen into the hands of 
this crew, and, on her arrival, was bound to the 
rock. That very day Agesilan descended on his 
griffin, and offered his services against the sea- 
monster. On proceeding to the place of combat, 
the discovery of the situation of his mistress invi¬ 
gorated his exertions. Having slain the monster 
after a dreadful combat, he placed his beloved 
Diana on his hippogriff, and skimmed with her 
towards Constantinople. 

It may be remembered, that in the Orlando Fu- 
rioso (c. ft), Proteus, being offended at the bad 
treatment the princess of Eubuda had received, in 
consequence of an affair of gallantry in which Bhe 
had engaged with him, commissioned herds of 
marine monsters to depopulate the country, and 
would only be appeased by a daily offering of a 
damsel, to glut an ork which was stationed on the 
shore, in readiness to receive her. Angelica was 
brought to this country by seamen, who scoured 
the main for victims, and was bound to the fatal 
rock when delivered by Ruggiero, who arrived on 
his winged courser. This, like the story of the 
blind king and the dragon, is of classical origin, 
and has been doubtless suggested by the fiction 
of Perseus and Andromeda. 
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On his flight to Constantinople, Agesilan spied 
beneath him the ship of Amadis, from which he 
had been originally separated, and which was still 
on its voyage. He dextrously alighted on this 
vessel, and proceeded with the rest of his kindred 
to the Grecian capital, where his nuptials were so¬ 
lemnized with Diana. 

Agesilan of Colchos is the faithful lover of this 
part of the family chronicle, ltogel of Greece, 
whose adventures occupy a considerable part of 
the romance, is the Galaor, or general lover. He 
was the son of Florisel and Helena, and is, I think, 
by far the most rakish of his kindred. It is true 
he is specially attached to Leonida, a Greek prin¬ 
cess, whom he finally marries; but, at the solici¬ 
tation of any damsel, he sets out to the relief of 
her mistress: he usually begins (die adventure by 
an intrigue with the ambassadress, and concludes 
by an amour with the lady he had served. 

The reader, I presume, does not wish any far¬ 
ther to pursue the involved genealogy of - the'ro¬ 
mantic issue of Amadis, and a few words will bring 
us to the latest posterity. 

Many of the chief heroes of the family of Ama¬ 
dis possess a sentimental and platonic fcmalefriend, 
like the Gradaffile of Lisuarte. Finistea acted in 
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this capacity to Amadis of Greece, and attended 
him in his long quest of his empress Niquea, who 
had been carried off while on her way t o visit her 
father. In the course of their peregrinations, 
Amadis andFinistea came to a desert island, where, 
having partaken of a certain fruit, they totally di¬ 
vested themselves of their platonic habits, and a 
son was in consequence produced, who, from the 
place of his birth, was palled 


SILVIO DE LA SELVA.* 

Thisprince first distinguished himself at the siege 
of Constantinople by the Russians, whose king had 
lately transmitted, by twelve dwarfs, a defiance to 
the Grecian princes, in which he mentioned that 
he had entered into a confederacy with a hundred 
and sixty eastern inouarchs, to burn all the habi¬ 
tations of the Greeks, that they might be re-built 
on an unproved plan by his subjects the Russians. 
A long account is given of the war, which termi¬ 
nated successfully for the besieged ; but they arc 
hardly freed from their Russian foes, when the 
whole bevy of Greek empresses and princesses 

' IXechos de Silvio de la Selva, hijo de Amadis de Gre- 
cia. 
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are carried off by one fell stroke of necromancy. 

. All the knights and heroes set out in search of 
them, and meet with the accustomed adventures, 
in which Silvio de la Selva particularly distin¬ 
guishes himself. After the princesses are brought 
hack to their own habitations, it is found that, du¬ 
ring their absence, many have given birth to chil¬ 
dren. Spheramond, son of Rogel of Greece, and 
Amadis of Astre, son of Agesilan, are of the num¬ 
ber. When Spheramond and Amadis grow up, 
they are both sent to Parthia, for it was destined 
they should be there admitted into the order of 
chivalry. Here they fall in love with two Par¬ 
thian princesses, Rosaliana and Hichurda, whom 
they espouse after they have gone through the 
requisite number of adventures. Among others, 
they had been present at a great battle between 
the Christians and Pagans, who, as usual, had be¬ 
sieged Constantinople. In this combat the king 
of the Island of Terror was slain on the side of the 
paynims. His, widow resolves to be avenged, and 
accomplishes her purpose by carrying away the 
young prince Saphiraman, son of Spheramon and 
the princess Richarda, as also Hercules d’ Astre, 
son of Amadis d’ Astre and Rosaliana. These two 
princes sire shut up in an impregnable tower; and 
the adventures of different knights who attempt 
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their deliverance are related at great length. This 
is finally effected by Fulgarine, son of Rogel of 
Greece; and the family history concludes with 
the exploits of these princes after they have recei¬ 
ved their freedom; but what relates to them is 
chiefly of French invention. 

A Spanish romance concerning Flores of Greece, 
surnamed Knight of the Swan, second son of the 
Emperor Esplandian, a work also translated by 
D’Herberay, may be associated to the history of 
Amadis. The adventures of the Knight of the 
Sun 1 and his brother Rosiciair, may also he con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the same series of romance, 
since Period, the parent of Amadis de Gaul, was 
descended from Trebatius. father to the Knight 
of the Sun. Nicolas Antonio, in one part of his 
Bibliotheca H ispunia*, says, that the first two books 
of this romance were written by Diego Ortunes, 
and elsewhere that they were from the pen of Pe¬ 
dro de la Sierra. A third part was composed by 
Marcos Martinez, and a fourth by Feliciano de 
Selva: Nevertheless the work is not finished, and 
the knights are left under enchantment. Cervan¬ 
tes says it contains something of the inventions of 

1 Ksprjo de principles c ravalleros, o Cavallero del 
Ftho.— Saragassa, 1580,2 vol. folio. 
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the Italian poet Boiardo; bid- I imagine the Or¬ 
lando Innamorato was prior to the Spanish work. 
The whole romance has been translated into Eng¬ 
lish, under the title of the Mirrour of Knighthood, 
and into French literally from the Spanish, in eight 
volumes. It has also been compressed into two 
by the Marquis de Paulmy, who has used it as a 
frame, in which he has enclosed what he consider¬ 
ed the finest delineations of the whole family pic¬ 
ture. The romantic story of the issue of Amadis 
has been wound up in the Roman des Romans, a 
work originally French, and written by Duver- 
dier. 

The fables relating to Amadis de Gaul, and his 
lineage, often supplied with materials the poets 
and dramatists of the neighbouring countries. Both 
the Amadigi and Floridante of Bernardo Tasso are 
formed on the first work of the series, and innume¬ 
rable French and Italian dramas have been found- 
ed on incidents which occur in Amadis of Greece 
and Agesilan of Colchos. The romances of the 
peninsula, however, in general, had less influence 
on the early literature of this country than either 
the French romances, or Italian novels. This Mr 
Southey attributes to the wretched manner in 
which the early translations of them were execu- 
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ted. He has mentioned, however, that in Amadis 
of Greece may be found the original of the Zel- 
' mane of Sidney’s Arcadia, the Florizel of Shak- 
speare’s Winter’s Tale, and Masque of Cupid in 
the Faery Queene. 

Having now discussed the history of Amadis and 
his descendants, we come to the second family 
chronicle, carried on in the romances of the penin¬ 
sula. Of this new series, the first romance, at least 
considered in relation to the order of events, is 


PALMERIN de OLIVA.* 

There is no dispute concerning the language in 
which this work was originally written, as there is 
with regard to so many of the other tales of chi¬ 
valry belonging to this third* class t>f romances. It 
first appeared in Spanish, and was printed at Se¬ 
ville, 1525, in folio. A second impression, also 
in Spanish, was published at Venice in 1526, and 
is dedicated, in a prologue, to Cassar Triulsci, 
who was then learning that language. The work 

1 Libradel famoso Cavallero Palihprjn fle Oliva, y de sus 
grandn Heclioa. 
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afterwards appeared in 1533, 1‘Jmo., also at Ve¬ 
nice, corrected by the Spaniard Juan Matheo da 
Villa, and addressed to the Senor Juan de Mores 
Conde dc Tripoli, F.mbarador del/ I'nivcnidad dc 
Chipro , who is told that it is dedicated to him 
that, as he had a taste for languages, he might 
learn the .Spanish, and that this tongue might be 
ennobled by his acquiring it. In 15-Mi, there was 
published at Paris, in folio, a French version, of 
which Jean Maugin, called Le petit Angevin, is 
announced as the author. This production pro¬ 
fesses to he revised and amended from a former 
French translation, which is by an uncertain hand, 
and which, as is acknowledged in the preface, 
has only drawn the nmlirm principalr from the 
Spanish. Accordingly, Maugin, who wrought on 
it, has enlarged in some places on the original, 
and abridged ill others; the mode of warfare too 
lias been altered, and the love intrigues have been 
Frenchified and modernized. This edition is adorn¬ 
ed with cuts, which might suit any Spanish ro¬ 
mance of chivalry, and are in fact adopted in the 
French edition of Am'adis of Greece ; they repre¬ 
sent a lady in child-bed—a young man receiving 
the order of knighthood—-an equestrian combat— 
a city scaled-^hips in a storjn—an interview be¬ 
tween a lady and knight. TJie romance of Pal- 
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mcrin de Oliva was also translated into English 
by Anthony Munday, and published in the year 
ISbX, tto., in black letter. 

Like many other heroes of Spanish romances, 
the knight who gives name to this work, was of 
illegitimate birth. Reymicio, the eighth emperor 
of Constantinople from Constantine, had a daugh¬ 
ter named Griana, whom he destined as the wife 
of Tarisius, son to the king ol' Hungary, and ne¬ 
phew to the empress. The princess Griana, how¬ 
ever. preferred Florendos of Macedon, with whom 
she had an interview one night in an orchard, of 
which the consequence was the production of the 
hero of this romance. Griana, by pretending sick¬ 
ness, concealed her pregnancy; and on the birth 
of the child she entrusted him to one of her con¬ 
fidants to he exposed, The infant was discovered 
by a peasant in the neighbourhood, who carried 
him to his cottage, brought him up as his son, and 
bestowed on him the name of Pulmcrin d’Oliva, 
from his being found on a hill which - was covered 
with olives and palms. Pahnerin was for a time 
contented with his humble destiny, but when lie 
grew up and discovered that he was not the son of 
his reputed father, he longed to signalize himself 
by feats of arms. . , ■■ 

One day, while in a forest, Palmerin had an op- 
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|iortuuity of delivering from the jaws of n lioness 
a merchant who was returning to his own country 
from Constantinople. Our hero was taken to the 
city of Hermide by the person h^ had preserved, 
and there furnished with arms and a horse. Thus 
equipped, lie proceeded to the court of Macedon 
to receive the order of knighthood from Florcn- 
dos, who was soil to the king of that country, and 
(though this was unknown to both parties) the 
father of Palmorin. 

After obtaining the honour he required, the first 
exploit of our young hero was destroying a ser¬ 
pent that guarded a fountain, of which the waters 
vyere essential to the recovery of the health of 
Primaleon, king of Macedon. While engaged in 
this adventure, he received the privilege of being 
proof against enchantment from certain fairies 
who resorted to this fountain, and had a pique at 
the serpent. 

The fame of this exploit of Palmerin being 
spread abroad, many neighbouring princes applied 
to him for assistance. In all the enterprises un¬ 
dertaken at their request, Palmerin was eminently 
successful. At length, extending his succour to 
more distant quarters, he delivered the emperor 
of Germany from the knights by whom be was 
besigged iu the town of G and (Glrent). Here Pal- 
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merin full in love with tliu emperor’s daughter. 
Polinarda, the heroine of the romance, and wlio, j 
before this time, like the mistress of A it. us de la 4 
Bretagne, had appeared to her lovei* in a dream, j 
Having distinguished himself at a tournament in 
Germany, Pahnerin proceeded to one which had 
been proclaimed in France by the prince of that 
country, for the purpose of driving into his oppo¬ 
nents a due sense of the peerless beauty of his mis¬ 
tress, the duchess of Burgundy : hut Pahnerin, of 
course, established the superior excellence of the 
charms of Polinarda. After his return to Germany, 
this princess still continued in the retirement in 
which she lived at, the time of his departure, but 
at length, by the intervention of his dwarf Urgan- 
do, he was admitted to her embraces. 

Now about this time messengers arrived at court 
from the king of Norway, to implore assistance for 
their master in a war in which he was unfortunately 
engaged witli the king of England. The emperor 
agreed to send an army to his relief; but Trineus, 
the emperor's son, being enamoured of Agriola, 
daughter of the English monarch, privately de¬ 
parted with Palmcrin, and arrived in Britain with 
the view of aiding the father of his mistress. Eng¬ 
land npw becomes the chief theatre of adventures,- 
which at length terminate with the departure of 
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Palmerin ami Trineus, who eloped with Agriola, 
tlie king’s daughter. They all set sail in the same 
vessel, atul during their voyage experienced a 
storm of some days’ continuance. When it ceased, 
they found they were somewhat out of their reck¬ 
oning, for instead of having reached the north'of 
Germany, as intended, they had made the coast 
of the Morea. During (lie calm, by which the 
tempest was followed, Palmerin landed at the ad¬ 
jacent island ofCalpa, for the purpose of hawking, 
a diversion which; next to the pleasures of the 
chose, seems to have been the chief amusement of 
persons of rank, and which continued to he so till 
the improvement in fire-arms. In the absence of 
Palmerin, the ship in which he had left his friends 
was taken by two Turkish galleys. The princess 
Agriola was presented by her captors to the Grand 
Turk ; but Trineus having been set ashore on an 
island, which is the counterpart of that of Circe, 
was converted into a lap-dog. 

Palmerin, meanwhile, was discovered in the is¬ 
land of Calpa by Archidiana, daughter of the sul¬ 
tan of Babylon. This lady carried him with her, 
and took him into her service, as did also her cou¬ 
sin Ardemira, who then resided at the Babylonish 
court. Palmerin, however, maintained his fidelity 
to Polinarda, and resisted the importunate solici- 
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talions of these princesses. The disappointment 
had so powerful an effect on Ardemira, that she 
burst a blood-vessel and expired. Amaran, son of 
the king of l J hrygia, to whom she had been affi¬ 
anced, came, on hearing of her demise, to the 
court of Babylon, charged the princess A r chi (li¬ 
ana with her death, and offered to maintain his ac¬ 
cusation by an appeal to arms. Pahnerin espou¬ 
sed her quarrel, killed Amaran in single combat, 
and, in consequence, became a great favourite of 
the soldan, whom he assisted in earn ing on a pros¬ 
perous war against tile lineage of Amaran. The 
soldan, elated with this success, fitted out an ex¬ 
pedition against Constantinople, which Pahnerin 
was ordered to accompany. That, knight, however, 
seized the opportunity of a tempest, which arose 
during the voyage, to separate from the Asiatic 
fleet, and forced the seamen of his own vessel to 
steer .for a port in (iermany. Having landed, he 
immediately proceeded to the capital of the em¬ 
peror,where lie passed some time with Polinarda. 
After remaining fifteen days, he set out in quest 
of Trineus; and having arrived at Buda, he learn¬ 
ed that l’lorendos, prince of Macedon, had lately 
slain Tarisius, who, it will be recollected, was 
his rival in the affections of Griana, princess of 
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Constantinople, and had been united to her in 
marriage by compulsion of her father. Floren- 
dos, having been taken captive by the family of 
Tarisius, had been sent to Constantinople, where 
he,was condemned to the flames along with Gri- 
ana, who was suspected as his accomplice. Pal- 
merin instantly repaired to Constantinople; main¬ 
tained their innocence; defeated their accusers, 
the nephews of Tarisius; and' thus, though un¬ 
known to himself, preserved the lives of his pa¬ 
rents. While confined to bed, in consequence of 
the wounds he had received in their vindication, 
he was visited by Griana, who discovered, from a 
mark on his face, and from his mentioning the 
place where he had been exposed, that he was in¬ 
deed her child. He was then joyfully received by 
the emperor, and acknovdedged as his successor; 
his own son and grandson having been slain in the 
battle with the Assyrians, who, after their separa¬ 
tion from Palmerin, had landed in Greece, but had 
been totally defeated. 

Alter these events Palmerin continued his quest 
of Trineus, but in sailing over the Mediterranean 
he was taken captive by the Turkish galleys, and 
conducted to the palace of the GrandTurk. There 
he was instrumental in liberating the princess 
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Agriola from the power of that monarch. He after¬ 
wards arrived aMhc cdurt of a princess, with whom 
Trineus at that time resided in quality of her dog, 
having been lately presented to her by the en¬ 
chantress, by whom he was originally transformed. 
Palmerin agreed to accompany this princess on a 
visit which she paid to Mussabelin, a Persian ma¬ 
gician, in expectation of being cured of a distem¬ 
per in her nose. The necromancer informed her, 
at the first consultation, that this cure could only 
he effected by the flowers of a tree which grew in 
the castle of the Ten Steps, an edifice which was 
guarded by enchantment. This adventure was un¬ 
dertaken and achieved by Palmerin, who gained 
the flowers of the tree, and an enchanted bird, 
which was destined, in due season, to announce to 
him, by an unearthly shriek, the approaching ter¬ 
mination of his existence. He also put an end to 
the spells of the castle, by which means Trineus, 
who, iu his canine capacity, had accompanied his 
friend and owner, was restored to his original form. 

This exploit is followed by a long series of ad¬ 
ventures, bearing, however, a strong resemblance 
to those already related; new combats, new en¬ 
chantments, and new soldans with inflammable 
daughters. Palmerin and Trineus at length re- 
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turned to Europe, and the latter was soon after 
married to Agriola. At the stone time Palmerin 
espoused Polinarda, and on the death of his grand- 
sire Ileymucio ascended the throne of Constan¬ 
tinople. 

It has been suspected, from w hat has been said in 
some Latin verses at the end of I’almerin d’Oliva, 
that tltis romance was written by a woman : and 
if so, it gives us no very favourable impression of 
her morals. Nor does she atone for this d- feet by 
genius or felicity of invention. M. do I’auhny, in¬ 
deed, prefers I’almcrin d’Oliva to all tile ro:ii.,aees 
of the family history of the Pnlmcrins. and thinks 
it as superior to them as Anutdis ile (laid to it- 
continuations. But more weight is to be given 
to the opinion of the author of Don Quixote, and 
even from the abstract that lifts been presented, 
the reader will, I think, he satisfied of the justness 
of the sentence by which Cervantes rami, nmed it 

to the flames_“ Then opening another volume hi 

found it to be Palmerin d’Oliva. 1 la! have I found 
you, cried the curate ; here, take this Oliva, let 
it be hewn in pieces and burnt, and the ashes 
scattered in the air.” 

The next romance in the series of the Palmerin 
histories is that of 
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PR1MALEON,* 

son of Pulmcrin d'Oliva ami Polinarda, which was 
written originally in Castilian, and bears to be 
translated.from the Greek by Francisco Delicado. 
It was first printed in 1516; afterwards at Seville 
in 15'Lf; at Venice in 15151; Bilboa, 1585; and 
Lisbon, 151)8. A n Italian translation was published 
at Venice in 1559, and a French one at Lyons in 
157-!. Anthony Monday translated into Lnghsh, 
first, that part of the romance which relates to 
the exploits of Polemics, which na dedicated, in 
some Latin verses, to Sir Francis Drake, and pub¬ 
lished in 15S9: lie afterwards continued his la¬ 
bours, ami produced the complete version of the 
romance, printed in 1595 and Kill). 

Near the commencement of this’ work there arc 
related the adventures of Polemics, which form the 
most interesting part of the romance of Primuleon. 
The first exploit of this hero was not brilliant. 

* Libro que trata <Je los valcrosos Hechos en armas d* 
Piimaleon hijo del Em^erador Palmer in, y de &u hermano 
Polendos, y de Don Duardos Principe de inglaterra, y de 
o&troB preciados Cavallcros dc la Corte del Emperador Pal- 
mcrin. 
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While he yet resided in the court of his mother, 
the queen of Tliarsus, returning one day from the 
chase, he perceived a little old woman sitting on 
the steps of the palace, and, on account of some 
imaginary offence, kicked her to the foot of the 
stair-case. The old lady, when she had reached 
the bottom, muttered that it was not so his father 
Palmerin d’Oliva succoured the unfortunate. Po- 
lendos thus learned the secret of his birth,- for, in 
fact, he was the son of Palmerin, whose fidelity to 
Polinarda had been, on one occasion, overcome 
by an intoxicating beverage he had received from- 
the queen of Tliarsus. The prince now burned to 
signalize himself by more splendid actions than the 
one he had just committed. Accordingly, he de¬ 
parted for Constantinople to make himself known 
to his father, and performed the usual exploits on 
the way. He did not, however, remain loug at that 
city, but set out'to rescue the princess I'rancelina, 
of whom he had become enamoured, from the 
hands of a giant and dwarf, by whose power she 
was confined.in an enchanted castle. 

Polcndos returned to Constantinople during a 
great tournament, which was held to cclebratetlie 
nuptials of one of'tlie emperpr’s,daughters. Ou 
this occasion, Primalcon. being stimulated to the 
desire of glory by the exploits of his half brother 
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Polendos, was admitted into the order of chivalry, 
and greatly distinguished himself. The remainder 
of the romance is occupied with his adventures, 
and those of Duardos (Edward) of England. A 
duchess of Ormedcs, incensed at Palmerin d’Oliva 
because he had slain her son, had declared she 
would only grant her daughter, the beautiful Gri- 
doina, in marriage to the knight who should bring 
her the head of Primaleou. This raised up many 
enemies to that young hero, and, as he invariably 
slew the lovers of .Gridoina, he became the object 
of her deepest detestation. The lady lived shut up 
> in a remote castle, where Primaleon accidentally 
arrived one evening, and being unknown, he com¬ 
pletely possessed himself of her affections before 
' his departure. 

The author of Primaleon designed 


pCatir,- 

the son of Primaleon and Gridoina, to succeed his 
father in chivalry, and a romance, of which he is 
the hero, was accordingly written to continue the 

‘ Chronica del muy valent.- y esforzado Cavallero Platir 
iiijn del Etnperador Primaleon. 
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series, which was printed at Valladolid ill 153!. 
This work is one of those tales of chivalry con¬ 
demned to the flames by Cervantes. “ Here is 
the noble Don Platir, cried the barber. It is an 
old book, replied the curate, and I caft think of 
nothing in him that deserves a grain of pity : away 
with him without more words ; and down he went 
accordingly." 

This indifferent romance was superseded, as the 
legitimate continuation of the family history of the 
Palmerius, by the superior merit of the romance of 


PALMERIN of ENGLAND,' 

son to Don Duardos, prince of England, and Flo¬ 
rida, daughter of the Emperor Palmerin d’Oliva. 

The most ancient edition of Palmerin of Eng¬ 
land is in the French language; it was printed at 
Lyons, 1,553, is dedicated !o Diana of l’oictiers, 
duchess of Valeutinois, and is said in the title- 
page to be translated by Jacques Vincent from 
the Castilian. In 155.5, an edition in the Italian 
language was published at Venice, which also pur¬ 
ports tliat it was translated from the Spanish. This 

1 Libre del famotfssimo y may valcroso Cavallero Pal- 
meriu de Jngalatcrra liijo del Rcy Do.a Duarte. 
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romance next appeared in Portugueze in 1567, de¬ 
dicated to the Infanta JJoint Maria, by Francesco 
de Moraes. Of Monies little farther is known 
than that he was born at Bragan 9 a; that lie was 
treasurer to King .loam III., and perished by a 
violent death at Evora in 1572. He informs the 
reader, in the dedication, that being in France,' 
he had discovered a French .MIS. chronicle of Pal- 
merin which lie had translated into Portugueze. 

In spite of this declaration of Moraes, and of the 
circumstance that the French and Italian editions 
appeared twelve or fourteen years previous to the 
Portugueze, both professing to he translated from 
Spanish, Mr Southey has maintained that Palme- 
rin of England was neither written in Spanish, as 
alleged in the French and Italian editions, nor 
translated from ancient chronicles, as pretended 
by Moraes; but that the Portugueze is the lan¬ 
guage iu which it was original)}' composed, and 
that Moraes himself is the author. 

With regard to. the assertion of Moraes, it is 
argued justly that original romances were very fre¬ 
quently represented by the authors as translated 
from old manuscripts ; that the account which ho 
gives of discovering the chronicles implies that the 
story is his own, was meant to bfc so understood, . 
and was understood so ; and that if the work had 
10 
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not been original, the pretence concerning the 
manuscripts could not have escaped detection, as 
the French and Italian versions could not have 
been unknown in Lisbon at the period of its pub¬ 
lication. 

The difficulty arising from the priority of the 
French and Italian translations, Mr Southey re¬ 
solves by adducing similar instances in which trans¬ 
lations have been made from written copies, and 
published before the original, and by con jecturing 
that Moraes wrote the book in France, but delay¬ 
ed printing it till his return to Portugal, and that 
meanwhile it was translated into French and Ita¬ 
lian. As to the assertion in the title-pages of the 
French editions, that it was taken from the Cas¬ 
tilian, he believes that term to be used as synoni- 
mous with Spanish, which was, at that time, em¬ 
ployed to denote generally the language of all the 
-writers of the peninsula. He remarks, besides, 
that the Spaniards lay no claim to the romance, 
and that he knows no proof that it exists in their 
language. 

Thus the way is cleared for the evidence of its 
Portuguese original, which consists in an asser¬ 
tion of Cervantes, that there was a report that it 
was composed by a wise king ef Portugal, which, 
though a mistake as to the author, evinces the 
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general belief that it was written in Portugueze. 
There is also, according to Mr Southey, internal 
evidence that Palraerin of England was the work 
of an inhabitant of Portugal, since to much of the 
scenery the author has given not only natural but 
local truth. 

In Palmerin, as in many other romances of chi¬ 
valry, the author gives an account not only of the 
infancy of the hero, but the adventures of his 
parents. Don Duardos, son of Fadrique, king of 
England, was united, as mentioned in the romance 
of Primaleon, to Flerida, daughter of Palmerin 
d’Oliva. One day, while pursuing a wild boar 
in a forest of England, this prince loses his way 
and arrives at a castle, into which he is'admit¬ 
ted, and is afterwards treacherously detained by 
a giantess called Eutropa, with the view of re¬ 
venging the death of her brother, who had been 
slain by Palmerin d’Oliva. This giantess had a 
nephew called Dramuziando, who resided iu the 
castle, and was the son of the person who had 
been killed by Palmerin. Dramuziando, presents 
the character (a very singular one in romance) of 
an amiable and accomplished giant. He was, we 
arc told, pleasant in discourse, and (which was 
probably no difficult matter) surpassed all his kin¬ 
dred in courtesy; he conceived a friendship for 
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Duardos, and, contrary to the intentions of the 
aunt, treated him with much kindness while he 
was detained a prisoner in the castle. 

Florida having set out in search of her husband 
Duardos with a large escort, is seized in « forest 
with the pains of labour, and gives birth to two 
sons, who are baptized by a chaplain who was in 
attendance. This ceremony was scarcely concluded 
when a savage man, who inhabited the forest, ap¬ 
proached, leading two lions, and possessed himself 
of the infants, one of whom had just been named 
Palmerin, the future hero of the romance, and the 
other Florian. Both these unfoatunate children lie 
straightway conveys to his den, and destines them 
as food for his lions. 

After this mishap, Flerida returns disconsolate 
to the palace, and a messenger is despatched to 
Constantinople to inform the emperor and his 
court of the recent loss, and also of the captivity 
of Duardos. On receiving this intelligence, Pri- 
maleon and a number of knights depart for Eng¬ 
land. A great proportion of the early part of the 
romance is occupied with the adventures of those 
engaged in attempting the deliverance of Duardos. 
Most of the knights fall under the power of the 
giant Dramuziando, but the only revenge be takes 
is employing them, as he of late had employed 
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Duardos, to combat each new enemy that ap¬ 
proached. - 

Meanwhile the wife of 1 the savage man had 'pre¬ 
vailed on her husband to relinquish his intentions 
of dismembering Palmerin and Florian for behoof 
of his lions, and the two young princes are brought 
up as his own children, along with his son Selvian. 
One day, when Florian had roamed to 0 consider¬ 
able distance in pursuit of a stag, he meets Sir 
Pridos, son to the duke of Wales, Who takes him 
to the English court, where he is introduced to the 
king and Flerida, and trained up by them with 
much care, under name of the Child of the Desert. 

Some time after this, Palmerin having strayed to 
the sea-coast, accompanied by Selvian, the savage 
man’s son, sees a galley strike on' the shore. From 
this vessel Polendes, mentioned in the romance of 
Primaleon, disembarks, having come to England, 
with other Greek knights, in quest of DUardos. At 
their own request he takes Palmerin and Selvian on 
• board his ship, and sails with them to Qonstantiho- 
ple. Here they are introduced to the emperor, who 
remains ignorant of the extraction of Palmerin, 
but is certified of his high rank by special letters 
from the Lady Of the Lake. Our’ hero was in con¬ 
sequence knighted, and had his sWord girt on by 
Polinarda, the daughter of Primaleon. During Ms 
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residence at court a tournament is held, in which 
he and an unknown knight, who bore for his de¬ 
vice a savage leading two lions, chiefly distinguish 
themselves. Tlje stranger departs without disco¬ 
vering himself, but he is afterwards found out to 
be Florian of the Desert, and is thenceforth deno¬ 
minated the Knight of the Savage, 

Falraerin having become enamoured of Poli- 
narda, the daughter of PrimaJeon, and having ex¬ 
pressed his sentiments rather freely, to the prin¬ 
cess, she forbids him her presence. In the depth 
of despair he forsakes the Grecian court, and jour¬ 
neying towards England, under the name of the 
Knight of Fortune, succours on his way many in¬ 
jured ladies, and bears away the prize from many 
knights. He is always accompanied in these ex¬ 
ploits by Selvian, who acted as his squire. Having 
arrived in England, while passing through a wood, 
they are met and recognized by the savage man. 
In the neighbourhood of London, Palmerin is re¬ 
ceived in a castle, of which the lady asks him to. 
combat the Knight of the Savage, who had slain 
her son. On his arrival in London, the first bu¬ 
siness of Palmerin is to defy Florian of the Sa¬ 
vage. It is customary in most Spanish romances 
to stake against each other the two brothers, who 
are the chief characters in the work. On the pre> 
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sent occasion, however, the combat is interrupted 
at the entreaty of the princess Flerida. Nor is 
it ever resumed, for Palmerin having overcome 
Dramuziando, and set Duardos at liberty, the 
birtli of the champions is revealed by Daliarte the 
magician, whose declaration is confirmed by the 
deposition of the savage man. 

Florian and Palmerin now leave the court of 
England in company, but it is impossible to fol¬ 
low them through the long series of adventures 
in which they engage. A great proportion of 
the exploits in the romance are performed by 
the brothers, separately or united. Some of the 
adventures of Palmerin, particularly those in the 
Perilous Isle, possess considerable beauty and in¬ 
terest. A number of exploits are, however, at¬ 
tributed to subordinate characters, and a proper 
share is assigned to the giant Dramuziando, who, 
though he had been vanquished by Palmerin, is al¬ 
lowed to retain'his castle, on account of his cour¬ 
tesy and good treatment of Duardos. Eutropa, 
nevertheless, still retains her ill will to the family 
of the Palmerins; and many of the incidents in the 
romance arise from her machinations, and those of 
other aggrieved giants, to avenge themselves on 
the brothers; but all their efforts are ultimately 
counteracted by the magician Daliarte. 
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The chief scene of adventure is the castle of Al- 
mourol. There, under care of a giant, dwelt the 
beautiful but haughty Miraguarda, whose portrai¬ 
ture was delineated on a shield, which hung over 
the gate of the castle. This picture was, in rota¬ 
tion, protected by knights, who had become ena¬ 
moured of the original, against all other knights 
who had the audacity to maintain that the charms 
of their ladies were comparable to those of Mira¬ 
guarda. At length, during a period when the 
picture was guarded by the giant Dramuziando, 
one of the adorers of the original, it is stolen by 
Albayzar, soldan of Babylon, who had been po¬ 
sitively commanded to gain this trophy by his mis¬ 
tress the Lady Targiana, daughter of the Grand 
Turk. 

Finally, all the knights being assembled at Con¬ 
stantinople, espoqte their respective ladies. Pal- 
merin is united to Polinarda, and his brother Flo- 
rien to Leonards, queen of Thrace, whose disen¬ 
chantment had been one of the principal adven¬ 
tures of Palmerin. 

The romance, however, does not conclude with 
these marriages. Florian, whose character resem¬ 
bles that of the younger brothers ip the history of 
Aipadis, while residing at the court of the Grand 
Turk, had rim off with his daughter. That prin- 
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cess was now married to Albayzar, sol dan of Ba¬ 
bylon, who had stolen for her sake the portrait 
of Miraguarda; but as she still retained a strong 
resentment at the conduct of her former lover, she 
employed a magician to avenge her on the queen 
of Thrace, who had been lately united to Florian. 
This queen, while disporting in a garden, is unex¬ 
pectedly carried off by two enormous griffins, and 
conveyed to a magic castle, where she is confined 
in the image of a huge serpent. Florian’s atten¬ 
tion is now occupied by the discovery and disen¬ 
chantment of his queen, in which he at length suc¬ 
ceeds by the assistance of the magician Daliarte. 
The scheme of revenge having thus failed, Al¬ 
bayzar, on account of the affront which had been 
offered to his queen by Florian, and exasperated 
at the refusal of the emperor to deliver that prince 
into his power, invades the Greek territories with 
two hundred thousand men, and accompanied by 
all the kings and soldans of the east. Three des¬ 
perate engagements are fought between the Chris¬ 
tians and Turks, in which Albayzar is slain, and 
the pagan army totally annihilated; not, however, 
without great loss on. the other side, for though 
Palmerin, Primaleon, Dramuziando, and Florian 
survive, a large proportion of the Christian knights 
perish in these fatal encounters. 
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The fame and reputation of this romance, winch 
divides the palm of popularity with Amadis de 
Gaul, has probably been, in sonic measure, owing 
to the commendations of Cervantes. For, if we may 
judge from the number of editions, Palmerin was 
less read in the age during which tales of chivalry 
were in fashion than many of its contemporaries ; 
and hence its celebrity was probably the conse¬ 
quence of the extravagant eulogy of Cervantes. 
*■ And this Palm of England, let it be kept and 
preserved as a thing unique j and let another cas¬ 
ket be made for it, such as that which Alexander 
found among the spoils of Darius, and set apart, 
that the works of the poet Homer might.be kept 
in it. This book, Sir Comrade, is of authority, for 
two reasons; the one, because it is a right good 
one in itself, and the other, because the report is 
that a wise king of Portugal composed it. All the 
adventures at the castle of Miraguarda are excel¬ 
lent, and managed with great skill ; the discourses 
are courtly and clear, observ ing, with much pro¬ 
priety and judgment, the decorum of the speaker. 
—I say then, saving your good pleasure. Master 
Nicholas, this and Amadis de Gaul should be saved 
from the fire, and all the rest be, without farther 
search, destroyed."—Cervantes, who had so keen 
a perception of the absurdities of the productions 
0 
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of knight errantry, would not so strongly have 
praised this romance unless it had deserved some 
commendation; but though Palinerin be certainly 
the most entertaining of the romances of the pe¬ 
ninsula, I cannot help thinking the author of Don 
Quixote has somewhat overrated its merit. The 
arrangement of the incidents is as wild and per¬ 
plexed as in other tales of chivalry. • Besides, the 
individual adventures of Palinerin are invariably 
prosperous, and we never feel any fear or interest- 
on his account, as we are assured of a happy issue 
by the frequent recurrence of success. The senti¬ 
ments, too, are trivial, and the characters of the 
heroines insipid, even beyond what is common in 
romances of chivalry. Indeed, the author seems 
to have entertained a very unfavourable opinion 
of the fair sex, and indulges in many ill-bred re¬ 
flections on their envy, unreasonableness, and in¬ 
constancy ; but he has not decked out his females 
even with these attributes. The portraits of the 
knights, however, are better brought out and dis¬ 
criminated. As in many other Spanish romances, 
Palmerin represents a faithful lover, and Florian 
a man of gallantry, though more than usually li¬ 
centious. But the most interesting characters are 
Daliarte, a learned and solitary magician, who re¬ 
sides in the Valley of Perdition, immersed in pro- 
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found study; and the giant Dramiuiando, for whose 
safety we feel principally anxious during the last 
terrible conflicts. The Emperor Palmerin d’Oliva, 
too, is here represented as a fine old man, with 
a high sense of honour, and great courtliness of 
speech. The damsels, the strange knights, and 
the castles which abound in this romance, are ge¬ 
nerally introduced and described in such a man¬ 
ner as to excite considerable curiosity concerning 
them; and 1 know no work of the kind where in¬ 
terest and suspense, with regard to the conclusion, 
are kept up with greater success. If in the rival 
work of Amadis de Gaul there be more fire and 
animation, in Palmerin there is infinitely more va¬ 
riety, delicacy, and sweetness. 

Mr Southey, however, has drawn a parallel be¬ 
tween this romance and Amadis de Gaul, which, 
on the whole, is much to the advantage of the lat¬ 
ter. “ In the description of battles,” he says, “ the 
author of Amadis exceeds all poets and all roman¬ 
cers, as he fairly fixes attention on the champions. 
But Moraes sets every thing else before the eves; 
he is principally occupied with the lists and spec¬ 
tators, and enters into the feelings both of those 
who are engaged and of those who look on. The 
magic of Moraes,” he continues, “ is not good; the 
cup of tears is a puerile fiction compared with the 
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garland which blossoms out on the head ofOriana. 
The hero of Moraes is courageous, virtuous, and 
generous, to the height of chivalry ; but it is ab¬ 
stract courage, virtue, and generosity, with no¬ 
thing to stamp and individualize the possessor. 
The Florian of Moraes, however, is admirably sup¬ 
ported, mid he is a more prominent cliaracter than 
Galaor. But libertinism is only a subordinate fea¬ 
ture of Galaor; that which stands foremost is his 
high sense of chivalrous honour. Florian has his 
wit, his good-humour, and his courage, to palliate 
his faults; but these are not sufficient, and he is 
never respected by the reader as Galaor is. What 
is excused in one as a weakness, is condemned ip 
the other as a vice. This is unfortunately mana¬ 
ged ; for, as he is the cause of the final war, his cha¬ 
racter should have been clearer. Had Targiana 
been sister instead of wife to Albayzar, it would 
have been felt the Turks were in the right; and 
as it is, they are not so manifestly in the wrong, 
as the author should have made them.” 

The romance of Palmerin was translated from 
French into English by Anthony Munday, the 
Grub-street patriarch, as he has been called, to¬ 
wards the close of the sixteenth century. This 
work, however, according to Mr Southey, was ex¬ 
tremely ill executed, as it was, in a great measure, 
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performed by journeymen who understood neither 
French nor English. It lias lately been transla¬ 
ted from the original, with much elegance, by the 
author so often quoted in the above inquiries con¬ 
cerning the romances of the peninsula. 

Tlie work with which we have been last occupi¬ 
ed may be regarded as closing the family history 
of the Palmerins. It was, I believe, subsequently 
carried on in Portuguezc, but this continuation 
obtained no celebrity t|or success. There is, how¬ 
ever, a very pretty French romance of the six¬ 
teenth century, by Gabriel Chapuis, who transla¬ 
ted so many of the Spanish tales of chivalry, enti¬ 
tled Darinel, son of Primaleon. The most inte¬ 
resting adventures relate to the Palace of Illusions, 
raised by a magician, in which every one who 
entered fancied he enjoyed all things that he wish¬ 
ed. This work is announced as translated from 
the Spanish, but was in fact the composition of 
Chapuis. 

Besides the romances concerning the imaginary 
families of Amadis and Palmerin, there are men¬ 
tioned in the scrutiny of Don Quixote’s library, 
Don Olivante de Laura, by Antonio de Torque- 
mada, which is condemned for its arrogance and 
absurdity, and Felixmarte of Hyrcania, which is 
sent to the bon-fire in the court, for the harshness 
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and dryness of the style, spite of the strange birth 
and chimerical adventures of its hero. Dr John¬ 
son, I suppose, is the only person in this land who 
has been guilty of reading the whole of Felix- 
marte of Hyrcania. Bishop Percy informed Bos¬ 
well, “ That the doctor, when a boy, was immo¬ 
derately fond of romances of chivalry, and he 
retained his fondness for them through life; so 
that, spending part of a summer at my parsonage- 
house in the country, he chose for his regular 
reading the old Spanish romance of Felixmarte of 
Hyrcania, in folio, which he real quite through.” 
— Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. I. p. 25, Rvo., 
The more celebrated romance of Don Belianis 
of Greece,’ is frequently alluded to in Avellane- 
da’s continuation of Don Quixote, and is also men¬ 
tioned by Cervantes more favourably than most 
others of the same description, in the scrutiny of 
the library. “ This which I have in my hands, 
said the barber, is the famous Belianis. Truly, 
cried the curate, he with his second, third, and 
fourth parts, had need of a dose to purge his ex- 

1 Lihro primero del valoroso e invencible prencipe Don 
Beliaim de Grecia, hijn del Emperador I)on Belanio de 
Grecia, tacada de lengun Griega en la qua! le escrivio el sa* 
bio Frisian por un hijn de) vertuoio varan Toribio Fernan¬ 
dez. Fruited 1501 and 1579. 
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cessive choler: Besides, his castle of Fame should 
be demolished, and a heap of other rubbish remo¬ 
ved, in order to which I give my vote to grant 
them the benefit of a reprieve, and as they shew 
signs of amendment, so shall mercy or justice be 
used towards them: In the mean time take them 
into custody, and keep them safe at home; but 
let none be permitted to converse with them.” 

It would be needless to detain and tire the read¬ 
er with any abcount of the history of the Invenci- 
bh Cavallero Don Polindo, son of the king of 
Numidia, and his love with the Princess Belisia; of 
the Valeroso Cavallero Don Cirongilio of Thrace, 
son of the king of Macedonia, written by Bernar¬ 
do de Vargas, or of the Esforzado Cavallero Don 
Clarian de Landanis, by (Jeronimo Lopez. 

There still remain, however, two romances of 
considerable beauty and interest, which first ap¬ 
peared in the dialect of Catalonia. 

When the Romans were expelled from Spain 
by the northern invaders, the language they be¬ 
queathed was adopted, but soon disfigured by the 
conquerors. During the ninth century it was still 
farther corrupted by the inroads of the Moors, and 
had at length so far degenerated, that the Arabic 
becatt^dte chief vehicle of literary composition, 
o TnMpeventh century the French Romans lan- 
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guage was introduced into the peninsula by prince 
Henry of Lorraine, who married a daughter of 
Alphonso VI. of Castile, and was diffused by the 
intercourse which subsisted between the French 
and Spanish nations, in their mutual resistance of 
the Saracens. A great change in consequence 
took place in the language of Spain, and five or 
six different dialects were spoken in the peninsula. 
Of these, the earliest, the most widely extended, 
and the one which bore the strongest resemblance 
to the southern French Romans, w as that adopted 
in Catalonia. It was spoken in that province, in 
Koussillon and Valentia; and, till the period of 
the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, (when the 
Castilian tongue became prevalent,) it was the lan¬ 
guage which afforded the best specimens, both of 
prose and poetical composition. Petrarch is said 
to have been largely indebted to the amatory 
verses of the Troubadours of this region, and two 
of the earliest and most interesting romances that 
have been produced in Spain, appeared in the dia¬ 
lect of Catalonia, previous to their translation into 
the Castilian. 

Of these the earliest, and perhaps the most cu¬ 
rious, is 
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TIRANTE THE WHITE,* 

the first part of which was written in the Catalo¬ 
nian dialect by Johan Martorell, a knight of Va¬ 
lencia, but being left unfinished by him, it was 
conipieated by Juan de Oalba. The first of these 
authors informs us he translated it from the Eng¬ 
lish, by which Mr Warton conjectures he meant 
the Breton language, in which it may have been 
originally written. It is difficult to say whether 
this assertion of the author be true, or whether he 
has framed the story, to give some appearance of 
authenticity to his romance, which relates the ex¬ 
ploits of a Breton knight. That part of it which 
contains the history of the earl of Warwick, is, I 
think, most probably translated, as it closely cor¬ 
responds with tlie old English romance, Guy of 
Warwick, which was versified from the original 
French in the beginning of the 14th century;— 
a period long preceding the composition of Ti- 
rante the White in Spain. 

' Lot cinco iibros del rfforjado y inteocibile Cavallcro 
Xi rente cl Blanco di Roca Saluda Cavellero dc la Garro- 
tera, M qoal pm su aba Cavafieria alcaajo a scr principc y 
Cesar del imperio de Grttla. 
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At what time this romance was written or tran«. 
slated by Martorell, is not precisely ascertained. 
It was first printed, however, at Valencia, in 1490; 
and there is mentioned in it a work on chivalry, 
entitled, L'Arbre des Batailles, which was written 
in 1390; so that it must have been composed be¬ 
tween these two periods. But the date may, I think, 
be still farther limited. The Canary islands were 
discovered in 1326, and began to be well known 
in Europe about 1405. Now, from the false no¬ 
tions expressed concerning them in Tirante, and 
the extravagant idea which seems to be entertain¬ 
ed of their power and magnitude, it is probable this 
romance was written before their precise situation 
and extent were ascertained in the peninsula. On 
the whole, therefore, the era of its composition 
may be pretty safely fixed about the year 1400. 

Tirante, as has been mentioned, was first pub¬ 
lished in the Catalonian dialect at Valencia, in ' 
1490. It was thence transferred into the Casti¬ 
lian language, and published at Valladolid in 1511, 
one volume folio. There has been no subsequent 
Spanish edition, but the Italian translation by Le- 
lio Manfredi has passed through three impressions, 
of which the first appeared in 1538. The Count 
de Caylus more lately brought it forward in a 
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French garb, after tlu: fashion of the Count de 
Tressan ; he has altered the incidents of the story 
in some places; in others he has considerably 
abridged the work, by omitting precepts of chi¬ 
valry, and lias almost every where rendered it 
more licentious. 

The hero of this romance, while on his journey 
to attend the tournaments, which were about to be 
celebrated in England, (on account of the marri¬ 
age of the king of that country with a princess of 
France,) is accidentally separated from his compa¬ 
nions, and having fallen asleep on his horse, ar¬ 
rives in, rather an unwarlike attitude at the her¬ 
mitage of William, earl of Warwick. 

This nobleman, disgusted with the European 
world, had gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Thence he spread a report of his death, which 
seems to have been eagerly received in England, 
returned to his. own country in disguise, and esta¬ 
blished himself in a retirement near the castle in 
which his countess resided. After he had passed 
some time in solitude, fortune gave him an oppor- 
, tunity of rendering signal service to his country. 
The great king of the Canary islands had landed in 
Britain with a formidable army, and had subdued 
nearly the whole of England, while the monarch 
of the conquered country, driven successively 
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from London and Canterbury, had sought refuge 
in the town of Warwick, which was soon invested 
by the Canary forces. At this crisis, the earl, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, came to the as¬ 
sistance of his prince; killed the intrusive mo¬ 
narch in single combat, and defeated his succes¬ 
sor in a pitched battle. After these important 
services the carl discovered himself to hi<j count¬ 
ess, and again retired to his hermitage. In the 
English metrical romance of Guy of Warwick, 
translated from the French, that earl, after a long 
absence, returns to England, in disguise of a 
palmer, visits his countess unknown to her, and 
delivers King Atholstanc from an invasion the 
Danes, wiio had besieged him in Winchester, by 
overthrowing their champion in single combat. 

William of Warwick was engaged in the perusal 
of L’Arbre des Batailles, when the unknown and 
drowsy knight arrived at his habitation. When 
roused from the sleep in which he was plunged, 
he informed the earl that his name was Tirante el 
Blanco, that he was so called, because his father 
was lord ol' the marches of Tirranie, situatei in 
that part of France which was opposite to the 
coast of England, and that his mother was daugh-' 
ter to the duke of Britany. After this gcnealogicul 
sketch, he mentioned his design of attending the 
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tournaments, and receiving the honour of knight¬ 
hood. His host accordingly read to him a chapter 
from L’Arbre dcs Batailics, which was a work on 
the institutions of chivalry. This prelection he 
accompanied with a learned commentary, explain¬ 
ing the different sorts of arms which were used 
in combats, and dwelling on the exploits of an¬ 
cient knights: “ But, as it is late,” continues he, 
“ your company must be at a distance ; you are 
ignorant, of the roads, and you will be in danger 
of losing yourself in the woods, with which this 
district is covered. I therefore recommend an 
immediate departure.” The above arguments 
migh^ certainly have supported a more hospit¬ 
able conclusion, but Tiran is dismissed with a 
present of the Tree of Battles, as a manual of 
chivalry, and a request to revisit the hermitage 
on his return from the tournaments. 

Tiran accordingly, when the festival, which last¬ 
ed a twelvemonth, was concluded, repaired to the 
hermitage, and, encouraged by the proofs -he had 
formerly received of the hospitable disposition of 
tijeearl, brought his companions, to the number of 
thirty-eight, along with him. The earl, after he 
had recovered from his consternation, demanded 
an account of the tournaments, and enquired who 
had most distinguished himself. He is answered by 
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Diofebo, one of his guests, that it was Tiran him¬ 
self; that a French lord, called Villcrmes, having 
objected to his wearing a knot which had adorned 
the bosom of the beautiful Agnes, daughter to the 
duke of Berri, had defied him to mortal combat, 
and had required that they should fight armed with 
a paper buckler and a helmet of flowers. The 
combatants having accordingly met in this fantas¬ 
tic array, Villermes was killed in the encounter. 
Tiran haying recovered from eleven wounds he 
had received, six of which, according to surgical 
etiquette, ought to have been mortal, killed in one 
day four knights, who were brothers in arms, and 
who proved to be the dukes of Burgundy and Ba¬ 
varia, and the kings of Poland and Friezeland. 
This last monarch found an avenger in one of 
his subjects, Kyrie Eleison, or, Lord have mercy 
upon us, who was suspected of a descent from 
the ancient giants. On arriving in England, this 
champion visited the tomb of his master, and ex¬ 
pired of grief on beholding his monument, and 
the arms of Tiran suspended over the banners of 
his sovereign. His place was supplied by his bro¬ 
ther Thomas of Montauban, whose stature afford¬ 
ed still more unequivocal symptoms of gigantic 
, ancestry. In spite of his pedigree, or perhaps in 
consequence of it, as giants were always unlucky 
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in the romantic ages, he was overthrown by Tiran, 
and consented to beg his life. 

Here ends the relation of the exploits of Tiran, 
during the marriage festivals of England. From 
the hermitage of the earl of Warwick he returns 
to ISritany. where a messenger soon after arrives 
with intelligence that Rhodes and its knights are 
closely besieged by the Genoese and the sultan of 
Cairo. Tiran sets out for the relief of this island, 
and takes Philip, the youngest son of the king of 
France, along with him. In the course of their 
voyage they anchor in the roads of Palermo. The 
king of Sicily throws over a platform from the 
port to the vessel of Tiran, and covers it with ta¬ 
pestry, hanging down to the sea. Tiran and his 
companions, having been treated on shore with 
corresponding magnificence, proceed on their des¬ 
tination. The siege of Rhodes is raised immedi¬ 
ately on their landing, and after this success they 
return to Sicily, where Philip is united to the prin¬ 
cess of that country. 

Soon after the marriage of Philip and the prin¬ 
cess, a messenger from the emperor of Constan¬ 
tinople announces the invasion of his master’s 
territories, by a Moorish soldan and the Grand 
Turk. AAur hero proceeds to the succour of the 
'Greek jRpre, and immediately on his arrival is 
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entrusted by its sovereign with the chief command 
of tiie forces. After Tiran receives this appoint¬ 
ment, a great part of the romance is occupied 
with long details of the war carried on against 
the Turks, who are defeated in several pitched bat¬ 
tles. In one of these the kings of Cappadocia and 
Egypt, and a hundred thousand men, are killed 
on the part of the enemy: the sultan, the king 
of Africa, the Grand Turk, and Grand Turk's 
son, are severely wounded ; with a loss of only 
twelve hundred and thirty-four men on the side of 
the Greeks. Being unable to withstand such in¬ 
equality of slaughter, the Turks are forced to solicit 
a truce. This being granted, the interval of repose 
is occupied with splendid festivals and tourna¬ 
ments, held at Constantinople. During this pe¬ 
riod, Urganda, sister of the renowned Arthur, ar¬ 
rives at Constantinople in quest of her brother. 
The emperor exhibits to her an old gentleman he 
kept in a cage, whom she speedily recognises as 
the object of her search. As long as he retains his 
sword, the famed Kscalibor, in his hand, he returns 
most pertinent answers,to the questions address¬ 
ed to him ; but when deprived of this support, 
his observations becomes extremely infantile. Ur- 
ganda is permitted,to take him along with her. 
On the same evening she gives a splendid supper, 
6 
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in the vessel in which she had arrived, to the em¬ 
peror and his court, and sets sail with her brother 
next morning. But it is not said how Arthur 
found his way to Constantinople, nor where he 
went after his departure. In this stage, too, of 
the romance, the intrigues of the Greek ladies 
with the French knights who had accompanied 
Tiran to Constantinople, are related, and the par¬ 
ticulars of some of them detailed with unnecessary 
minuteness. Ilvppolito seduces, or rather is sedu¬ 
ced by, the empress; and Diol'eho, afterwards 
created duke of Macedonia, carries on an amour 
with Stcphauiu, one of the attendants of Carme- 
sina, daughter of the emperor. Tiran becomes 
enamoured of ibis princess, who, during day. was 
always surrounded by a hundred and seventy dam¬ 
sels ; but at other seasons lie lias frequent inter¬ 
views with her, by favour of one of her attendants, 
called Plazirdcmavida. The good understanding, 
however, which subsisted between Tiran and the 
princess, is at length interrupted by the plots of 
the Vedova Iteposada, another attendant, who, 
having fallen in love with Tiran, contrives to make 
him jealous of her mistress, by a stratagem resem¬ 
bling that which deceives Claudio in Much, Ado 
about Nothing, and also the .lover of Geneura in 
the fifth canto of the Orlando Furioso. 
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The truce between the Turks and Christians be¬ 
ing expired, Tiran sets out for the army without 
taking leave of the princess. While the vessel in 
which he was to be conveyed is still at anchor 
in the roads, she dispatches Plazirdemavida to en¬ 
quire into the reasons of his conduct; but a storm 
having meanwhile arisen, and the ship having been 
driven from its moorings, her emissary is unable to 
return to Constantinople, and the vessel is carried 
tow rds the coast of Africa. Two mariners con¬ 
vey Plazirdemavida on shore. Tiran remains with 
a single sailor in the vessel, until it is at length 
wrecked on the coast of Tunis. While wandering 
on the shore, our hero meets accidentally with the 
ambassador of the king of Tremecen, is conducted 
by him to court, amt proves of great service to 
that monarch in the wars in which he was engaged. 
On one occasion Tiran besieges the town of Mon- 
tagata, when, to his great surprise, Plazirdemavi¬ 
da, whom he believed lost, comes to his camp to 
intercede for the inhabitants, and is now appointed 
queen of an extensive territory. Tiran, by means 
of similar alliances and conquests, is enabled to 
embark a hundred and fifty thousand infantry, and 
eighty-eight thousand cavalry, for the succour of 
the Greek emperor. Soon after his return to Con¬ 
stantinople with this formidable armament, he 
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bums the Turkish fleet, and, by taking a strong 
position in rear of their army, (which rendered 
a retreat impracticable) he ultimately secures an 
advantageous peace. 

Splendid preparations arc now made for the 
nuptials of Tiran and Carmesina; an event which 
Tiran had rendered insipid before his last expedi¬ 
tion against the Turks. While on his return to 
Constantinople, after the conclusion of the treaty, 
he receives orders, at the distance of a day’s jour¬ 
ney from the city, to wait till the preparations be 
conrpleted. In this interval, while lounging one 
day on the banks of a river, and conversing on his 
happiness with the kings of 'Ethiopia, Fez, and 
Sicily, he is seized with a pleurisy, and expires 
soon after. When this intelligence is brought to 
Constantinople, the emperor dies of grief; and the 
demise of the princess on the same day completes' 
the triple mortality. The empress having given 
orders for the funerals, passes the ensuing night 
with her lover Hyppnlito, 'who redoubles her im¬ 
patience to.share with hint the throne to which she 
had now succeeded. After a joiitt reign of three 
years, she bequeaths to him the empire, and her 
place is supplied by a daughter of the king of 
England. 1 

• Tliecoiebratcd Baron Grimm, “ who did not, it seems. 
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1 have been thus minute in the account of Ti¬ 
rante the White, as it is one of the three roman¬ 
ces preserved in the scrutiny of Doit Quixote’s 
library. “ 15y her taking so many romances to¬ 
gether,” says Cervantes, “ there fell one at the 
barber’s feet, who had a mind to see what if was, 
and found it to be Tirante the White. God save 
me, quoth the priest, with a loud voice, is Tirante 
die White there ? Give me him hefe, neighbour, 
for 1 shall find in him a treasure of delight and a 
mine of entertainment. Here we have Don Kvrie 
Eleison of Montalvan, a valorous knight, and his 
brother Thomas of Montalvan, and the knight 
Fonseca, and the combat which the valiant Do- 
triante fought with Alano; and the smart conceits 
of the damsel Plazerdemavida, with the amours 
and artifices of the widow Ueposada, and madam 
the empress in love with her squire Hvppolite.” 
He then advises the housewife to take .it home, 
and read it; “ for though,” continues the priest. 


add to his other qualifications the charms of an agreeable 
person, took incredible pains to supply lus natural deficiency 
by the artificial resources of the roilet- 'f he qunnfity.of 
ceruse, or white paint, with which he daily filleii up the 
lines and wrinkles of hi - face, joined to his want of mode¬ 
ration in the enjoyment of bis bonnes fortunes, procured for 
him the appellation of T'lran le Blanc.’’ 
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"the author deserved to be sent to the gallics for 
writing so many foolish things seriously, yet, in 
its way,* it is the best book in the world. Here 
the knights cat and sleep, and die in their beds, 
and make their wills before their death, with se¬ 
veral things which are wanting in all other books 
of this kind.” 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that Tirante the 
White is of a nature altogether different from the 
other romances of chivalry. It possesses much 
more quaintness and pleasantry. Nor is it occu¬ 
pied with the detached adventures of a dozen, dif¬ 
ferent knights; the attention is constantly fixed 
on the adventures of Tiran, of whom the reader 
never loses sight, and, except in the account of 
the fetes in England, which occupies a small part 
of the work, there are hardly any tournaments or 
single combats. Tiran is more a skilful command¬ 
er than a valiant knight, and subdues his enemies 
more by a knowledge in the art of war, than by 
his personal courage. In other romance's the he¬ 
roes arc only endowed with bravery, all besides is 
the work of magicians. Tiran, on the contrary, 
performs nothing incredible, every thing he does 
lies w ithin the sphere of human capacity. Giants, 

* Per, su'cstilo. This hns been rendered “ in point of 
style,” by some of the translators of Cervantes. 
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so prevalent in other romances, are here dwin¬ 
dled to nothing. Ryrie Eleison and his brother 
Thomas are but meagre monsters. "No helpless 
females are protected, no enchanted castles resto¬ 
red to the ordinary properties of stone and lime. 
I remember, indeed, no magical story, except that 
of Espertius, who, while on his way from Africa 
to assist Tiran at Constantinople, is driven on the 
island of Cos, where he restores the daughter of 
Hippocrates to her original form. She appeared 
to him in the shape of a dragon, into which she 
had been changed by Diana; hut. by consenting 
to kiss her on the mouth, the knight eftectcd her 
transformation. A belief in a tradition precisely 
the same, is attributed to the inhabitants of Cos, 
in a book of modern French travels, of which I 
have forgotten the title. Sir John Mandeville, in 
his Travels, also relates a story somewhat similar. 
Speaking of an enchanted dragon in the isle of 
Cos, “ a yonge man," says he, “ that wiste not 
of the dragoun, went out of a shippe, and went 
throghe the isle, till that he cam into the cave; 
here he saw a damsel who bad him come agen on 
the morwe, and then come and kysse hire on the 
mouth, and have no drede, for 1 schall do the no 
manner harm, alle be it that thou see me in like¬ 
ness of a dragoun, for thoughe thou see me hide- 
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oils and horrible to token onne, I do the to wytcri 
that it is made be enchantment, tor vvitliouten 
doubt 1 am none other than thou socst now. an 
woman, ami xyit'fhou kyssf me tlmu shah have all 
thistresure, and be my lord, and lord also of that 
isle." This ambiguous lady, however, was not. the 
daughter of Hippocrates, the dragon of the Spa¬ 
nish romance, who. according to Sir John Man- 
devilie, frequented a Uiilerent island. “ anil some 
men seyne that in the isle of Lungo is yit tin: 
daughter of Vpoeras, i:. tonne amt likenessc of a 
great dragoun. that is a hundred I’adine in letigtii 
as men seyne, for ] have not seen Itire, and tliei of 
the isles fallen hire Tadic of the Land,"—a fiction 
which may partly have originated iu one of that 
physician's children being called Draco, a circum¬ 
stance mentioned by Suidas on the authority of 
Galon. The story of Rspertius and the daughter 
of Hippocrates was probably conveyed to the au¬ 
thor of Tirante by some obscure, but pretalent, 
tradition; and, through the medium of this work, 
a similar incident has been adopted in innumerable 
tales of wonder and many romantic poems. In the 
25th and 26th cantos of the second book of lierni's 
Orlando Innamorato, the paladin Brandimartc, af¬ 
ter surmounting many obstacles, penetrates into the 
recesses of an enchanted palace. There he finds 
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a fair damsel seated upon a tomb, who announces 
to him, that in order to achieve her deliverance, 
lie must .raise the lid of the sepulchre, and kiss 
whatever being should issue forth. The knight, 
having pledged his faith, proceeds to open the 
tond), out of which a monstrous snake raises itself 
with a tremendous hiss. Brandimarte with much 
reluctance fulfils the conditions of the adventure, 
and the monster is instantly changed into a beau¬ 
tiful .fairy, who loads her deliverer with benefits 
(Scott’s Minstrelsy, vol. II. p. 84). In the ballad 
of Kempion, the prince of that name effects a 
similar transformation by a similar effort. There is 
a like story in the (itli tale of the Contes Atnou- 
reux de Jean ldore, written toward the end of the 
15th century. 

The second provincial romance to which I for¬ 
merly alluded, is that of 


PARTENOPEX df. BLOIS, 1 

which was written in the Catalonian dialect in the 
13th century, and printed at Tarragona in 1488. 

1 Libra i!cl csfolzsido Cavaliers Comie Partinnplcs que 
fuc limpcrador de Constandnopla. 
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The Castilian translation appeared at Alcala, 1513, 
4to, and afterwards in 1547. M. Le Grand, how¬ 
ever, has endeavoured to establish that,this work 
was originally French, and informs us that liis 
own modem version, appended to his Contes ct 
Fabliaux, is made from a manuscript poem in the 
library of St Germain des Pres, which he conjec¬ 
tures to be of the 12th century. 

The Princess Melior succeeded her father Ju¬ 
lian in the Greek empire. Though well qualified 
to govern, from natural talents, and the advan- 
■ tages derived from a knowledge of magic, her 
subjects insisted on her selecting a husband, but 
granted two years for the choice. She accordingly 
despatched emissaries to all the courts of Europe, 
with instructions to enable these messengers to 
make a judicious election. 

At this time there lived in France a young man, 
called Partenopex de Alois, who was nephew to 
the king of Paris. One day, while hunting with 
his uncle in the forest of Ardennes, he is separated 
from his party while pursuing a wild boar, and 
night falling, he loses his way in the woods. On 
the following day, after long wandering, he comes 
to the sea-shore, and perceives a splendid vessel 
moored near the land, which he enters to ascer- 
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tain if any person were on board, but he finds Si 
one. Now this pinnace happened to be enchant¬ 
ed, and, disdaining the vulgar operations of a pilot, 
as soon as l’artenopex had embarked,- it sponta¬ 
neously steered a right course, and after a pros¬ 
perous voyage, arrived in the bay of a delightful 
country. Vessels of this sort are common in ro¬ 
mance. There is one in the beautiful fabliau of 
Gugemar. In the 7th junto of the Rinaldo wc 
have an enchanted bark, which was solely directed 
by the force of magic, and invariably condufctfd 
the knights who entered it to some splendid Act- 
venture. A self-navigated gondelay is also intro¬ 
duced in Spenser’s Faery Queen, (b. ii. c. (>:)— 

Eftsooncfl'her shallow ship away did slide, 

More swiff than swallow slicres the liquid skye, 
Withouten onre or pilot it to £Hide, 

Or winged canvas with the wind to fly; 

JKoj; it was taught the way which she would have, 

And both from rocks and flats itself could wisely save. 

The finest of these barks is that which conducts 
the Christian knights, in their search of Rinaldo, 
to the residence of Armida. This fiction, however, 
was not the invention of the middle ages, but is 
of classical origin j vessels of this nature being 
"vol. n , a 
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described by Alcinous to Ulysses, in the 8th bool 
of the Odyssey ;— 

So shall.lliou instant reach I lie realms assign'd, 

In wondrous ships self-moved, inspired with mind ; 

No helm secures their course, no pilot guides, 
fiike man, intelligent, they plough the tides, 

Conscious of every coast, and every hay, 

That lies beneath the sun s all-seeing 'ay ; 

Though clouds and darkness veil the encumber'd sky, 
fearless through darknesaand through clouds they fly. 

Partcnopex having disembarked from bis ma¬ 
gical conveyance, approached and entered a castle 
of marvellous extent and beauty, which stood near 
the harbour. In the saloon, which was lighted by 
diamonds, he finds preparetl an exquisite repast, 
but no one appears. Attendance, could be the bet¬ 
ter dispensed with, as the dainties placed them¬ 
selves of their own accord on Ids lip's. After he 
had taken advantage of their hospitality, alighted 
torch showed him the way to his hed-clmmber, 
where he was undressed by invisible hands. The 
notion of such a palace, like many other incidents 
in this romance, must have been suggested by the 
story of Cupid and Psyche in Apuleius. A similar 
fiction has been adopted by the earliest romantic 
a the second canto of the Mor- 
tliat giant comes with his master 


poet of Italy 
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Orlando to a splendid and mysterious castle, in 
which the apartments are richly furnished, and 
the table spread with every sort of wines and pro¬ 
visions. After the guests haye’partahen of a sump- 
tuous repast, they retire to rest on rich couches 
prepared for their repose, no one having appeared 
in the course of the entertainment. 

•When l’grtenopex had gone to bed, -and the 
lights had been extinguished, a lady entered the 
apartment, who, after some tedious expostulation 
on the freedom he had used in usurping the usual 
place of her repose', evinced a strong determina¬ 
tion not to be put out of her way. In the course 
of the night his c ompanion acquaints him that she 
is Melior of Constantinople, who, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was a great empress, and a fairy at the same 
time.-' Having fallen in love with 1’artonopex, on 
report, ol her emissaries, she had contrived the en¬ 
chantments he had lately witnessed. She farther 
intimated, that he was to remain at her castle, hut 
that he would‘forfeit her affections if he attempt¬ 
ed to obtain a sight of her person before the lapse 
of two years; a deprivation for which she seemed 
disposed to compensate by the most ample grati¬ 
fication of his other seitses. In the morning the 
most splendid habiliments were brought him by 
l’racla,. the sister of the empress fairy. Having 
10 
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dogs and horses dt his command, lie usually spent 
the day in hunting, and in the evenings was en¬ 
tertained by a concert from invisible musicians. 

Anxious, at length, to revisit his native coun¬ 
try, which lie learned had been attacked by foreign 
enemies, Partenopex hazarded an exposition of 
his wishes to his mistress, who, after exacting a 
promise of return, accommodates him with ihe 
magic sloop in which he had arrived, and which 
in a short while conveys him to France. On the 
evening he landed he sets out tor Paris, and on 
his way meets with a knight, whom he discovers 
fo be Guudin, the lover of Uracla. The strict¬ 
est intimacy arises between these two persons 
after a dreadful combat; a mode of introduc¬ 
tion, which, though now fallen into disuse, was: 
the usual. commencement of friendship in those 
chivalrous ages:— 

Deux Chevaliers qui se sonl bicn battus, 

Soit a Cheval, suit a la noble escrime, 

Avcc le sabre ou de longs fers poinlus, 

De pied cn cap tout couverts, ou tout uus, 

Ont 1*1111 pour l’autrc une secrete estiine ; 

Et chacun d’eux exalte les vertus 

Ft les grands conps de son digue adversaire, 

Lorsque surtout il n’est plus en colere : 

Mais s’il advient, apr£s cebeau conflit, 

Quelque accident—quelque triste fortune, . 
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Qtielque misere a Ions lex deux commune, 
Incontinent, le Malheur les unit; 

I.’ Amititf nait de leurs dcstins contraires, 

El deux heros persecutes son t Freres. 

La VuctUe, Preface au chant ix. 

“ Expell’d their native homes by adverse fate, 

They knock’d alternate at each other’s gate ; 

Then blazed the castle at the midnight hour 
For him whose arms had shook its firmest tower.” 

Soon after the arrival of Partcnopex in France, 
Angelica, the pope’s niece, who was at this time 
residing at the court of Paris, falls in love with him, 
and in order to detach him from his engagement 
with the fairy, which she had discovered by means 
of an intercepted letter, she employs a holy man, 
who repaired to Partcnopex, and denounced Me- 
lior as n demon. He found that her lover was proof 
against an insinuation with regard to his mistress 
possessing a serpent’s tail, which he begged to be 
excused from crediting, but that he was somewhat 
startled by. the assurance, that she had a black 
skin, white eyes, and red teeth. 

Partcnopex having returned to the residence 
of the fairy, resolves to satisfy himself the first 
night he passes in her company, as to the truth of 
her possessing the perfections attributed to her in 
France. On raising a lamp to her countenance, 
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he has the satisfaction to find site lias been cruelly 
traduced; but, as she unfortunately awakes, from 
a drop of wax falling on her bosom, he incurs her 
utmost resentment. His life is spared at the in¬ 
tercession of Uracla, but, being forced to leave the 
castle, he repairs to the forest of Ardennes, having 
adopted the scheme of presenting lys person a-, 
food for the wild-beasts, with which that district, 
abounded. This consummation, however desira¬ 
ble, was retarded by unaccountable circumstances; 
for though tantalized during a whole night by the 
roaring of lions aqd' hissing of serpents, who gave 
repeated demonstrations of accommodating the 
knight, the provoking animals avoided all personal 
intercourse, and one of the monsters selected the 
horse of Partenopex in preference to bis master. 
The neighings of the steed brought Uracla to the 
spot, who had set out in quest of Partenopex on 
perceiving some relenting symptoms on the part 
of her sister. Partenopex, all hopes of personal 
• deglutition being at an end, consented to accom¬ 
pany Uracla to her castle in Tenedos, there to 
await the resolves of the empress fairy. Leaving 
Partenopex in this abode, Uracla set out on a visit 
to her sister, and, relying on the prowess of Par- 
t.enopex, persuaded her to declare that she would 
bestow her hand on the victor, in a tournament 
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she was about to proclaim. The princesses of 
romance frequently offer their hand to the con¬ 
queror in a tournament, perhaps on the same prin¬ 
ciple on which 15ayle says Penelope promised to 
espouse the suitor who should bend the bow of 
Ulysses. ■ 

While preparations were mating for the tour¬ 
naments, Parseis, an attendant of Uracla, having 
become enamoured of Partenopex, took him out 
one day in a boat. After some time, Partenopex 
remarked to her the distance they were from land. 
The damsel then made an unequivocal declaration • 
.of attachment., and confessed she had recourse to 
this stratagem to have an opportunity for the 
avowal. Partenopex, who perhaps saw no insur¬ 
mountable objection to a communication of this 
nature on shore, began to express much dissatis¬ 
faction at his cruise ; but his complaints were in¬ 
terrupted by a tempest, which drove the vessel to 
the coast of Syria; Partenopex, being forced to 
land, was seized by the natives, and became the. 
prisoner of King Herman. During his captivity, 
the sultan of Persia ordered this tributary monarch 
to accompany him to the tournaments which wet;e 
about to be celebrated at Constantinople. After 
his departure, Parjcnopex having contrived to in¬ 
terest the queen in Ids behalf, was allowed to 
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escape, and arrived in the capital of the eastern 
empire just as the tournaments commenced. Jlis 
most formidable antagonist was the sultan of Per¬ 
sia, but Partenopex is at length, by his strength 
and courage, permitted to lay claim to the hand 
ol the rejoiced and forgiving empress. 

The romance of Partenopex is obviously de¬ 
rived from the table of Cupid and Psyche, so 
beautifully told by Apulciux. Psyche is borne 
on the wings of Zephyr to the palace of her divine 
admirer. Partenopex is transported in a self-na¬ 
vigated bark, before a favourable breeze, to the 
mansion of Melior. ilolh are entertained at a 
banquet produced by invisible agency, and similar 
restrictions on curiosity are imposed : both are se¬ 
duced into disobedience by the false insinuations 
of friends, and adopt the same method of clearing 
up their suspicions. Banishment, and a forfeiture 
of favour, are the punishments inflicted on both ; 
and, after a long course of penance, both are re¬ 
stored to the affections of their supernatural ad¬ 
mirers. These resemblances are too close to per¬ 
mit us to doubt, that tile story of Psyche has, 
directly or indirectly, furnished materials for the 
fiction witli which wc have been engaged. ■■ Some 
of the incidents in Partenopex have also a close 
resemblance to the story of the Prince of Futtun 
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and Mherbanou, in the Bahar-Danush, or Garden 
of Knowledge. That work was indeed posterior 
to the composition of Partenopex; but the author 
Inatulla acknowledges that it was compiled from 
Brahmin traditions. The Peri, who is the heroine, 
of that tale, is possessed of a barge covered with 
jewels, which steered without sails or oars; and 
the prince, while in search of its incomparable 
mistress, arrives at a palace, in which he finds the 
richest effects and preparations for festivity, but 
no person appears. 

Partenopex de Blois was translated info Ger¬ 
man, probably from the French n/mtins, as early 
as the thirteenth century, the hero and his mis¬ 
tress being denomjnatud Partenopier and Mcliure. 
It. has also been recently versified by Mr Rose. 
The subject is happily chosen, as the romantic 
nature of the incidents, and tenderness of the 
amatory descriptions, arc highly susceptible of 
poetical embellishment. Melior’s enchanted pa¬ 
lace is thus described :— . 


Fast try the margin of the tumbling flood, 
Crown'd with embattled towers, a castle stood. 
The marble walls a chequer’d field display'd, 
With stones of many-colour'd hues inlaid ; 



Beneath the porch, in rich mosaic, Maze 
The sun, and silver lamp that drinks his rajs. 
Kero stood the symbol'll elements pour!ray’d. 
And nature all her secret springs display'd : 
Were too was seen whate'er of earlier age. 

Or later time, had graced the histoi 'u page; 
And storied loves of knights and courtly dame*, 
Pageants and triumphs, tournaments and games 
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CHAPTER VL 


Romances of Chivalry relating to Classical and 
■Mythological Heroes.—Litre de Jason.—La 
vie de Hercule.—-Alexandre, Ifc. 


It lias been suggested in a former part of this 
work, that many arbitrary' fictions of romance are 
drawn from the classical and mythological au¬ 
thors ; and in the summary given of the tales of 
chivalry, a few instances have been pointed out, 
in which the ancient stories-of Greece have been 
introduced, modified merely by the manners of 
the age. 

Since so much of the machinery of romance has 
been derived from classical fiction, it would have 
been strange had not. the heroes of antiquity been 
also enlisted under the banners'of chivalry. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find that Achilles, Jason, and Her¬ 
cules, were early adopted into romance, and cele- 
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brated in common with the knights of the Round 
Tabic, the .paladins of Charlemagne, and the ima¬ 
ginary lineage of Amadis and Pahnerin. 

And though the purer streams of classical learn¬ 
ing were probably withheld from the romancers of 
the middle ages, spurious materials were not want¬ 
ing to make them in some degree “ conscious of 
a former time.” 

The “ Tale of Troy Divine” had been kept alive 
in two Latin works, which passed under the names 
of Dares Phrygius and-Dictys Crctensis. The for¬ 
mer was a Trojan priest, mentioned bv Homer,', 
and was believed to have written an account of the 
destruction of Troy. .Lilian mentions that the his¬ 
tory of Dares Phrygius was extant in his time, but 
he probably refers to some spurious author who 
had assumed that appellation. At length an ob¬ 
scure writer, posterior to the age of Constantine, 
availing himself of this tradition, wrote a book, 
which he entitled Do Excidio Trojat, and which 


1 The som (if Dares first the coniUat sought, 

A wealthy foul rich without a fault; 

In Vulcan’s fane the father's days were led. 

The sons to toils of glorious battle bred. 

Pope’s Iliad , b. j. 
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professed to be translated from the work of Dares 
1’rygius, by Cornelius Nepos. A pretended epis¬ 
tle is prefixed, as addressed by tbe translator to 
Sallust, in which he informs his friend that ho 
had discovered a MS.' in the hand-writing of 
Dares, while studying at Athens, where that his¬ 
torian had - always been held in higher estimation 
than Homer, &c. The forgery, sheltered under 
these specious names, was a current and credited 
manuscript in the middle ages, and was first pub¬ 
lished at Milan in 1177. * 

The work which bears the name of Dictys Cre- 
tensis'is much longer and better written than the 
composition of Dares l’hrygius. It is a prose La¬ 
tin history, in six books, containing an account of 
the Trojan war, and the fate of the Grecian chiefs 
after their return. The author has principally 
drawn his materials from the Iliad, but has also 
pillaged other poems and histories, which contain¬ 
ed information on the subject. In the preface to 
this work, it is said, that, in the reign of Nero, the 
sepulchre of Dictys, who had been a follower of 
Idomencus in the Trojan war, was thrown open by 
an earthquake, which shook the city of Gnossus 
iu Crete. In the gap there was a chest found by: 
some peasants, who carried it to their master Eu- 
praxiij. By him it was transmitted to Nero, and 
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wns then found to contain the history of the war* 
off hum, by Dictys Cretensis. After the preface 
follows the dedicatory epistle from Septimius to 
Quintus Arcadius, who lived in the reign of Con¬ 
st mt'or. Septimius professes himself to he the 
Latin translator of the work, and says he had ren¬ 
dered it into that language from the copy Eupraxis 
transmitted to Nero, and in which that Cretan had 
nier-ly substituted Greek letters for theVluenician 
characters, in which it was originally written. Now 
tfie commonly received opinion, and that main¬ 
tained by the commentators Yossins, Mercerus, 
and Madame Dacier. is, that every thing lie re is 
a fiction : that it is false that a Trojan history was 
written by Dictys ; that it is equally untrue that 
any work of this nature was presented to Nero by 
Eupraxis; that even the letter of Septimius is a 
forgery ; and that tin; work was written several 
ages posterior to the time of Constantine, by an 
unknown author, who feigned the story of the 
transmission to Nero, ami the translation hy Sep¬ 
timius. It is certain, however, that there did at 
one time exist a Greek work on the Trojan war, 
under the name of Dictys Cretensis. Of this se¬ 
veral fragments arc preserved by Ccdrenus in his 
annals, and.the book has been used by Malda in 
his history. These Greek, fragments and quota- 
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tions, and also the title of the work, coincide 
pretty nearly with portions of .the Latin Dietys. 
It is not therefore altogether improbable (as has 
been attempted to be shown .by l‘erizonius ; in a 
very ingenious dissertation,)' that the work was 
originally a forgery of Eupraxis, and by him pre¬ 
sented as an antique to Nero ; that Septimius in 
reality translated it from the Greek of Eupraxis, 
and that the Greek fragments in Cedrenus and 
Mjalela are parts of the forgery of Eupraxis. 

In the histories of Dares and Dietys, every 
thing that related to mythology and the fights of 
the gods was expunged ; and thus in the Tale of 
Troy, a vacancy was left, for the introduction of 
romantic embellishment. The story was first ver¬ 
sified in the metrical composition of Benoit de 
Saint More, an Anglo-Norman poet, who lived in 
the reign of Henry the Second of England. He 
took the ground-work of events from the writings 
of Dares and Dietys; comprehended in his plan 
the Theban and Argonautic expeditions, and graft¬ 
ed on the'se incidents many new romantic inven¬ 
tions, dictated by the taste of his ago. 

This metrical work, as has been shown by Mr 
Douce, is the same in incident and decoration with 
the Latin prose chronicle of Guidq.de Colonna, 
who was formerly believed to have wrought solely 
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from his own limey, ami from the materials erf 
Dares and Dictys, as, according to a usual prac¬ 
tice in the middle age, he concealed his originals. 
Guido de-Colonna.was a native of Messina; he 
undertook his work at the request of the bishopof 
Salerno, and completed it, as he himself informs 
us, in 11287, more than a hundred years subse¬ 
quent to the composition of its metrical proto¬ 
type. This grand repertory of fiction, which is 
in fifteen books, is entitled Historia de Bello Tro- 
jano. Dares and Dictys were superseded by this 
improved and comprehensive story of the Grecian 
heroes, who were now decked out. in the fashion 
of the age. Achilles and Hector were complete 
heroes of chivalry, and Thersites'a dwarf; the walls 
of Ilium were of marble, and the palace of Priam 
was us splendid as any enchanted castle in the 
tales of chivalry. The chronicle of Colonna com¬ 
mences with Jason’s expedition in quest of the 
Golden Fleece, and the first destruction of the 
city of Laomcdon by that hero and Hercules. A 
new Troy, rebuilt by Priam, was besieged for ten 
years by the Greeks, and was at last delivered 
into their hands by the treachery of Antenor and 
./Eneas, who, on pretence of negotiating a treaty, 
concerted with the enemy the means of carrying, 
oft' the Paladium, and of introducing the iatal 
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horse into the city. In the conclusion of the 
work, the misfortunes of the Grecian chiefs on 
their return home are related. The story of the 
death of Ulysses has much the appearance of an 
oriental fiction. After his arrival in Greece, it was 
foretold to that hero that he should perish by the 
hand of his son. Not being aware that he had any 
other child than Telemachus, he thought he pro¬ 
vided sufficiently for security by shutting him up 
in a strong fortress. It happened, however, that 
Circe had borne a son to Ulysses after his depar¬ 
ture from her enchanted island, who having learn¬ 
ed the secret of his birth, when he grew up set 
out iu quest of his father, and arrived in Ithaca; 
but being refused admittance at the entrance to 
the palace, he attacked the guards. Ulysses him¬ 
self issued forth to their assistance, and, not being 
known by his son, fell a sacrifice to his rage, and 
thus accomplished the prediction. As the act was 
involuntary, the youth was hospitably entertained 
by Telemachus, and after being knighted by him, 
was dismissed with due honour. Causaubon in¬ 
forms us that this catastrophe formed the plot of 
a tragedy, by Sophocles, on the death of Ulysses, 
not now extant. 

The chronicle of Colonna was very generally 
read in the middle ages-; but the classical stories 

VOL. if, h . , 
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wore still more; widely diffused in L/w cent His/oires 
<lc Troye, at Hi me, which were written in the I ttli 
century, ami are not confined to the tale of Troy, 
but include the whole history of the heroic ages. 

This metrical production formed the foundation 
of the Uecuycl des Ilistoires do Troye, written 
in prose by ILioul le Fcbre about, the middle of 
the 15th century. Like the work from which it 
was derived, it comprehends all the fabulous pe¬ 
riods of (ireeee. The first part eontains the bean- 
ilful domestic story of Jupiter and Saturn, the 
feats of Perseus, amt first building of Troy: the 
second details the exploits of Hercules, and the 
third recounts the destruction of Troy by the 
(irecks. Tins compilation was printed by Custom 
without date, and is generally believed to he the 
first impression executed In that celebrated print¬ 
er. Afterwards, at the desire of Margaret, duchess 
of Burgundy, he translated the Kecuyci des 11 is- 
toires de Troye into English, .and in 1171 pub¬ 
lished lu's version at Ghent and Cologne, which 
was the first book printed in the English iun- 
guago. 

From the materials above mentioned there were, 
formed a number of prose romances, which pre¬ 
sented mythological characters in the guise of 
chivalry. In these works, the demi-gods and 
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nymphs of paganism are not drawn as divinihcfe 
or genii, bul as kings and knights, arid ladies of 
Greece and Asia. The adventures arc no doubt 
abundantly chimerical, but are such as might have 
happened to mortals endued with superior quali¬ 
ties, or supposed to he under the influence of en¬ 
chantment. 

Of this class of romances, the first editions were 
printed without date, but were for the most part 
published in the end of the loth or beginning of 
the JGtli century. The period of the composi¬ 
tion of some of them can be ascertained more ac¬ 
curately than that of most other tales of chivalry. 

EUt’ o>Qo‘ Apiyx; fin SiatxTct'rtW exot-po;, but it was 
natural that the story of Medea, which is drawn 
from the earliest traditions of Greece, should have 
been adopted in romance. That terrific magician 
was the heroine of three epic poems, and had for 
ages been seated on the pinnacle of tragic renown: . 
the traditions concerning her were, consequently, 
of all others the most current, and luid been amply 
detailed in the metrical romance of Benoit de 
Sainte More, and the chronicle of Colonna. Be¬ 
sides, the story of Jason and Medea must, of all 
Classical fables, have been the most captivating to 
the imagination of a romancer. It bore a striking 
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jf the middle ages, espe- 
tg the paladins of f'harle- 
ltave so often beheld eastern 
jg and deserting their kindred 
favourite knight. 

The - /the romance of Jasok and Me¬ 

dea 1 calls himself Raoul le Febre ; his work is ad¬ 
dressed to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
probably because this prince was founder of the 
order called Le Toison d'Or. Philip succeeded 
to the dukedom in J419, and died in 1 K>7, so that 
the composition of the romance must be fixed 
some time between these two periods. The first 
French edition is without date. An English tran¬ 
slation was printed by Caxton, in 1477. 

Jason, prince of the Myrmidons, from his ear¬ 
liest youth, distinguished himself at tournaments. 
In one, which was held by the King of Bieotia to 
solemnize the reception of his sou prince Hercules 
into the order of chivalry, he overthrew all his 
antagonists. From Bitotia, Jason and Hercules 
being associated in a fraternity of arms, proceed¬ 
ed to attend the celebration of the marriage of 
Hippodamia. The nuptial festivals were unplea¬ 
santly interrupted by an inroad of the Centaurs"; 


bivredu Prcux ct vaillaut Jason et de la belle Main*. 
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but, notwithstanding the advantages possessed by 
these creatures in point of shape, they were exter¬ 
minated by Jason. His next exploit was freeing 
Queen Mirro from an unwelcome lover (who was 
making his advances by besieging her capital,) 
which Jason accomplished by slaying a giant, who 
was the suitor’s champion. 

On his return home, by the malevolence of his 
uncle Peleus, he was sent on the Argonautic ex¬ 
pedition, which his enemies believed a desperate 
undertaking. In this enterprise he was accompa¬ 
nied by Hercules, who stopped on the voyage to 
predict the destruction of the town bf Laomedon. 
Hercules had rescued this prince's daughter from' 
a monster, to whom she had nearly fallen a prey ; 
hut when he asked her in marriage, as his reward, 
from the father, he was refused, and the sareastii 
monarch had subjoined, that it was not worth while 
to recover his daughter from the paws of one mon¬ 
ster to deliver her into the arms of another. 

. The fleet afterwards readied Lemnos, where the 
Grecian knights were received in the same man¬ 
ner as in mythology, and were long remembered 
by the fair inhabitants of that island. 

Alter the arrival of the expedition at I’olcho.--. 
the love of Medea, and the conquest of the Gold¬ 
en Fleece, are related nearly as in the classical 
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fictions. At liis departure, Jason carried Medea 
along with him : by- her enchantments she raised 
a storm, while passing the Isle of Lemnos, and 
prevented the landing, which seems to have been 
intended. On arriving at the country'of the Myr¬ 
midons she was well received by the old king, 
whom, by the most potent incantations, sin- re¬ 
stored to youth and vigour, so that lie became 
“ fort enelin a chanter, danser, et faire toutes 
choscs joyeuses; et qui plus est, il regarded motdt 
voulcntiers les belles damoiseltos,’* The sorcer¬ 
ess also exhibited great political talents in the 
depression of the influence of l’elens. At last, 
pretemling to prepare for him a similar renovation 
as for his brother, she accomplished his death. 
His daughters having complained of this usage to 
the king, he sentenced tile enchantress to banish¬ 
ment, with the concurrence of Jason, who previ¬ 
ously left the country, that he might not he wit¬ 
ness to her disgrace. Medea poured forth a tor¬ 
rent of abuse on the ingratitude of the king for 
the services she had rendered him, among which 
she considered the renovation of l’eleus as the 
chief. She rejected with marked contempt the 
vessel he offered, to convey her from his states; 
and with a stroke of her ring secured the attend¬ 
ance of four winged dragons, whose tails, being 
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properly interwoven, formed a commodious cha¬ 
riot ; then taking up the ttvo children she had by 
Jason, she set off at full speed in this ifmisual con¬ 
veyance, in presence of King Eson and his asto¬ 
nished Myrmidons; 

Long the fugitive magician soared over Greece 
without discovering any trace of Jason, for whom 
she still retained her former affection. At length, 
while hovering over the town of Corinth, she 
ha’d a bird's-eye view of preparations for a great 
festival, ’.hi her descent she learned that these ! 
were for the approaching marriage of Jason withi 
the princess of Corinth. Though fired with jea¬ 
lousy. she suspended the execution of her venge¬ 
ance till the eve of the nuptials. When the'cere¬ 
mony was at length about to commence, she burst 
from a thick cloud, which opened amid thunder 
and lightning, and', perching on the spot where 
the rites were celebrating, appeared with a poni¬ 
ard in her hand, which she plunged into the bo¬ 
soms of her two. children, who were along with 
her; while the dragons, who were also of the par¬ 
ty, vomited forth flames, which consumed Corinth 
and all its inhabitants. 

Hitherto Medea has made a formidable appear¬ 
ance, and has been J'erox invklaijue, as Iloruee 
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could have desired her. Towards the conclusion 
of the romance, however, she acts a most despi¬ 
cable part. She inveigles into an unsuitable mar¬ 
riage, Egeus, king of Athens, who was then in 
his dotage; but site was afterwards banished, on 
being falsely suspected of an attempt to poison 
Prince Theseus, son of Egeus. Thus humiliated, 
she again set out on her wanderings ; and as Ja¬ 
son, who alone had escaped from the late confla¬ 
gration, was employed in a similar manner, lie ar¬ 
rived one day at the verge of a forest, where he 
entered a hut in which Medea had sought refuge- 
Jason, softened by the remembrance of former 
affection and services, proposed a reconciliation. 
Medea, on her part, agreed to abjure magic, and 
became on the death of King Eson, which hap¬ 
pened soon after, bonne cl donee Jcmmc cl rcine. 

In the above romance, the principal amusement 
arises from the curious application of Gothic man¬ 
ners and fictions to classical characters. Yet the 
work in itself is not altogether destitute of merit. 
It has been remarked in Mr Dibdin's Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana, “ that, compared with many other 
tales of chivalry, there are few wearisome episodes 
and few digressions in the romance of Jaspn. The 
,hero is generally kept in view, while his uniform 
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and almost systematic treachery towards ladies, 
who had surrendered to him their honour, is sof¬ 
tened down in a manner not studiously, or obtru¬ 
sively disgusting. The general sentiments of this 
romance are completely chivalrous, and the hardy 
exploits and perilous escapes of the hero arc va¬ 
ried by numerous little touches of domestic life 
and common-place adventure. On the whole, 
there is much natural and beautiful colouring in 
this performance.” 

llaoul le Febre, who wrote the romance of Ja-. 
son and Medea, is also the author of that of Her¬ 
cules,* which, as he informs us in the body of 
the work, was written in 14G3. It has been pub¬ 
lished separately, but originally formed part of 
the more extensive composition, entitled llecueil 
d' Histoires Troyennes. Of all heroes of antiqui¬ 
ty, the Vagitx Hercules bore the nearest resem¬ 
blance to a knight errant; and • hence his adven¬ 
tures must have been wonderfully attractive to the 
imagination of a romancer. His story commences 
with the well-known stratagem of King Jove and 
his squire Mercury, which produced the hero of 
the romance. When he grows up, his labours 
arc not undergone on account of the edict of Jn- 


' I.a Vic dti prcti.v ct vailhnt Ileicirie. 
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piter, or the wrath of ,Iuuo ; hut are spontaneous¬ 
ly undertaken to render himself deserving of a 
Btt'ot.an princess, of whom he is enamoured. The 
detail of the performance of his labours has recei¬ 
ved a colouring consistent with the origin attribu¬ 
ted to them. Pluto is a king who resides in a 
gloomy castle : the I’ates are duennas, who watch 
the actions of Proserpine, and the entrance to the 
castle is guarded by the giant Cerberus; who, ac¬ 
cording to this enlightened author, was believed a 
dog by the poets and the vulgar. A considerable 
part of the romance is occupied with the conquest 
of Spain by Hercules, lie took Merida from 
Geryon, who was feigned to have three heads, 
because he was originally lord of the three T . j- 
ric islands; and having pursued him from pi,ve¬ 
to .place, at length slew him near the foot o; a 
castle-, which was thenceforth called (ierona. 

.The romance of Okoh-cs was written about 
the same time with that of Hercules. Ox" his 
story, the outline- is nearly the same as in the an¬ 
cient Greek authors. The Sphinx, howevu. is 
a giant of ferocious courage, and of a subtlety, 
which, in bone, of chivalry, is very rart-ly coupr-d 
with exuberant f n.. nsion . 

\\ e have already seen that Alexander the Great 
was a leading character in the early part of Perec- 
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forest ; but there is a work, entitled the His¬ 
tory of Alexander , 1 which is devoted to the 
celebration of his exploits. The Macedonian hero 
was chiefly indebted for romantic embellishment 
to a fabulous life of him, which appeared in Greek 
about the middle of the 11th century, during the 
reign of the Emperor Michael 1 incus, and which 
passed under the name of Calisihenes, who was a 
contemporary of Alexander. This spurious work 
was written by Simeon Seth, keeper of a palace 
of Constantinople, and was in a great measure 
translated from I Vie ic traditions, an origin which 
accounts for the fahies that have crepi into it. 
Eastern romances, particular!}- the IVriian, are 
full of incredible fictions concerning a 'examW, 
or Iskcndcr, as he i- called. In one of these, by 
Mahnied el Kermanc. A exander. while pro' 
cuting his conquests in -h> frontiers of China, 
encounters a monstrous dragon which had rava¬ 
ged a whole kingdom ; and m an island of the 
Indian ocean, he sees men with w-ings, Ac. The 
work of Simeon Seth, compiled from such mate¬ 
rials, and filled with arbitrary fictions concerning 

1 tlistoire lie ttoy Alexandre jadis roy et seigneur lie tout 
le inonde, ct des grandes prouesses qu’ il a faites en sou 
temps. 
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Alexander, was early communicated to the west 
of Europe by means of a Latin version, which be¬ 
came the foundation of I wo metrical romances. Of 
these the first was written in 118-F, by Lambert li 
Cors, with the assistance of Alexander of Paris; 
a production which ha- given rise to the name of 
those lines called Alexandrian, from a false idea 
that it was the first poem in which that, measure 
was employed. Thomas of Kent is the author of 
the second metricd romance on the subject of 
Alexander, which, lie says, is taken from the La¬ 
tin, meaning probably the translation from Simeon 
Seth. The incidents in the prose romance of Alex, 
andcr have been compiled from these two metrical 
works: Its author has chiefly availed himself of 
the poem of Lambert li Cors; hut he has been 
indebted to the composition of Thomas of Kent 
for the whole story of Olympia and Xcctanehus, 
which docs riot occur in the former production. 

The date of the prose Alexander is nearly 
the same with that of the above-mentioned ro¬ 
mances of Hercules and Jason, and it was print¬ 
ed towards the close of the 15th century. It is 
not till the.ancient history of Maccdon has been 
detailed, that the author gives the following ac¬ 
count of the birth of his hero. Nectanebus, who 
was an Egyptian king, and a great necromancer, 
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dreading an attack from the king, of Persia, mag¬ 
nanimously embarked for Greece, in the disguise 
of a priest of Jupiter Ammon. Adorned with the 
symbols of that divinity, he visited Olympia, queen 
of Macedon, who, in the absence of her husband, 
was then residing in a remote castle, and he soon 
after became the father of Alexander. On the re¬ 
turn of Philip, who had been long from home, the 
queen attributed her suspicious pregnancy to the 
intervention of Jupiter himself. Jn confirmation 
of this, Nectanebus aft, rwards by his art introdu¬ 
ced at court a voluminous, but docile dragon, who 
saluted the king, and, so far from feeling abashed 
at the presence of the courtiers, caressed her ma¬ 
jesty to the infinite astonishment of Philip and the 
Macedonians. Nectanebus also insinuated himself 
into the favour of Philip, and when Alexander 
grew up was appointed his preceptor. That prince, 
as he advanced in years, displayed much great¬ 
ness of mind; but he was diminutive in person, 
aud his head leaned to one side, like that of Nec¬ 
tanebus. Hence the courtiers were wont to re¬ 
mark, that, in form he much resembled the priest 
of Jupiter, but that bis soul came from Jupiter 
himself. The amour of Nectanebus with Olym¬ 
pia has been introduced by Gower into the sixth 
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book of bis Coniessio Amantis, as ii is. related in 
the romance. 

After tin- death of liis father, Alexander, pre¬ 
vious to the conquest of Persia, embarked tor 
Italy, subdued Romo, and received tribute from 
all the European nations. The account of his 
Persian expedition is somewhat consistent with 
history, but the most incredible wonders are add¬ 
ed to his Indian conquests. 'J ims Alexander came 
among a nation who placed their delight in eating 
human flesh, and made war solely for the purpose 
of replenishing their Garde-Manger. Having 
jousted with Poms for his kingdom, and over¬ 
thrown him, lie found in the palace of the van¬ 
quished monarch immense treasures, and among 
other wonders a vine, of which the branches were 
gold, the leaves emeralds, and the fruit other pre¬ 
cious stones ; a fiction which seems to have been 
suggested by the golden vine which Ponqies car¬ 
ried away from Jerusalem. One chapter in this 
part of the work bears the following title, “ Com¬ 
ment Alexandre trouva femmes qui tant font ge- 
sir les homines avee dies (pie I’ ante leur part, 
du corps.” In a neighbouring district lie beheld 
women, who, after being interred during winter, 
sprung to life on the approach of summer, with 
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renovated grace and beauty ; or, as it is prettily 
expressed in the metrical romance of Lambert li 
Core, 

(Jnant 1* eslc ri'vbut, el l*» beau temps s* e^pure, 

Jin guise de fleui blanche reviemicnt a nature. 

Finally, having reached the extremity of the world, 
having received homage from all nations who in¬ 
habit its surface, and being assured that there re¬ 
mained nothing more to conquer, Alexander form¬ 
ed the inconsiderate project of becoming sovereign 
of the air and deep. By the conjurations trf the 
eastern professors of magic, whotnhe consulted, 
he was furnished with a glass cage of enormous 
dimensions, yoked with eight griffins well match¬ 
ed. Having seated himself in this conveyance, he 
posted through the empire of the air, accompa¬ 
nied by magicians, who understood the language 
of birds, and asked at the most intelligent natives 
the proper questions concerning their laws, man¬ 
ners, and customs, while Alexander received their 
voluntary submissions. This aerial journey, like 
most of the fictions concerning Alexander, is of 
eastern origin. An qkl Arabian writer, in a book 
called Malem, informs ns that Nimrod being frus¬ 
trated iu liis attempt to build the tower of Babel, 
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insisted on being carried through the air in a cage 
, borne by four monstrous birds (DTIerbelot, Bib. 
Orient. A imrod). The notion of comprehending 
the language of birds is also oriental, 'i bis faculty 
was attributed bv the eastern nation.- to Solomon, 
who, when he travelled on his magic carpet, with 
his soldiers on his right hand, and on the left the 
genii, was always attended by tlights of birds, 
which sheltered his army from the sun (Sale's Ko¬ 
ran). The idea, however, seems to have passed at 
an early' period into Europe; (Jerbert, or Sylves¬ 
ter II., is sjud to have acquired it while at Seville, 
from the Moors, and in an old Scandinavian ro¬ 
mance, Sigurd attains this accomplishment by 
supping broth made of the flesh of dragons. 

It is impossible to conjecture how high Alexan¬ 
der might have mounted, or what important in¬ 
formation lie might have derived from the birds, 
had he not been compelled to descend from the 
clouds by the intolerable heal, of these upper re¬ 
gions. On his return from this aerial excursion, 
he resolved to cool himself, and to ascertain how 
the great fish behaved to the little ones, by de¬ 
scending to the bott om of the deep in a species of 
diving-bell. The fish, as he expected, crowded 
round the machine, and paid him their humblest 
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homage. It is remarkable that a similar story is 
mentioned by one of the old Welsh bards,. (Da* 
vies’ Celtic Researches, p. 196,) and Mr Southey, 
in his notes to Madoe, saysj that it was pointed 
out to him by Mr Coleridge, m one of the most 
ancient German poems. 

When Alexander had received the obe&aflce of 
the fish, he returned to Babylon, where he w*s 
crowned with due pomp, and mass was performed 
with' proper solemnity. Soon after Ins coronation 
he was treacherously poisoned, an event which 
1 i.ul been presaged by tlie salamanders, of which 
he had found a large supply in the menagerie of 
the kings of Persia, and had always kept good 
hies for their subsistence andftentertainment. As 
an acknowledgment for this hospitality they ^ore- 
told his death, but their prediction (fid aqt meet 
from him the attention widely it merited. 

. The Cyclus of romances relating to classical 
heroes, of which I have now enuiperated the most 
important, are perhaps chiefly interesting* as hap 
ving supplied copious materials to our English 
poets of the earliest school. Adam Dayies’ Lyfe 
of Alexander is derived from ,the ’fhetrical ro¬ 
mances on that prince’s exploits: Lydgate’s Trpy 
Book is almost d paraphrase of,the chronicle <jf 
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Colonna, and many oi' the stories introduced by 
Gower in his Confessio Aniantis, may be traced 
to the same origin. Such spurious chronicles, 
and the romances founded on them, were the pri¬ 
mary source of all those metrical compositions 
enumerated in the Cursor Muiuli : 

Of Julius Caesar the ftnjserour, 

Of Alexander the conqucrour, 

Of Greece and Troj, the strong bfryf 
Where many a man lost his iyf. 

It was to lie expected that the ago which ex¬ 
hibited the heroes of Greece as knights errant, 
should represent the poets and sages of anticpiity 
as necromancers and wizards. Of alf distinguish¬ 
ed characters, Virgil seems to have fallen most 
strongly under this suspicion, and the story of his 
amours and incantations has formed the subject 
of a very curious romance of chivalry and magic. 
It has been doubted whether the sorcerer Vergi- 
lius was the same with the ltoman poet; but it 
appears from the authors of the 14tli and 15th 
centuries, that such at least was the prevailing 
opinion in the dark ages. This receives confir¬ 
mation from the necromancer’s connection with 
Naples, and the castle which he is said to have 
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possessed in the suburbs of Rome. In the com¬ 
mencement, too, of the romance, Vergilius is un¬ 
justly deprived of his inheritance, wherein he is 
afterwards reinstated by favour of the emperor, 
which seems to identify him with that poet, who, 
under the character of Tityrus, has acknowledged 
his restoration by Augustus to the lands from 
which he had been driven, in such pathetic bursts 
of gratitude. 

“ How Virgil acquired the character of an adept 
in magic, forms a curious subject of inquiry. 
Naudaeus, in his Apology for great men suspect¬ 
ed of practising that art, conceives that the ab¬ 
surd opinions entertained concerning Virgil, ori¬ 
ginated in the Pharmaceutria of his eighth eclo¬ 
gue, where he hath so learnedly discussed what¬ 
ever relates to magic—the Vittas molles—verbe¬ 
nas pingues—thura mascula, and 


Carmtna quae eoelo possunt deduccre Luoam. 

This belief in the magical powers of Virgil may 
have received confirmation from the sixth book 
of the Aineid, in which the secrets of the world 
unknown are so mysteriously revealed 
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JDii, quibus imperium eat aoimarttm, umbraeque silentes' 
lit Chaos, et Pblegetbon, locanocte ailenlia late, 

Sit uiilii fas audita loqai; sit nurnine vestro 
Pamtere res alta terra et caUgioe mersas. 


In addition to this, nothing more readily con¬ 
ferred the character of a magician than a know¬ 
ledge of mathematics, a science in which Virgil 
is said to have made considerable proficiency. 
The report besides, whether true or false, that 
Virgil had ordered his books to be burnt, may 
have created the suspicion, that in these he had 
disclosed the mysteries of the black art, especially 
as he lived during the reign of an emperor who 
ordered all magical works to be destroyed. 

In whatever way it may have originated, the 
belief in the magic powers of Virgil appears to 
have prevailed as soon as mankind lost the refine¬ 
ment of taste, which enabled them to appreciate 
his exquisite productions. It may be fairly con¬ 
jectured, that the notion of several of the necro¬ 
mantic operations, attributed to Virgil, was deri¬ 
ved from the east. The leading incident in this 
romance, of Vergilius releasing the fiend from his 
state of confinement, and subsequently cheating 
lqH) into a return to his prison, is familiar to us 
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from its similarity to the tale, in the 11th and fol¬ 
lowing nights of the Arabian Entertainments, of 
the Fisherman and Genie, which is said to be still 
a prevalent eastern superstition. Virgil’s intri¬ 
gue with the soldan’s daughter also resembles 
many of the adventures introduced in oriental 
romance, and the tales of chivalry derived from 
the east. 

The fictions concerning the magic powers of 
Virgil were first incorporated about the begin¬ 
ning of the 13tli century, in the Otia Imperialia 
of Gervase of Tilbury, chancellor of the Emperor 
Otho IV., to whom he presented his extravagant 
compilation. In this w ork, which-is fraught with 
incredible fables of every description, we are told 
that the wise Virgil set up a brazen fly on one of 
the gates of Naples, which remained there for 
eight years, and during that period permitted no 
other fly to enter the city. On another gate he 
placed two immense images of stone; one of which 
was said to be handsome and merry, and its fellow 
sad and deformed. These images possessed this 
magic influence, that if any person entering the 
city came near the former statue, every thing 
prospered according to his desires, as he who ap¬ 
proached the latter was inevitably unfortunate and 
disappointed. Virgil also made a public fire, where- 
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at every one might freely warm himself, and near 
it he placed a brazen archer, with bow and arrows, 
bearing the inscription,—“ If any one strike I will 
shoot offiny arrow this at length happened when 
a certain fool striking the archer, he shot him with 
his arrow, and sent him into the fire, which was 
forthwith extinguished. Gervase also informs us, 
that having visited Naples, he was himself witness 
to many of these wonders which yet remained, 
and was informed concerning the others by his 
host, the Archdeacon Pinatellus, by w hom he was 
entertained in that city. 

These fables were transcribed by Helinandus, 
the monk who was contemporary with Gervase, 
into his Universal Chronicle, and were also intro¬ 
duced by Alexander Neckam, an English Bene¬ 
dictine, who studied at Paris early in the 13th 
century, into his work, De Naturis Iterum, (book 
6,) with many important additions. In particular, 
we are told, that Virgil constructed a brazen bridge, 
which carried him wherever'he pleased, and also 
that he formed those statues, which were called 
Preservers of Rome;-for as soon as any coun¬ 
try revolted, or took up arms against the empire, 
the image representing that nation rung a bell 
which hung around its neck, and pointed to the 
inscribed name of the rebellious state. Similar 
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tables concerning Virgil have been mentioned by 
Paracelsus, and Gower in his Confessio Amautis, 
while the stories of the public fire, and the statues, 
preservers of Rome, have been related at full 
length in the Seven Wise Masters. 

Such works supplied ample materials for the 
old French romance of Yergilius, of which there 
are two editions extant, one in l to., the other 
Hvo., both printed at Paris, and both without date. 
That production was the basis of the English Lyfe 
of Virgilius, which, however, varies in some par¬ 
ticulars from its original. 

In the commencement of this work, Virgilius is 
represented as living under the Emperor Persydes, 
who appears, according to the chronology of the 
romance, to have reigned soon after the time of 
Romulus. Virgilius being wise and subtle in his 
youth, was placed at school, but while there he 
received more instruction in consequence of a ho¬ 
liday adventure, than he derived from all the les¬ 
sons of his teachers. While roaming among the 
hills in the neighbourhood of Tolcntum, he per¬ 
ceived and entered a deep hole in the side of one 
of the highest, and when he had penetrated a con¬ 
siderable way, he heard the voice of a fiend, who 
entreated that he would deliver him from confine¬ 
ment, by removing a board by which he was spell- 
1 
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bound. In return for this service he offered him 
a choice and valuable collection of books on ne¬ 
cromancy, which would instruct him in the mys¬ 
teries of that art. Virgilius having removed the 
board, the devil came out like an eel, and then 
stood before him like a big man. Having thus 
obtained possession of the fiend’s library, Virgi¬ 
lius conceived that his property would be more 
secure if he could again inclose the former owner 
in the hole from which he had issued. He ac¬ 
cordingly defied him to return, and the demon 
being piqued at the implied doubt, of his powers, 
wrought his way into the hole, where he was im¬ 
mediately shut up by Virgilius placing the board 
at the aperture, and will in all probability remain 
imprisoned, since he has irrecoverably lost the li¬ 
terary treasure by which he might again tempt 
the curious in magic to render him assistance. 

It has already been suggested, that this fiction 
must have been derived from the story near the 
commencement of the Arabian Entertainments, of 
a fisherman, who, having cast Ids nets, drew up a 
small copper vessel, with a leaden seal on it, which 
being removed, a thick smoke issued forth, and 
formed itself into an enormous genie, who threat¬ 
ened to slay his deliverer. The fisherman pre¬ 
tended to disbelieve that he had actually b'cen 
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confined in the small copper vessel, and adjured 
him again to enter it that he might be convinced. 
On this the body of the genie dissolving in mist, 
made its way into the vessel, in which the fisher¬ 
man instantly sealed him up with the leaden seal, 
which had been originally stamped with the signet 
of Solomon. 

In one of the French Fabliaux, entitled Lai d’ 
Hippocrate, (Le Grand, vol. i. p.232,) there is an 
absurd story of that physician being pulled half 
way up a tower in a basket , by a lady of whom lie 
was enamoured, and then left suspended, that he 
might be exposed to the ridicule of the multitude. 
A similar story is related of Virgilius on his first 
arrival at Romo ; the romancers and poets of the 
middle ages taking delight to exhibit the great¬ 
est and wisest characters as victims to the power 
of love. 

From gratitude to the emperor, who restored 
an inheritance of which he had been unjustly de¬ 
prived, Virgilius constructed for him a palace, in 
which he saw and heard all that was said or done 
in every quarter of the city. We are also told 
how lie made an ever-blooming orchard, the sta¬ 
tues, called preservers of Rome, already mention¬ 
ed, and a lamp which lighted the whole city, but 
which was at length broken, in a manner borrowed 
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from the story of Gcrvasc of Tilbury, concerning 
the fire and the archer. There follows the account 
of his amour with the soldans daughter, whom he 
carried otT from her father's court, and built for 
her accommodation the town ol’ Maples, which 
he founded upon eggs, a tradition which still pre¬ 
vails among the Lazzaroni of that cily. JIc also 
made a metal serpent in Home, and whoever put 
Ins hand into the serpent's throat was to swear 
his cause was right and true; and if he took a 
false oath, the hand was infallibly bitten off It 
is curious that at this day there is a chapel at 
Home, called Santa Maria, built in the first ages 
of the church, and which is likewise denominated 
“ Bocca della verita,” on account, of a large round 
mask, with an enormous mouth, fixed up in the 
vestibule. Tradition says, that in former times 
the Homans, in order to give a more solemn con¬ 
firmation to oaths, w ere wont to put their hands 
into this mouth, and that if a person took a false 
oath, his hand w ould have been bitten off. (Kotze¬ 
bue's Travels in Italy.) 

Many other marvellous tilings were accomplish¬ 
ed by Virgilius during his life; but the story of 
his death is the most singular and interesting part 
of the romance. As he advanced in life, Virgilius 
entertained the design of renovating his youth by 
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force of magic. With this view he constructed a 
castle without the city, and at the gate of this 
building he placed twenty-four images, armed with 
flails, which they incessantly struck, so that no 
one could approach the entrance unless Virgiiius 
himself arrested their mechanical motion. To this 
castle the magician secretly repaired, accompanied 
only by a favourite disciple, whom on their arrival 
he led into the cellar, and showed him a barrel, 
and a fair lamp at all seasons burning. He then 
directed his confident to slay and hew him into 
small bits, to cut his head into four, to salt the 
whole, laying the pieces in a certain position in 
the barrel, and to place the barrel under the lamp ; 
all which being performed, Virgiiius asserted that 
in nine days lie would be revived and made young 
again. The disciple was sorely perplexed by this 
strange proposal. At last, however, he obeyed 
the injunctions of his master, and Virgiiius was 
pickled and barrelled up according to the very 
unusual process which he had directed. Some 
days after, the emperor missing Virgiiius at court, 
inquired concerning him at the confident, whom 
he forced, by threats of death, to carry him to the 
enchanted castle, and to allow his entrance by 
stopping the motion of the statues which wielded 
the flails. After a long search the emperor de- 
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Ecended to the collar, where he found the remains 
ofVirgilius in the barrel; and immediately judging 
that the disciple had murdered his master, he slew 
him on the spot. And when this was done, a 
naked child run three times round the barrel, say¬ 
ing, “ Cursed be the time that ye came ever here 
and with these words the embryo of the renovated 
Virgil vanished. 

That series of romances in which the heroes 
and sages of antiquity are represented as knights- 
errant and sorcerers, forms the last class of tales 
of chivalry. I had at one time expected to have 
found a fifth class, relating to the crusades ; and 
surely do subject could have been chosen more 
adapted to romance than the struggle between 
Saladin and Kichard, both unparalleled in feats of 
prowess,—the one exhibiting the Saracen charac¬ 
ter in its highest perfection, and the other that 
superhuman courage and boundless generosity 
which constitute the mirror of knighthood. No¬ 
thing, however, can be worse founded than the 
assertion of Warburton and Warton, that after 
the Holy Wars a new set of champions, conquests, 
and countries were introduced into romance; and 
that Solyman, Nouraddin, with the cities of Pa¬ 
lestine and Egypt, became the favourite topics. 
vj|$£ Ritson has justly remarked, that no such 
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change took place as is pretended; and so far 
from the Crusades and Holy Land becoming fa¬ 
vourite topics, there is not, with the exception of 
the uninteresting romance of Godfrey of Bou¬ 
logne, a single tale of chivalry founded on any of 
these subjects. Perhaps those celebrated expe¬ 
ditions undertaken for the recovery of the Holy 
Land were too recent, and too much matter of 
real life, to admit the decorations of fiction. Many 
of the metrical romances were written in England 
during the reign of Richard, or in France in the 
age of St Louis, and were transformed into prose, 
as- we learn from the authors themselves, at the 
moment when Edward I. embarked for Palestine. 

Having therefore now completed the task of 
furnishing an analysis of the most important prose 
romances of chivalry that have been given to the 
world, 1 shall dismiss the subject by a few remarks 
on the influence and the decline of that species 
of composition. 

The influence which chivalry for many ages 
exercised in the modification of manners and cus¬ 
toms has been often pointed out, and whatever that 
effect may have been, it was doubtless heightened 
by the composition and perusal of romances. 

These works arose from a system of manners, 
and in their turn exercised on manners a recipro- 
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cal influence. The taste of the age gradually 
changed from a fondness for monkish miracles to 
the ready admission of tales, equally eccentric, 
indeed, and improbable, but not so debasing. The 
charms of romance roused the dormant powers 
of the human intellect; gave wrings to fancy and 
warmth to imagination; and, in some degree, kin¬ 
dled a love of glory. They seem also to have in¬ 
spired a taste for reading; for that these works 
were much perused, is evident, both from the num¬ 
ber that were written, and the many editions that 
have successively appeared. 

Another effect produced by the romances of 
chivalry, was the communication of beauty and 
interest to the writings of many illustrious poets, 
who improved on their machinery, and adopted 
those tales of wondrous achievement in which the 
amantes mira Camoenae chiefly rejoice. Classi¬ 
cal fictions might, like the Grecian architecture, 
be more elegant than the Gothic, but the produc¬ 
tions of the middle ages were more awakening to 
the fancy and more affecting to the heart. The 
perilous adventures of the Gothic knights—their 
high honour, tender gallantry, and solemn super¬ 
stitions, presented finer scenes and subjects of de¬ 
scription, and more interesting displays of affec- 
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tiort—in short, more beauty, variety, and pathos, 
than had ever yet been unfolded. 

l’ulci and Boiardo, the earliest romantic poets 
of Italy, communicated to the tales of chivalry all 
the embellishments which How from the charms 
of versification, and the beauties of an enchant¬ 
ing language. From their example, tin fables of 
romantic fiction became the favourite themes of 
succeeding poets. The compositions adorned by 
thVse splendid miracles were the objects of univer¬ 
sal admiration, while the efU: poems of Trissino 
and Alamarmi, founded on the classic model, were 
neglected or despised. Nor can this he wholly 
attributed to the difference of genius in the poets 
themselves ; for while the other writings of Ariosto 
sunk into oblivion, his Orlando, according to the 
expression of his great rival, lives in ever-renova¬ 
ting youth. The genius of Tasso, which hardly 
rises above mediocrity in tragedy, in pastoral, or 
in tbc classical refabrication of the Jerusalem, has 
reared one of the finest, poems in the world on the 
basis of romantic fiction. “ These were the tales," 
says the biographer of our earliest English poet, 
“ with which the youthful fancy of Chaucer was 
fed ; these were the visionary scenes by which his 
genius was awakened ; these were the acts and per¬ 
sonages on which his boyisli thoughts were at liber- 
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ty to ruminate for ever.” Many too were the obli¬ 
gations of .Spenser to the fables of romance; and 
even in a later period they nourished the genius 
of a poet yet more august, who repeatedly bears 
his testimony of admiration and gratitude to tlieir 

inspiring influence_“ I will tell you," stfys Mil- 

ton, “ whither my younger feet wandered : I be¬ 
took me among those lofty fables and romances . 
which recount in solemn cantos the deeds, of 
knighthood.” 

A change introdflfced in the customs and biodc 
of life among the inhabitants of Europe, at it was > f 
the principal source of the rise, so it may he also 
regarded as the chief cause of the decline, of ro¬ 
mantic composition. The abolition of chivalry was 
the innovation which had most effect in th& eyer- 
throw. However useful that institution might {save 
been in, the early stages of society, it was 
that in a regular campaign *the utmost dntofler 
resulted from an impetuous militia, which knc# no ■' 
laws but those of its courage, which confounded 
temerity with valour, and was incapable of rally¬ 
ing in the hour of disaster. Vigour of discipline 
was broken by want of unity of command; for 
the army was beaded by chiefs who had different 
interests and different motives of action, and who 
drew not from the same source their claims to obe- 
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dience. Hie knights, too, had at all times pervert¬ 
ed the purposes of their institution. If we believe 
the flattering picture given by Colombiere, the 
errant, heroes of chivalry wandered- through the 
world redressing injuries, exterminating the ban¬ 
ditti with which Europe was infested, or relieving 
those ladies who had fallen into the power of ene¬ 
mies. But if we examine other writers, we shall 
meet with a very different account of these wor¬ 
thies, and shall find, according to the quaint ex¬ 
pression of an old English author, that these errant 
knights were arrant knaves. 

Pierre de Blois, who wrote in the 12th centu¬ 
ry, complains that the horses of the knights were 
more frequently loaded with implements of glut¬ 
tony and drunkenness, than with arms fit for bat¬ 
tle. “ They are burdened,” says he, “ not with 
weapons, but wine not with javelins, but cheeses; 
not with bludgeons, but bottles^ not with spears, 
but with spits.”—Non ferro sed vino, non lanceis 
sed caseis, non ensibus sed utribus, non hastibus 
%ed verubus onerantur. In France, during the dis¬ 
orders which existed in the reign of Charles VI., 
the contending factions, with a view to strengthen 
their interest, multiplied the number of knights, 
by which means the order was degraded. A ttgjr- 

VOL. II. jt 
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institution was created by Charles VII,, who be¬ 
stowed on his Gensdarmerie the honours hither¬ 
to appropriated to knighthood, and the chivalry 
of France became anxious to enroll themselves 
amongst a body.wherein they might arrive at mi¬ 
litary command, which, as simple knights, they 
could no longer attain. The image and amuse¬ 
ments of chivalry now alone remained. Mankind 
were occasionally reminded of a previous state of 
society by the exhibition of jousts and tourna¬ 
ments ; but even these, in a short while, became 
unfashionable in France, from the introduction of 
other amusements, and the accident which termi¬ 
nated the life of one of its monarchs. 

The wonders of chivalry had disappeared from 
real life, but still lingered in the memory of man: 
new romantic compositions, indeed, no longer were 
written, but the old ones were still read with avi¬ 
dity, when all thotpowers of wit and genius were 
exerted—not, indeed, to ridicule the spirit of chi¬ 
valry, or a state of society which had passed away, 
but to Satirise the barbarous relaters of chimerical* 
adventures, and those who devoted their time to 
their perusal. „ 

Some writers have considered the Sir Thopas 
of Chaucer as a prelude to the work of Cervantes. 
It may be much to the honour of the English poet 
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that he so early discerned and ridiculed the absur¬ 
dities of his contemporary romancers, but it can¬ 
not be conceived that Sir Thopas had any effect 
in discrediting their compositions. It appeared 
in a reign which almost realized the wonders of 
romantic fiction, and at a period when the spirit 
of chivalry possessed too firm hold of the mind 
to suffer the love of the marvellous to be easily 
eradicated. The satire, besides, was infinitely too 
recondite to have been detected in that age; what 
was meant as burlesque was probably considered 
as a grave heroic narrative,—a supposition which 
must' have been strengthened from the author 
having, in another composition, adopted the ex¬ 
travagancies which he is supposed to deride. In 
Don Quixote, on the contrary, the satire was too 
broad to be mistaken, and appeared when the 
spirit of chivalry was nearly abated. The old ro¬ 
mancers had outraged all verisimilitude in their 
extravagant pictures of chivalry, and as their suc¬ 
cessors found that the taste of the public was be¬ 
ginning to pall, they sought to give an interest to 
their compositions by descriptions of more impos¬ 
sible valour and more incredible absurdity. Ac¬ 
cordingly the evil began to cure itself, and the 
phantoms of knight-errantry were laughed out hf 
, countenance by the ridicule of Cervantes before 
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their substance had been presented, at least in a 
prose composition, by any author of genius. 

I do not believe that the prevalence of the he¬ 
roic, or pastoral romances, had much effect in dis¬ 
crediting the tales of chivalry: these new fictions 
rather arose in consequence of a decline of the 
taste for the old works, and the stagnation of 
amusement which followed; but it is probable they 
were, in some measure, overshaded by the growth 
of other branches of literature. The study of the 
classics introduced method into composition, and 
the ambition of rivalling these new patterns of ex¬ 
cellence produced imitation. Fancy was curbed 
by reflection, and rules of criticism intimidated 
the bold eccentricities of romantic genius. Be¬ 
sides, the Gothic fables were superseded by the 
general diflusion of the works of the Italian no¬ 
velists in France and England, and the numerous 
translations and imitations of them in both coun¬ 
tries. The alternate pictures of ingenious gallantry 
and savage revenge, which these exhibit, produced 
a taste in reading, which, when once formed, could 
not easily have been recalled to a relish for the 
delights of romance. These tales form an exten¬ 
sive and interesting department of fiction, and 
their origin and progress will be the subject of our 
first inquiries in the succeeding chapters. 

11 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Origin of Italian Tales.—Fables of Bidpai .— 
Seven Wise Masters.—Gesta Romanorum .— 
Contes et Fabliaux.—Cento Novelle Antiche. 
■ —Decameron of Boccaccio. 


It seems not a little remarkable that Italy, which 
produced the earliest and finest specimens of ro¬ 
mantic poetry, should scarcely have furnished a 
single prose romance of chivalry. This is the 
more remarkable, as the Italians seem to have been 
soon and intimately acquainted with the works of 
the latter description produced among the neigh¬ 
bouring nations. Nor does this knowledge appear 
merely from the poems of Pulci and Boiardo, but 
from authors during a period still more remote, 
in whom we meet with innumerable allusions'To 
' incidents related in the tales of chivalry. Dante 
: represents the perusal of.the story of Lancelot, as 
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conducting Paolo and Francesca al doloroto passo 
t (Inf. c. 5), and elsewhere shows hi«:«cqwuntano} 
with the fabulous stories of Arthur and Charle¬ 
magne (Inf. c. 31 and 32, Parad. c. 16 'and 18). 
Petrarch also appears to have been familiar with 
the exploits of Tristan and Lancelot (Trionfi, &c.) 
In the Cento Novelle Antiche there exists the 
story of King Meliadus and the Knight without 
Fear; as also of the Lady of Scalot, who died for 
love of Lancelot duLac. There, too, the passion 
of Ysetilt and the phrensy of Tristan are record¬ 
ed ; and in the sixth tale of the tenth day of the 
Decameron, we are told that a Florentine gentle¬ 
man had two daughters, one of whom was called 
Gineura the Handsome, and the other Yseult the 
Fair. 

Nevertheless the Italians have produced no ori¬ 
ginal prose work of any length or reputation in the 
romantic style of composition. This deficiency 
may be partly attributed to national manners and 
circumstances. Since the transference of the seat 
of the Roman empire to Constantinople, theltalians 
bad never been conquerors, but had always been 
vanquished by barbarous nations, who were suc¬ 
cessively softened and polished at the same time 
that they became enervated. The inhabitants pos- 
sessed neither that extravagant courage nor re- ; 
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finedgallantry, the delineation of which forms the 
. soul of rodhuitic composition. At a time when, in 
other countries, national exploits, and the progress 
of feudal institutions, were laying the foundation 
for this species of fiction, Italy was over-run by 
the incursions of enemies, or only successfully 
defended by strangers. Hence it was difficult to 
chuse any set of heroes, by the celebration of whose 
deeds the whole nation would have been interest- 
cd’or flattered, as England must have been by the 
relation of the achievements of Arthur, or France 
by the history of Charlemagne. The fame of Bc- 
lisarius was indeed illustrious, but as an enemy he 
was hated by the descendants of the northern in¬ 
vaders ; and, as a foreigner, his deeds could not 
gratify the national vanity of those he came to 
succour. His successor’s exploits were liable to 
the same objections, and were besides performed 
by a being of all others the worst calculated to 
become a hero in a romance of chivalry. 

The early division, too, of Italy into a number 
of small and independent states, was a check on 
national pride. A theme could hardly have been 
chosen which would have met with general ap¬ 
plause, and the exploits of the chiefs of onfe dis¬ 
trict would often have been a mortifying.ttle to 
the inhabitants of another.. 
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Besides, the mercantile habits so early intro¬ 
duced into Italy repressed a romantic spirit. It _ 
is evident from the Italian novelists, that the man¬ 
ners of the people had not catched oneTIpark of 
the fire of chivalry, which kindled the surrounding 
nations. In the principal states of Italy, particu¬ 
larly Florence, the military profession was rather 
accounted degrading than honourable, during an 
age when, in every other country of Europe, the 
deference paid to personal strength and valour 
was at the highest. The Italian republics, indeed, 
were not destitute of political firmness, but their 
martial spirit had forsaken them, and their liber¬ 
ties were confided to the protection of mercenary 
bands. 


Add to this, that at the time when France and 
England were principally engaged with composi¬ 
tions of chivalry, and when all the literary talent 
in these countries was exerted in that department, 
the attention paid in Italy to classical literature 
introduced a correctness of taste and fondness for 
regularity, which was hostile to the wildness and 
oxtravagance of the tales of chivalry. 


At the same period, the three most distinguish¬ 
ed and earliest geniuses of Italy were employed in 
stability to modes of composition at total 
variamje with the romantic. Those who were ac- 
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customed to regard the writings of Dante And 
_ Petrareh as standards of excellence, would not 
readily bare bestowed their approbation on Tris¬ 
tan, or the Sons of Aymon. But the Decameron 
of Boccaccio was probably the work which, in this 
respect, had the strongest influence. The tales it 
comprehends were extremely popular; they gave 
rise to early and numerous imitations, and were 
of a nature the best calculated to check the cur¬ 
rent of romantic ideas. 

Since then, in the regions of Italian fiction, we 
shall no longer meet with fabulous histories, re¬ 
sembling those of which such numerous specimens 
have already been presented, it will now be pro¬ 
per to give some account of the endless variety of 
tales, or Novelettes, which were coeval with the 
appearance of romances of chivalry in France and 
England, and which form so popular and so ex¬ 
tensive a branch of Italian literature. 

It may be interesting, in the first place, to trace 
the origin of this species of composition, in tl«f 
tales which preceded the Decameron of Boccac¬ 
cio. These were adapted to the amusement of 
infant society, but are interesting in some degree, 
as unfolding the manners of the age, and .exhi¬ 
biting the rude materials of more perfect compo¬ 
sition. 
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Before mankind comprehend the subtilties of 
reasoning, or turn on themselves the powers of 
reflection, they are entertained, and may be in¬ 
structed, by the relation of incidents imaginary 
or real. Hence, in almost every country, tales 
have been the amusement and learning of its rude 
and early ages. 

Of the variety of tales which are to be found in 
the works of the Italian novelists, some were un¬ 
doubtedly deduced from the writings of the Greek 
romancers and sophists. In the Habrocomas and 
Anthia of Xenophon Ephesius, we find the rudi¬ 
ments ot the celebrated tale of Luigi da Porto, 
from which Shakspeare took liis Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet, and many of the apologues in Josaphat and 
Barlaam correspond with chapters in the Gesta 
Romanorum, and through that performance with 
stories in the Decameron. The epistles of Aristc- 
netus contain several tales very much in the spirit 
of those of Boccaccio. Thus, a lady, while cn- 
'gaged with a gallant, suddenly hears her husband 
approaching ; she instantly ties the hands of her 
lover, and delivers him thus bound to her spouse as 
a thief she had- just seized. The husband proposes 
putting him to death, to which the lady objects, 
suggesting that $ will be better,to detain him till 
day-break, and then deliver him into the hands of 
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the magistrate, offering at the same time to watch 
him during night. By this means, while her hus¬ 
band is asleep, she enjoys a little more of the so¬ 
ciety of her lover, and permits him to escape to¬ 
wards morning. In the Ass of Apuleius, resem¬ 
blances may be traced still more numerous and 
complete. But though it be true that these works 
had an influence on the tales which appeared in 
Europe at the first dawn of literature, the ulti¬ 
mate origin of this species of composition must 
unquestionably be referred to a source rifttre an¬ 
cient and oriental. 

The earliest work of this nature that can be 
mentioned, is the tales or fables attributed to Bid- 
pai, or Pilpay, a composition otherwise known by 
the name of 


KALILAH U DAMNAH. 

This production, which, in its original form, is, 
supposed to be upwards of two thousand years old, 
was first written in an Indian language, in which 
the work was called Heetopades (wholesome in¬ 
struction), and the sage who related the stories, 
Veshnoo Sarma. It is said to have been long pre¬ 
served with great care and secrecy by an Indian 
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monarch, among his choicest treasures. At length, 
however, (as we are informed by Simeon Seth, in 
the preface to his Greek version of these stories,) 
Chosroes, a Persian king, who reigned about the 
end of the 6th century, ’sent a learned physician 
into India, on purpose to obtain the Heetopades. 
This emissary accomplished the object of the mis¬ 
sion, by bribing an Indian sage with a promise of 
intoxication, to steal the literary treasure. The 
phygffiiin; on his return to. Persia, translated'it 
into tbll language of his own country, and in the 
frame in which it was introduced, attributed the 
relation of the stories to Bidpai. It was soon after 
translated into Syriac, and oftner than once into 
more modern Persic. In the 8th century there ap¬ 
peared an Arabic version, under the title, Kalilah 
a Damnah, the appellation by which the work is 
now generally known, and which is derived from 
the names assigned to two foxes, who relate a num¬ 
ber of the stories; die one term signifying worthy 
to be crowned, and the other ambitious. About 
the year 1100, Simeon Seth, by desire of the Em¬ 
peror Alexius Comnenus, translated the Arabic 
version into Greek, under the title, T* wrA »wp«- 
tlmi, tut) t%ntutm>, of the crowned and the envious. 
Th&* philosopher who relates the stories is not 
name*) in this version. It is divided into fifteen' 
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sections, in the two first of which the foxes are the 
; principal interlocutors, but the remaining thirteen 
refer to other animals. The work of Simeon Seth 
was printed at Berlin, 1697, with a Latin version. 
Long before that period, however, the Kalilah u 
Damnah had been translated into Latin by John 
of Capua, who lived tUefar back as the 13 th cen¬ 
tury. This version was made from one in Hebrew, 
by Rabbi Joel, and was printed toward the end 
of the 15 th century, under the title, Dicectoruun 
Human® Vitae, vel Parabole Antiquorum Sajiiien- 
tum. Thence it passed into German, Spanish*,., 
and Italian. The Italian translation was the work 
of the novelist Firenzuola, and was called Discorsi 
Degli Animali, and published 15fe. A version 
in the same tongue, by Doni, was translated in^ 
English, under the name of the Moral Philosophy 
of Doni, out of Italian, by Sir Thomas North, 
4to,' 1570 and 1601. From the Latin of John of 
Capua, there also appeared a French edition in 
1698. It was from a Turkish model, however, 
written in the time of Solyman the Magnificent, 
that the well-known French work, Contes et Fa¬ 
bles lndiennes do Bidpai et Lockman,' 1724, was 
commenced by M. Galland, and continued by M. 

• de Cardonne. , If we may judge, however, from 
the title, it was not completed according to the in- 
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• tention of die authors, as there are no fables given 
which are attributed to Lockman. This work was 
translated into English 1747- 
In all the versions the tales are enclosed in a 
frame, a mode of composition subsequently adopt¬ 
ed in many writings of a similar description. We 
are told that a powerful king, after 'being tired 
one day with the chase, came, accompanied by 
his vizier, to a place of retreat and refreshment. 
Here the prince and his minister enter into a dis¬ 
course on human life and government, a conver¬ 
sation which seems to have been suggested by a 
swarm of bees, which were at labour in the trunk 
of a neighbouring oak. During this discussion, the 
vizier mentio»s*the story of Bidpai, and the Indi¬ 
an king who ruled according to his counsels. This 
flltne is not believed to be more ancient than the 
Turkish version; but the story of Bidpai, which 
the king expresses a curiosity to hear, is supposed 
to be as old as the earliest Persian translation, and 
is of the following tenor :—Dabchelim, the Indi¬ 
an king, after a feast in which his liberality had 
'been much commended by all his guests, made 
a great distribution of gold among his friends and 
the poor. In the course of the following night, an 
old man appeared to him in a dream, and, as a re¬ 
ward qf his generosity, informed him where be> 
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would find a treasure. Next morning the king 
proceeded to the spot to which he had been di» 
'reeled. There he found a cavern inhabited hy a 
hermit, who put him in possession of an immense 
treasure he had inherited from his father, but for 
which he had no farther use. Among other arti¬ 
cles, the king received a precious casket, contain¬ 
ing a piece of silk, woven with certain characters, 
which, however, had the inconvenience of being 
unintelligible. When at length interpreted by a 
philosopher, it was found to be a legacy from a pro¬ 
phetic predecessor of Dabchelim, and to contain 
fourteen pieces of instruction for monarchs. Each 
of these is declared to have reference to a surpri¬ 
sing history, but it is announced, that he who is 
desirous to hear must repair to the’ isle of Sarari- 
dib (Ceylon.) The king being disposed to under¬ 
take thisjourney, and the viziers being Against it, 
a discussion arises, in which all attempt to support 
their own sentiments, by the .relation of fables. 
His majesty at length, as was to be expected, fol- 
, lowed his own opinion, and after a long journey 
arrived at the island of Sarandib. While traver¬ 
sing a lofty, but delightful mountain, he came to a 
grotto which was inhabited by the Bramin Bidpai. 
This was the sage destined to expound the uayjste- 
xtjoius precepts which the king now recited to him. 
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ami which teach that a monarch is apt to be im¬ 
posed on by detractors, that he ought to be care¬ 
ful not to lose a faithful friend, &c. These max¬ 
ims the sage illustrates by fables and apologues, 
which, it may be remarked, have seldom much re¬ 
lation to the instructions of which Dabchelim re¬ 
quired an explanation.—Stories are heaped on 
stories, and sjphered within each other: a dying 
father, for example, gives some admonitions to 
his sons, which he enforces by apologues; but his 
family, seeing, matters in a different point of view, 
support their opinions in the same manner, and 
introduce the two foxes, who rehearse a long se¬ 
ries of fables. 

It is unnecessary to give any specimen of the 
tales of Bidpai, as they have been so much altered 
in the various transformations they have under¬ 
gone, that AO dependence could be had on their 
originality. Blit it must have been through |h<£ me¬ 
dium of the version of John of Capua, that these 
oriental fables exercised their influence on Euro¬ 
pean fiction. Some of these stories agree with the 
Clericalis Diseiplina of Petrus Alphonsus, and 
many of them have been adopted into the Gesta 
Komanorum, a great storehouse of the Italian no¬ 
velists. The tale of the thief who breaks his neck 
by catching at a ray of the moon, occurs in the 
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Gesta and the French Fabliaux. But I remember 
only one Italian novel, the incidents of which have 
been derived/rom this work, and it is but in a 
very few stories of the Kalilah u Damnah; that 
any resemblance can be traced. They are mostly 
fables in the style of JEsop r and have but few 
traces of the ingenious gallantry, savage atrocity, 
or lively repartee, which are the characteristics 
of Italian tales. Besides, as the work was not 
very widely diffused, nor generally known in Eu¬ 
rope in the ISth or 14th centuries, I cannot be¬ 
lieve that it had much effect, cither directly or in¬ 
directly, on this species of composition. 

The collection of tales, familiarly known in this 
country under name of the 


SEVEN WISE MASTERS’, 

is certainly one of those works which may be con¬ 
sidered as having had considerable influence on 
the writings of the Italian novelists, and may per¬ 
haps be regarded as the remotest 0 |igin of the 
materials they have employed. 

Of this romance the prototype is believed to 
have been the bodk of the Seven counsellors, or 
ffoi. II- ' 
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Parables of Sandabar. This Sandabar is said, by- 
an Arabian writer, to have been an Indian ph'4o-^ 
sopher, who liyed about an hundred years before 
the Christian era; but it has been disputed whe¬ 
ther he was the author, or only the chief dia¬ 
meter, of the work, which was inscribed with his 
name. He might have, been both a character and 
an author, but it would appear from a note in a 
Hebrew imitation, preserved in the British Mu¬ 
seum, that he was at all events a principal cha¬ 
racter ; “ Sandabar iste crat princeps sapicntuni 
Brachmanorum Indiae, et magnam habet partem 
in tota ltac liistoria.” This Hebrew version is the 
oldest forni in which the -work is now extant. It 
was translated into that language, as we arc in- 
. formed in a Latin note on the manuscript, by 
Babbi Jpel, from the original Indian, through the 
medium of the Arabic or Persian. 1 

. , '-k ■ 

In point of antiquity, the second version'of the 
parables, is that which appeared in Greek, under 
the title of Syntipas, of w hich many MSS. are still 
extant. ' Some of these profess to be translated 
from the Persian, and others from the Syriac lan¬ 
guage, so that the real original of the Greek trails- • 
lation cannot be precisely ascertained. 


• Idllib's.tarty Metrical UonraECfS, vol.lll. 
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The next appeatance was in Latin, a work which 
•Js only known through the French metrical version 
of it, entitled Dolopatos. This was, the first mo¬ 
dern shffpe it assumed, after having passed through 
all the ancient languages.. Dolopatos was brought 
to light by Fauchet, who, in his account of the 
early French poets,.ascribes it to Hebers, .or Ber¬ 
bers, an, ecclesiastic who lived during the reign 
of Lewis IX., as he informs us that it was writ¬ 
ten‘for the instruction of that monarch’s son, 
Philip, afterwards called Philip the Hardy. Of 
this version there is a MS. copy in the national 
library at Paris. 

In the same library there is preserved another 
French MS., by an'anonymous author, which was 
written soon after that of Hcbers, but differs from 
it essentially* both in the frame and iq'|he sto¬ 
ries introduced. This work gave rise to many' 
subsequent imitations in French prose, and to the 
English metrical romance, entitled the Process of 
the Seven Sages, which is preserved among the 
MSS. of the Cotton library, and of which an ac¬ 
count lias been ,given by Mr Ellis, who supposes 
. it to have been written about the year 1330. 

Not long after the invention of printing, the La¬ 
tin Bisloria Septem Sapientum, a different version 
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from that on which the Dolopatos of Mebers is 
founded, was printed at Cologne, and translations 
of it soon appeared in almost all the languages of 
Europe. It was published in English pros!, under 
the title of the Seven Wise Masters’, about the 
middle of the 16th century, and in Scotch metre 
by John Rolland, of Dalkeith, about the same 
period. 

The last European translation belongs to the 
Italians, and was first printed at Mantua, in 15*46, 
under the title of Erastus. It is very different from 
the Greek original, and was translated, with the 
alterations it had received, into French,.under the 
title Histoire Pitoyable du Prince Erastus, 1565, 
and the History of Prince Erastus, &c., was also 
printed in English in 1674. . 

This romance, through most of its transmigra¬ 
tions, exhibits the story of a king who places his 
son under the charge of one or more philosophers. 
After the period of tuition is completed, the wise 
men, when about to re-conduct their pupil to his 
father, discoVer by their skill, that his life will 
be endangered unless he preserve a strict silence 
for a certain time. The prince being cautioned 
on this subject, the monarch is enraged at the 
obstinate taciturnity of bis sj!^ At length XH)e 
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of his queens undertakes to discover the cause 
„ of this silence^ but, during an interview with the 
prince, seizes the opportunity of attempting to se¬ 
duce him to her embraces. Forgetting the in¬ 
junctions of his preceptprs, the youth reproaches 
her for her conduct, but then becomes mute as 
before. She, in revenge, accuses him to her hus¬ 
band, of the offence of which she had herself been 
guilty. The king resolves on the execution of his 
son; but the philosophers endeavour to dissuade 
him from tliis rash act, by each relating one or 
more Rories, illustrative of the risks of inconsi¬ 
derate punishment, which are answered by an 
equal number on the part of her majesty. 

Such is the outline of the frame, but the stories 
are often different in the versions. Indeed, there 
is but one tale in the modem Erastus, which oc¬ 
curs in the Greek Syntipas. The characters, too, 
in the frames, are always different; thus, in the 
Greek version, Cyrus is the Ling, and Syntipas 
the tutor. In Dolopatos, a Sicilian monarch of 
that name is the king; the young prince is called 
I.ucinien, and Virgil is the philosopher to whose 
care he is entrusted. Vespasian, son of Mathusa- 
lem, is the emperor in the coeval French version, 
and the wise men are Cato, Jesse, Lentulus, &c. 
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The author of the English metrical romance ha* 
substituted piocletian as the emj^ror, and Flo- 
reutin as the son. Diocletian is preserved in the 
Italian copies, but the prince’s name is changed 
into Erastus. To some of the eastern versions, 
the days, in place of seven, liaye been multiplied 
into forty; and in this form the story of the Wise 
Masters became the origin of the Turkish tales, 
published in France, under the title of L’Histoire 
de la Sultanc de Perse et des quarante Visirs.' 

Few works are more interesting and curious 
than the Seven Wise Masters, in illustrating the 
genealogy of fiction, or its rapid-and almost un¬ 
accountable transition from one country to an¬ 
other. The leading incident of a disappointed 
woman, accusing the object of her passion of at¬ 
tempting the crime she had herself meditated, is 
as old as the yory of Joseph, and may thence be 
traced through the fables of mythology to the Ita¬ 
lian novelists. In the Arabian Nights Entertain¬ 
ments, the Husband and Peacock is the same with 
the Magpie of the Wise Masters. The story of 
the Father murdered by his son u as originally told 
by Herodotus, of the architect and his son who 
broke into the treasury of the dung of Egypt, and 
has been imitated in many tales. The tyir 
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dow who was comforted, is the Ephesian matron 
’ of Petronius Arbiter, and the Two dreams corre¬ 
sponds exactly with the plot of the Miles Glorio- 
sus of Plautus, the Fabliau Le Chevalier a la 
Trappc, (Le Grand, 3, 157,) a tale in the fourth 
part of Massuccio ; and the story Du Vieux Ca¬ 
lender in Gueulette's Contes Tartarcs, Finally, 
the Knight, and his Greyhound resembles the ce¬ 
lebrated Welch tradition concerning Llewellyn 
tin? Great and%is greyhound Gellert: the jnly 
difference, is that in the former production the 
dog preserves his master’s child by killing a ser¬ 
pent, while, according to the Welch tradition,' 
it is a wolf he destroys. In both, the parents see¬ 
ing the faithful animal covered with blood, believe 
that he has torn the child to pieces, and sacrifice 
him to their resentment. 

Next to the Seven Wise Masters way be men¬ 
tioned the tales of Petrus Alphonsus, a converted 
Jett* who ttas godson to Alphonsus I., king of 
Arragon, and was baptized in idle beginning of 
the twfelfth century. These stories are profess¬ 
edly borrowed from Arabian' fabulists.' They 
are upwards of thirty in number, and consist of 
examples intended to illustrate the admonitions 
of a father to a son. The work was written in 
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Latin, and was entitled Alphonsus de Clerical! 
Disdplina. But the Latin copy only supplies 
twenty-six stories. The remainder are to be found 
in two metrical French versions, one entitled 
“ Proverbes de Peres Anforseand the other 
“ te Romaunz de Peres Aunfour, comment ! 
aprist et chastia son fils belemcnt." 

■ A lew of .these stories are precisely in the style 
of gallantry, painted by the Italian novelists. 
Tints the eighth tale is that of a vfne-dresscr, who 
w.ounds one of his eyes while working in his vine¬ 
yard. Meanwhile his with was occupied with her 
gallant. On the husband's return, she contrives 
her lover’s escape by kissing her spouse on the 
other eye. Of this story, as we shall afterwards 
find, there is a close imitation in the- Cent Nou- 
velles Nouvelles, the 6th of the tales of the queen 
of Navarre, and the 23d of the first part of Ban- 
dcllo. The 9th story of Petrus Alphonsus is that 
of an artful old, woman, who conceals her daugh¬ 
ter’s gallant from the husband, by spreading a 
sheet before his eyes, in such a manner as to give 
the lover .an opportunity of escaping unseen: this 
is the 122d chapter of the Gesta Itomanorum, and 
is also to be found in thc.Fa^^p published by 
Le Grand. Many other tales,o^fqr in Petrus AL 
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phonsus, in which there is not merely a resem- • 
blance in manner, but in which the particular in¬ 
cidents, as shall be afterwards shown, are the same 
with those in the Cento Novelle Antiehe, and the 
Decameron of Boccaccio. . 

Perhaps neither the author of the Cento No- 
velle Antiehe, nor the subsequent Italian novel¬ 
ists, derived stories directly from the Seven Wise 
Masters, or the tales of Alphonsus ; but these 
wo'rks suggested.many things to the writers of 
the French Fabliaux, and a still greater num D er 
have been transferred into the 


GESTA ROMANORUM, 

which is believed to be a principal store-house of' 
the Italian novelists. 

This composition, in the disguise of romantic 
fiction, presents us with classical stories, Arabian 
apologues, and monkish legends. 

Mr Douce has shown that there’are two worts 
entitled Gcsta Romanorum, and which, strictly 
speaking, should be .considered as separate per¬ 
formances. The first and original Gesta was writ¬ 
ten in Latin, on the continent. It was not transia- 


1 
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’ted into English till 1703, but has been repeatedly 
printed, though no MS. of it has yet been brought 
to liglit. 

The second work, in its earliest shape, is also in 
the Latin language, but was written in England, 
in. imitation of the continental Gesta above-men¬ 
tioned. It was never published in its original form, 
but an English translation was printed by Wynkyn 
de W'orde, and a subsequent edition appeared in 
1595. There are extant, however, a number'of 
MS. copies.in Latin, which Mr Douce says led 
Warton to imagine that the two Gestas were the 
same, and to remark, that there is a gmit varia-. 
tion in the printed and MS. copies, of die Gesta 
Romanorum. 1 The work written in England, 
consists of 102 chapters, of which forty are of the 
•'same nature with tht stories in the continental 


1 In fact, however, the two fiestas may just as well be 
considered the same work as the diflVrcnt versions of the. 
Wise Masters, or of the Kaiilah u Oaimiah. The term, 
Gesta Komanorum, implies nothing more than a collection 
of ancient stories, many of which might be the same, but 
which would naturally vary iu various countries, accord¬ 
ing to the taste of the collector, jn the same manners as dif 
ferent stories arc introduced in the Greek Syntipas, the Ita¬ 
lian Eraslus', aud English W ise' Master*. 
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Gesta,-—an inoculation of feudal manners and east- 
' ern imagery, on the exploits of classical heroes: 
but the remainder are somewhat different. The 
stories in the Anglican Gesta were well known to 
our early poets, who made much use of them. 
Among these tales we find the story, of Lear, and 
the' Jew-in the Merchant of Venice. Some of 
them also correspond'with the works bf the Ita¬ 
lian novelists: but the original Gesta is the one 
to which they were indebted, and which therefore 
at present is alone deserving of our attention. 

This work is. attributed by Warton to Petrus 
Berchorius, or Pierre Bereheur, who was prior of 
a Benedictine coifvent at Paris, and died in 1362. 
The composition of*the Gesta has been assigned 
by Warton to this monk, on the authority of Sa¬ 
lomon Glassius, a theologist of Saxe Gotha, who 
points him out as the author*in Ids Philologiae 
Sacrae, and Warton attempts to fortify his asser¬ 
tion by the similarity of the style and execution 
of the Gest'a, to works unquestionably written by 
Berchorius. Glassius, whose information is de¬ 
rived from Salmeron, says “ hoc. in studio excel- 
luit quidam Petrus Berchorius Pictaviensis, ordi- 
nis D. Benedict^ <jui peculiari libro Gesta Ro- 
tnanorum, nec'hfo.legcndas Patrum, aliasque ani- 
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les Fabulas allegorice ct mystice exposuit. Ex- 
enipla adducit dicto loco Salraero,” (viz. T. 1 
proleg. 16. car 21.) Glassius then quotes from 
Sulmcron, the story of St Bernard and the Gam¬ 
bler, which corresponds with the 170th chapter 
of most editions of the'Gesta Romanorum; so 
that we have at least the authority of Salmeron, 
that Berchorius was the author. Mr Douce, how¬ 
ever, is of opinion, that the Gesta Ilomanorum is 
not the production of Berchorius, but of a Ger¬ 
man, as a number of German names of dogs oc¬ 
cur in one of the chapters, and many of the sto¬ 
rks are extracted from German authors, as Cesa- 
rius, Albert of Stade, &c., which Mr Warton, on 
the other hand, supposes to have been interpola¬ 
ted by some German editor, or printer. 

Whoever may have been the author of the 
Gesta, it is pretty-well ascertained to have been 
written about the year 131-0, and thus had time 
to become a fashionable work before 1358, the 
year in which Boccaccio is supposed to have com¬ 
pleted his Decameron. The earliest edition, though 
without date, is known to have been prior to 1473. 
It consists of a hundred and fifty-two chapters, 
and is thus announced,—" Ijgicipiunt Historiae 
Notabi icw c ollectae ex GeJpffwmiaiiorura et 
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quibusdam aliis libris, cum applicationibus eo- 
* rundem.” A subsequent .edition, containing a 
hupdrod and eighty-one chapter^ was published 
in 1475, and was followed by many translations, 
and about thirty Latin editions, thost of which 
preserved the number of a hundred and eighty- 
one chapters. Tliat printed in 1488 is the most 
approved. 

The Gesta, as is well known, presents us with 
the manners of chivalry, with spiritual legends, and 
eastern apologues, in the garb of Roman story. It 
.appears to have been compiled in the first place 
from Arabian fables, found in the tales of AI- 
phonsus; and an old Latin translation of the Ka- 
lilah u Darhnah, to which Alphonsus was indebt¬ 
ed. Indeed, not less than athird of the tales of Al¬ 
phonsus have been transferred to the Gesta Ro- 
manorum. In the next place, the author seems 
chiefly to have had recourse to obsolete Latin 

chronicles, which he embellished with legends of 
* 

th« saints, the apologues in the history of Josaphat 
and Barlaam, and the romantic inventions of his 
age. The latter classics also, as Valerius Maxi- 
nius,Macrobius, &e., are frequently quoted as 
authorities. Soiqetimes, too, the author cites the 
.Gcsta^RomanopI^,’ the title of his own work, by 
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which he is hot understood to mean any preceding 
compilation of that name, but the Roman, or ra¬ 
ther ancient history in general. 

The contents of this collection are not such as 
might be expected, from its name or the authori¬ 
ties adduced. It comprehends a multitude of sto¬ 
ries altogether fictitious, and which arc total mis¬ 
representations of Roman history: the incidents 
tre described as happening to Roman knights or 
under the reign of Roman emperors, who, general¬ 
ly, never existed, and who seldom, even when real 
characters, had any connection with the circum-. 
stances of the narrative. To each tale or chapter, a 
moral is added, in which some precept is deduced 
from the incidents, an example whidi has been 
followed'by IJoccaccio, and many of his imitators. 
The time in which the Gcsta appeared was an age 
of mystery, and every thing was supposed to con¬ 
tain a double or secondary meaning. At length 
the history of former periods, and die fictions of 
the classics, were attempted to be explained in.an 
allegorical manner. Acteon, torn to pieces by. 
his own hounds, was a symbol of the persecution 
of our Saviour.^ This gave rise to compositions 
like the Romauiit of the Rose^^vhich were pro¬ 
fessedly allegorical; and to adopted, 
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by Tasso and other Italian poets, of apologizing 
for the wildness of their romantic compositions,* 
by pretending to have accommodated them to 
certain remote analogies of morality and relU 
gion.* 

Almost every tale in the Gesta Romanorum is 
of importance in illustrating the genealogy of fic¬ 
tion, and the incorporation of eastern fable and 
Gothic institutions with classical story. There are 
few of the chapters in which the heroes of anti¬ 
quity, feudal manners, and oriental imagery have 
been more jumbled than in the first. Pompey has 
a daughter whose chamber is guarded by five arm¬ 
ed knights and a dog. Being on one occasion al- 

* Luther, in a curio.:, passage in his Commentary on Ge¬ 
nesis, (cap. SO,) attributes the origin of this practice to the 
monks, and ft would appear that it had been derived by 
them from the east. “ In Turein,” sajs he, <e innlti rc!i- 
giosi snot, qui id student ut Aleorumun Mahomet! interpre- 
tentur aliegorice, quo in mnjore estimaiione sint. list eniut 
AHcgoria tanquaoi j'ormosn mcrttrii, quae .ita blanditur ho- 
miuihus, uf wen pass it non ama.it , praelertim ab hominibus 
ociosis, qui sunt sine tentatiime. Tales pel let se in medio 
Paradisi et in gremio Dei esse, si nuando ibis speculatiooi- 
bus indulgent. ■ Pt primtnn quidem a stolirils et ociosis mo- 
nnehisroytae sunt, ef tandem ita late serpserunt «t quidam 
Mctaiunrphosin Ovidii in ailegorint vcrtcrint; Mariam.fe- 
cerunt Laurum, ApoHinem Christum. Ego itnque odi n!le- 
gorlas./Si quis taoiStfvtrtct iis mi, videat cunijudicio 
eas tiTttct.” . 
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lowed to attend a public spectacle, she is seduced 
“by a duke, who is afterwards killed by a champion 
of Poittipey’s court. She is subsequently reconci¬ 
led to her father, and betrothed to a nobleman. 
On this occasion she receives from Pompey an 
embroidered robe, and crown of gold—from the 
champion who had slain her seducer a gold ring 
—a sinjilar present from the wise man who bad 
pacified her father, and from her spouse a seal of 
gold. All these presents possessed singular vir¬ 
tues, and were inscribed with proverbial sentences, 
suitable to the circumstances of the princess. 

The Gesta Romanorum, too, had a powerful 
influence on English poetry, and has afforded a 
variety of adventures not merely to Gower, and 
Lydgate, and Chaucer, but to their most recent 
successors. Parnell, in his Hermit, bas only em¬ 
bellished the eightieth chapter by poetical colour¬ 
ing, and a happier arrangement of incidents. 

It is clticfiy, however, as having furnished ma¬ 
terials to the Italian novelists, that the Gesta 
has been here so particularly mentioned. In the 
56th chapter we find the rudiments of those sto¬ 
ries of savage revenge^ of which there are some 
examples in Boccaccio, and which is carried to 
suchextravagance by Cintliio/tuxI subsequent Ita¬ 
lian novelists. A merchant is ntagnificently^nter- 
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taint'd in a nobleman's castle. During supper the 
guest is placed next the hostess, and is much 
struck with her beauty. The table is covered 
with the richest dainties, served in golden dishes, 
while a pittance of meat is placed before the lady 
in a human skull. At night the merchant is con¬ 
ducted to a sumptuous chamber. When left alone, 
he observes a glimmering lamp in a corner of 
the room, by which he discovers two dead bodies 
hung up by the arms. In the morning he is in¬ 
formed by the nobleman, that the skull which had 
been placed before the lady, was that of a duke he 
had detected in her embraces, and whose bead lie 
had cut off with his own sword. As a memorial 
of her crime, and to teach his wife modest, beha¬ 
viour, her adulterer's skull had been converted 
into a trencher. 1 The corses in the chamber, con¬ 
tinued he, are those of my kinsmen, murdered by 
the sons of the duke. To keep up my sense of 
revenge for their blood, I visit their dead bodies 
daily. It is not explained, however, why this dis¬ 
mal apartment was assigned to the stranger. This 

1 Ma foi (says the queen of Navarre,) si tollies celles a 
qui pareille chose cst arrivee buvoicot a de semblublcs 
vaisseaux, Je rrains fort qu* it y auroit bien dcs coupes de 
vermeil qui dcviendioient tetes de marts. 

VOL. .1. , t M • 
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story occurs in more than one of the romantic 
poems of Italy. It is also the plot of an old Ita¬ 
lian tragedy, written by Ruccellai, and has been 
imitated by many subsequent writers,—in the S2d 
tale of the Queen of Navarre, in Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, and in the German ballad of Count 
Stolberg, Such atrocious fictions, however, were 
not peculiar to the middle ages, but. had their 
model in classic fable,—in the revenge of Progne, 
and the banquet of Atreus. 

A few of the Italian tales are founded on, or 
embellished by, magical operations. Thu story 
of Sultan Saladin, one of the most beautiful in the 
Decameron, and also that of the magician who 
raises up a blooming garden in the depth of winter, 
are of this description. Now a great proportion 
of the stories in the Gesta Romanorum are of this 
nature also. Thus chapter 102 contains the story 
of a knight who went to Palestine, and whose lady, 
•meanwhile, engaged in an intrigue with a clerk. 
Her infidelity was discovered to her absent hus¬ 
band by an eastern magician, by means of a po¬ 
lished mirror. Stories of this sort were common 
both in romance and tradition. It is said that 
during the earl of Surrey’s travels in Italy, Cor¬ 
nelius Agrippa showed him in a looking-glass his 
mistress Geraldine. She was represented ,as indis- 
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posed, and reclined on a couch, reading her lover's 
verses by the light of a waxen taper.' In Spenser’s 
Faery Queen, Merlin is feigned to have been the 
artificer of an enchanted mirror, in which a dam¬ 
sel viewed the shadow of her lover. * 

There is also a magical story in chapter 107, 
entitled De Imagine cum digito dicente, percute 
hie. It is told that there was an image in the city 
of Rome, with its right hand stretched forth, on the 
""ShhUe finger of which was written, “ Strike here.” 
For a long time iro one could understand the mean¬ 
ing of this mysterious inscription. At length a 
certain subtle clerk, who came to sec this famous 
image, observed, while the sun shone against it at 
mid-day, the shadow of the inscribed finger on the 
ground at some distance. He immediately took 
a spade, began to dig on that spot, and at last 
reached a flight of steps, which descended far 
under ground, and led him to a stately palace. In 
a hall of this edifice lie beheld a king and queen 
sitting at table, surrounded by their nobles and a 
multitude of people, all clothed in rich garments— 
but no person spoke. He looked towards one 
corner, where he saw an immense carbuncle, which 


* Set Lay of the Last Minstrel, C. 0. 
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illuminated the whole apartment. In the opposite 
corner he perceived the figure oi' a man with a 
bended bow, and an arrow- in his hand, prepared 
to shoot; on his forehead was written, “ I am who 
I am ; nothing can escape my dart, not even yon¬ 
der carbuncle which shines so bright.” The clerk 
view'cd all with amazement. Entering another 
chamber, he beheld the most beautiful women 
working at the loom : but all was silence. He 
then went into a stable full of the most excellent 
horses, richly caparisoned : but those he touched 
were instantly turned into stone. Next he survey¬ 
ed all the apartments of the palace, which appa¬ 
rently abounded with every thing he could desire; 
but on returning to the hall he had first entered, 
he began to reflect how to retrace his steps. Then 
he very justly conjectured that his report of all 
these wonders would hardly be believed unless he 
carried something back with hint as evidence. He 
therefore took from the principal table a golden 
cup and a golden knife, and placed them in his 
bosom. On this the image, which stood in the 
corner with the bow and arrow, immediately shot 
at the carbuncle, which was shattered into a thou¬ 
sand pieces. At that moment the hall became 
black as night. In tills darkness the clerk, not 
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being able to find his wa^ftut, remained in the 
subterraneous palace, and soon suffered a miser¬ 
able death. All this is, of course, moralized; the 
palace is the world—the figure with the bow is 
mortality—and the carbuncle human life. Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury is the first writer by whom 
this story was recorded: he relates a similar tale 
of Pope Gerbert, or Sylvester the Second, who 
died in the year 100:5, and was the earliest Euro- 
"jkwrstudent of Arabic learning. 

In their obvious meaning, it is probable that 
these magical tales, which are evidently borrowed 
from the East, suggested to the Italian novelists 
the enchantments with which their works are oc¬ 
casionally embellished. 

It. must, however, be remarked, that the Gesta 
Ilomanorum supplies few of those tales of criminal 
yet ingenious gallantry which appear in all the 
Italian novelists, and occupy more than a third 
part of the Decameron. Indeed, I have observed 
but two stories of this description in the Gesta, 
chapters 121 and 122, both of which are taken 
from Petrus Alphonsus. (See above, p, 168.) The 
origin of tales of this nature must therefore chiefly 
be sought in the 
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CONTES et FABLIAUX. 

France, in a literary point of view, may be 
considered its divided into two parts during the 
12th and 13th centuries. 

Soon after Gaul had been subdued by the Ro¬ 
mans, the vanquished nation almost universally 
adopted the language of the victors, as gftiVt.Tiily 
happens when conquerors are farther advanced 
in civilization than the people they Iwve over¬ 
come. During many centuries Latin continued 
the sole or prevalent tongue, but on the inroads 
of tlie Franks and other tribes it becamte gradu¬ 
ally corrupted. From these innovations two lan¬ 
guages were formed, both of which were called 
Romaine, or Romance, from Latin still continu¬ 
ing the principal ingredient in their composition. 
About the ninth century these dialects began to 
supersede Latin as a colloquial tongue, in the 
different districts of France in which they were 
spoken. One species of Romance was used in 
those Frencli provinces which lie to the south of 
the river Loire, and from the circumstance of the 
inhabitants of that country using tire word or: as 
their affirmative, it was called Langue d’oc . The 
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sister dialect, which was spoken to the north of 
the river Loire, received the name of Lang’ d’oil, 
from the term oil being the affirmation of the 
northern provinces. It is from this latter idiom 
that the modern French language has been chiefly 
formed. The southern romance was something 
between French and Italian, or rather French and 
Spanish. 

It is not my intention, nor indeed is it connect¬ 
ed r. idi my fcUbjefct, to enter into the dispute con¬ 
cerning the dialect to which the F'rcnch nation 
has been indebted for the earliest specimens of 
metrical composition, and whether the northern 
Trouveurs, or Troubadours of the south, are best 
entitled to be regarded as the fathers of its poetry. 
This question, which is involved in much obscu¬ 
rity, has never been yery profoundly agitated, and 
its full discussion would require, from the innu¬ 
merable MSS. that must be perused, a time and 
attention which few have inclination to bestow. 

Versifiers, however, seem to have made an early 
appearance both in the northern and southern re¬ 
gions of France. A large proportion of the latter 
district was possessed by Itaiinond IV. count of 
Provence. All his dominions, in consequence, 
received thjo name of Provence; the southern Ro¬ 
mance, or Langue d’oc, was called the Proven$al 
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language, and the versifiers who composed in it the 
Provencal poets. They also distinguished them¬ 
selves by the name ol‘ Troubadours, or Inventors, 
an appellation, corresponding to the title of poet, 
which was assigned to all those who wrote in Pro¬ 
vencal rhyme, whether of the southern provinces 
of France, of the north of Italy, or Catalonia. 

The Provencal poets, or Troubadours, have been 
acknowledged as the masters of the early Ita¬ 
lian poets, and have been raised to periIit}ls*Bb- 
nicritcd celebrity by the imposing panegyrics of 
Dante and Petrarch. The profession of the Trou¬ 
badours existed with reputation from the middle 
of the 12th to the middle of the 11th century. 
Their compositions contain violent satires against 
the clergy, absurd didactic poems, moral songs 
versified from the works of Boethius, and insipid 
pastorals. But they were principally occupied with 
amorous compositions, and abstruse speculations 
on the nature of love. It was in the Teutons, 
or pleas bciore the celebrated tribunals in which 
amatory questions were agitated, that they chiefly 
attempted to signalize themselves. These tenuous 
were dialogues in alternate couplets, in which they 
sustained their various speculative opinions. 

In the works of the Troubadours, k'twever, we 
can hardly trace any rudiments of those tales, 
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either of horror or gallantry, which became so pre¬ 
valent among the Italians. Millot’s literary history 
of the Troubadours presents us with only two 
stories which have any resemblance to the Italian 
novels of gallantry. In one of these, by Kainiond 
Vidal, we are told that a lord of Arragon, who was 
a jealous husband, pretended to take his departure 
on a journey, but suddenly returned, and intro¬ 
duced himself to his wife in disguise of the knight 
whb'rti ne suspected as her lover, 'file lady recog¬ 
nises her husband, but pretends to be deceived, 
and, after shutting him up, goes to tind her lover ; 
and, moved with indignation at the prying dispo¬ 
sition of her lord, grants the knight what she had 
hitherto refused him. Next, morning site assem¬ 
bles her servants to take vengeance, as she gives 
out, on, a vassal who had made an attempt on her 
virtue; the husband is thus beat in the place of his 
confinement, by his own domestics, but is at length 
recognised, and obtains pardon on vowing thence- * 
forward unbounded confidence in bis wife. The 
second story is by Arnauldde Carcasses. A knight 
dispatches his parrot to a lady with a declaration 
of his passion: but though the fair one accepts the 
offer of his heart, the lover is much embarrassed 
to devise q"f' mode of procuring an interview. 
The bird Hits on an expedient, which is to set fire 
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to her castle, in hopes that the lady might escape 
to her lover in the confusion which would result 
from the conflagration. This project the parrot 
executes in person, by means of some wild-fire 
which he carries in his claws. As was expected, 
the lady elopes, proceeds straightway to the ren¬ 
dezvous, and ever after holds the winged incen¬ 
diary in high estimation, l'our other tales have 
been reckoned up bv the historians of the Trouba¬ 
dours, but none of these can be property Filial fled 
as tab's, being merely intended as introductions to 
the discussion of some knotty love question, which 
generally forms the longest part of the composi¬ 
tion. 

It is then in the Langue d'oil, or northern ro¬ 
mance alone, that we roust look for those ample 
materials which have enriched the works of the 
Italian novelists. This dialect, wx have seen, su¬ 
perseded the Latin as a colloquial language in the 
beginning of the ninth century. Its uniformity was 
early destroyed hy the Norman invasion, which 
occasioned the division of the romance into a num¬ 
ber of different idiqms. To the conquerors, .liow’- 
ever, from whom it suffered corruption, it was 
also indebted for restoration. These invaders had 
no sooner fairly settled in their aetjuired territo¬ 
ries, than they cultivated, with the utmost care, 
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the language of the vanquished. Under their go¬ 
vernment it found an asylum, and was by them 
diffused in its purity through all the northern pro¬ 
vinces of France. 

Latin, however, long continued the language of 
the schools, the monasteries, and judicial proceed¬ 
ings; and it was not till the middle of the 11th 
century that the Romance came to be used in 
written compositions. It was originally employed 
in laetiitai ’‘pTtfilucOons : lives of the saints, with 
devotional and moral treatises in rhime, are the 
first specimens of this tongue; of the minor com¬ 
positions, the earliest seem to have been mili¬ 
tary songs, of which the most celebrated was the 
Chanson de Holland, the subject of so much con¬ 
troversy. There were also a few satirical and en¬ 
comiastic songs, and during the twelfth century a 
good number of an amatory desci-iption, tilled with 
tiresome gallantry, whining supplications, and per¬ 
petual complaints against evil speakers. We like¬ 
wise find a few Jeux parties, which were questions 
of amorous jurisprudence,' corresponding to the 
tensons of the Troubadours, as whether one would 
prefer seeing his mistress dead or married to an¬ 
other, Such questions being often decided by the 
poet contrary to the opinion of his audience, were 
referred to the Court of Love, a tribunal which 
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certainly existed in the north of France, though 
it never acquired tlie same celebrity* as in the 
southern provinces. 

It is believed, however, that no professed work . 
of fiction appeared in the Romance language pre¬ 
vious to the middle of the 12th century. 1 shall 
not here resume what has been formerly said on 
the origin of romances of chivalry, of which, it has 
• already been shown, we must seek for the first ru¬ 
diments in theLanguc d’oil, asspoted ill LllLwiUJXli 
of France and in the court of England. Nor shall 
1 enter into the dispute whether the earliest work 
of fiction was in the form of a metrical romance, 
or of those celebrated tales known by the name 
of Fabliaux. 

These stories are almost the exclusive property 
of the provinces which lie north from the Loire; 
they are the chief boast of the literature of France 
during this remote period, and are well deserving 
of attention, whether we consider their intrinsic 
merit, or their general influence on fiction. ^ 

Of these tales, some have been called Lais', and 
others Fabliaux ; terjns which are often used so 
indiscriminately^pit it is not easy to give any 
definition to distinguish them. The Lai appears, 
in general, to have been the recitaKqf^an action, 
with more or less intrigue, but, according to Lo 
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Grand, differed from the Fabliau by being inter¬ 
spersed with musical interludes.. Mr Ellis sus- 
•pects.lhat what were called lays, were transla¬ 
tions from the Breton dialect, Laoi being a Welsh 
and Armorican word. Others have supposed that 
lays were always of a melancholy nature. This is 
denied by Mr Tyrwhitt, who defines the lay, I 
think pretty accurately, to be a light narrative 
poem of moderate length, simple style, and easy 
heirffer extended in incidents, as the 
romance, nor ludicrous, as is usually the case in 
the Fabliaux. In the old translation of Lai le 
Frame, the author of which must have been better 
informed than any modern writer, it is said that 
lays were originally from Britany, but that they 
were composed on all subjects;— 

Some both of war, ami some of woe. 

And some of joy and miitli also. 

And some of treachery and of guile, 

Of old adventures that fell while. 

And some of bourdes and ribnuldry. 

And many there beth of Faery; 

Of all things that men seth, 

Most of love, forsooth, there beth : 

In Bretnnie, of old time. 

These lays were wrought, so seth this thyme. 

With the exception of Aucassin and Nicolette, 
which consists of prose aud verse intermingled, 
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the Fabliaux are all metrical, and are, for the most 
part, in couplets of eight syllables. < 

These compositions were written by persons* 
styling themselves Trouveurs, a term expressive of 
genius and invention, corresponding to the Poet 
of Greece, and the Troubadour of the south of 
France. The period of the appearance of their 
works extends through the last half of the 12th 
the whole of the 1:3th, and part of the 14-th centu¬ 
ry, but the greatest number were’ftlRAHV'd'sivifig 
the reign of St I.ouis. Thus the aera of the com¬ 
position of the Gesta Uomanorum is subsequent to 
that of a large proportion of the Fabliaux. Jt is not 
likely, however, that the Trouveurs, or authors of 
the Gesta, copied from each other; they more 
probably borrowed from the same sources of fable. . 
lake the stories in the Gesta, a great number of 
the Fabliaux seem to have been of eastern origin. 
Many of them are evidently taken from Petrus 
Si|jffionsus, who was merely a collector of Ara¬ 
bian tales of instruction ; and others are appa¬ 
rently derived from the same nation, as they cor¬ 
respond with stories in the Arabian Nights, and 
with the liahar Danush, or Garden of Knowledge, 
a work which, though of recent compilation, is 
founded on the most ancient Brahntin traditions, 
which had gradually spread through Persia and 
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Arabia. For a long period a constant devotional, 
as well as commercial, intercourse had subsisted 
between Europe and the Saracen dominions. In 
Christendom, indeed, the Mahometans were ever 
detested, but it was not always the Bame in Asia. 
During intervals of peace in time of the crusades, 
the enemies were frequently united by alliances, 
the celebration of festivals, and all the appearances 
of cordial friendship. The tales which were of 
such r-uC^vriiyinTlte East, aiid were there held in 
so high estimation, were eageriy seized by the 
Trouvcurs who had wandered to the Holy Land, 
and were communicated to those who remained 
behind by report of the Jews, or the hordes who 
had visited Palestine as pilgrims or soldiers. Even 
in his Own country the Trouveur passed an idle 
and a wandering life. Ho was freely admitted to 
the castle of the baron, yet associated with tlm 
lowest Villains. Hence he was placed in circum¬ 
stances of all others most favourable for collect¬ 
ing the anecdotes and scandal of the day r . These 
he combined, arranged, and embellished accord¬ 
ing to his own fancy, and dressed up in the form 
which he supposed would be most acceptable to 
his audience. At this period the nobility lived 
retired in their own fortresses, and only met at 
certain times, and on solemn festivals: oh these 
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occasions part of the amusement of the company 
had been to listen to the recital of metrical ro¬ 
mances. But these poems being generally too 
long to be beard out at once, the Fabliaux, Which 
were short and lively, were substituted in'their 
room, and were frequently recited by the itinerant 
Trouveurs. as we learn from one of their number, 
in return for the lodging and entertainment they 
received:— 


Usagr cst <*n Normandie, 

Quo qui lierhrgirz >’st, qu* it die 
Table ou chanson a 1’ hoste. 

Sacristain rfc Chtni. 


'Pie Trouveur, or Fabler, also frequently wrote 
his metrical productions with the intention that 
they should be chauntcd or declaimed. As the 
jjjpperfection of measure required tin- assistance 
"of song, and even of musical instruments, the 
minstrel, or histrion, added the charms of music 
to. the compositions of the Trouveur. The aids of 
gesture and pantomime, too, were thought neces¬ 
sary to relieve the monotony of recitation; hence 
the jongleur, or juggler, a kind of vaulter and 
buffoon, associated himself with the Trouveur and 
minstrel, and performing many marvellous feats of 
dexterity, accompanied them in their wandering 
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from castle to castle for the entertainment of the 
barons. At length, however, the professions of 
Trouveur and minstrel became, in a great mea¬ 
sure, blended, as the minstrel, by degrees, formed 
new combinations from the materials in his pos¬ 
session, and at last produced fictions of his own. 
“ This,” says Mr Ellis, “ was the most splendid 
awa of the history of the minstrels, and compre- 
- bends the end s£-tke 12th and the whole of the 
13th century.” 

The worts of the Trouveurs and minstrels, how¬ 
ever popular at the time, and however much they 
contributed to the entertainment of an audience, 
were forgotten soon alter their composition, and 
have but lately become a subject of attention 
While the Troubadours obtained a lasting reputa¬ 
tion by the gratitude of the early Italian poets, and 
were believed great geniuses because celebrated 
by Dante and Petrarch, the metrical compositions 
of the Trouveurs were forgotten, as Boccaccio 
and his followers did not acknowledge their obli¬ 
gations. Owing to the early neglect of their works, 
little can be known concerning the personal his¬ 
tory of the innumerable authors of these rhymes, 
for ns one, of course, thought of collecting no¬ 
tices of their lives at the only time when it could 
have been effected. The names, however, of a 
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great number of them have been mentioned in 
their tales, and the appellation at the same time 
frequently points out the country of the poet. 
Jean de Boves, Gaurin or Guerin, and Rutcbouf, 
seem to be those who have written the greatest 
number of stories, and those, at the same time, 
whose compositions bear the closest resemblance 
to the Italian novels, 

Fauchet, in his history of" French-pastry, waf 
the first to renew a recollection of the Trouveurs 
and their writings, but his notices and extracts 
were not calculated to awaken curiosity. About 
the middle of last century, the Count de Caylus 
wrote a memoir on the Fabliaux, accompanied by 
some specimens and prose translations, which is 
inserted in the twentieth volume of the Memoirs 
of the French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettrcs. M. Barbazan also published a number 
of Fabliaux in their original form, (a collection 
recently enlarged by M. Meon,) but as they 
were followed by a very imperfect glossary, they 
could not be read but with the utmost difficulty. 
About the same time M. Imbert imitated some of 
the most entertaining in modern French verse. 
At length M. Le Grand, with indefatigable assi¬ 
duity, published neither a free nor literal transla¬ 
tion, but what he terms a copie reduite in French 
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prose, of a large, and I have no doubt, a judicious 
selection, which he made from the Fabliaux he 
found in manuscripts belonging to M. de St Pa- 
laye, and which were copies that celebrated au¬ 
thor had procured from the library of the Abbey 
Saint Germain des Pres, Berne, Turin, and other 
places. In the course of his labours,' Le Grand 
frequently found that pieces with the same title 
differed in particular incidents, and sometimes in 
the whole story. Sometimes again the story was 
the same and the language different, which shows 
that the Fabliaux were altered at pleasure, either 
by the minstrel, when given him to set to music 
by the Trouveurs, or by the transcribers who col¬ 
lected them. These variations Le Grand has fre¬ 
quently mingled, inserting in the version he prin¬ 
cipally followed any amusing incident, or instruc¬ 
tive passage, which he found in the others, and 
to the whole he has added curious notes, tending 
to elucidate the manners and private life of th e 
French nation during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

The Fabliaux, as far as can be judged from the 
works of Barbazan and Le Grand, are interesting 
on their own account, as they, in some degree, show 
how much the’ human mind, by its own force, is 
able to accomplish, unguided by the aids of learn- 
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ing or the rules of criticism. In them, too, the cus¬ 
toms and characters and spirit of the people, arc 
painted in the truest and most lively manner, lle- 
sembling, in some degree, a comedy in their nature, 
they represent the ordinary actions of private life, 
and exhibit the nation, according to the expression 
of Le Grand, in an undress. “ Opinions,” continues 
that author, “prejudices, superstitions, tone of con¬ 
versation, and manner of courtship, are to be found 
in them, and a number of these no where else. 
They are like certain pictures, of which the sub¬ 
ject and the characters are imagined by the artist, 
but where all besides is truth and nature. In some 
respects the Fabliaux possess a great advantage 
over romances of chivalry. The authors of the 
latter compositions assumed a certain number 
of knights, to whom, according to the spirit of 
the age, they assigned certain exploits,' hut they 
were limited to one sort of action. On the other 
hand, the Trouveurs were confined, perhaps, as 
to the extent, but not tiie species of their produc¬ 
tions. Hence their delineations and characters 
have little resemblance to each other, and there are 
none of those endless repetitions, nor relation of 
incidents, accessory to the principal subject, which 
are so tiresome in romances of chivalry. The Fa¬ 
bliaux dUfelso free from the ridiculous osten- 
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tation of learning, and those .anachronisms and 
blunders in geography, so frequent in the fabulous 
histories of Arthur and Charlemagne. Add to 
this a simple and ingenious mode of narrative, 
representations of the human heart wonderfully 
just, and, above all, the honest simplicity of the 
relater, who appears convinced of what he re¬ 
counts, the effect of which is persuasion, because 
in the midst of improbabilities he seems incapable 
of deceit.” 

These beauties are, however, counterbalanced 
by numerous defects. The fictions of the Trou- 
veurs are sometimes extravagant, and their moral 
frequently scandalous ; not merely that the ex¬ 
pressions are blamealile, which may lie attributed 
to the rudeness of the age, or imperfection of lan-. 
gunge, but some stories are in their substance re¬ 
prehensible. A few of these also are put into the 
mouth of women, and even the lips of a father in 
instructions to his daughters. 

With such excellencies and defects, it is not 
surprising that the Fabliaux were often imitated 
in their own country. Some of them have been 
frequently modernised in French verse, and have 
formed subjects for the drama, as Moliere’s Me- 
deein Malgrc I.ui, which is from the Fabliau Le 
Mcdicin de Brai, ou le Villain devenu Medicin, a 
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story which is also told by Grotius; several scenes 
of the Malade Imaginaire are from the Fabliau of 
the Bourse pleine de sens. The Huitre of Boi. 
leau is from Les trois dames qui trouverent un 
anel, and Rabelais appears to have been indebted 
for his Tirades on Papelards, membrer remembrcr, 
Sfc., to the Fabliaux of Sainte Leocade and Char¬ 
iot le Juif. 

It is by the Italian novelists, however, that the 
Fabliaux have been chiefly imitated; and it is sin¬ 
gular, considering the time that elapsed before 
they passed the Alps, the progress of literature 
in Italy during the interval, and the genius em¬ 
ployed in imitation, that their faults should have 
been so little remedied, and their beauties so lit¬ 
tle embellished. Their licentiousness has been 
increased, and hardly any thing has been added to 
the interest or variety of the subjects. 

That they were imitated by the Italian novelists 
is a point that can admit of no doubt, even laying 
aside instances of particular plagiarism, and attend¬ 
ing to the general manner of the Fabliaux. 

Of the tricks played by one person to another, 
so common in Italian tales, there are many in¬ 
stances in the tales of the Trouveurs. Thus in a 
Fabliau by the Trouveur Courte Barbe, a young 
ecclesiastic returning from his studies (which he 
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had been prosecuting at Paris) to Compiegne, 
met on the way three blind men seeking alms. 
Here, said lie, pretending to give them some¬ 
thing, is a besant; you will take care to divide it 
equally, it is intended for you all three. Though 
no one got the money, each believed that his com¬ 
rade had received it, and, after loading their ima¬ 
gined benefactor with the accustomed blessings, 
they all went on their way rejoicing; the church¬ 
man following at a short distance to watch the is¬ 
sue of the adventure. They proceeded to a tavern 
in Compiegne, where they resolved to have a ca¬ 
rousal, and ordered every thing of the first qua¬ 
lity, in the tone of men who derived confidence 
from the weight of their purse. The ecclesiastic, 
who entered the house along with them, aaw that 
the mendicants had a plenteous dinner, of which 
they partook, laughing,- singing, drinking to each 
other's health, and cracking jokes on the simplici¬ 
ty of the good gentleman who had procured them 
tlris entertainment, .and who was all the while 
within hearing of the merriment. Their mirth 
was prolonged till the night was far advanced, 
when they concluded this jovial day by retiring 
to rest. Next morning the host made out a bill. 
‘ Get us cbahge for a besant,’ exclaim the blind. 
The landlord bolds out his hand to receive it, aud 
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as no person gives it, lie asks who of the .three is 
pay-master ? Every one says, 1 It is not I.’ From 
a corner of the room the ecclesiastic enjoys the 
rage of the. landlord, and mutual reproaches of 
the blind, who accuse each other of purloining 
the money, proceed from words to blows, and 
throw the house into confusion and uproar. They 
at length are pacified, and suffered to depart ou 
the churchman undertaking to j>ay their bill, of 
which he afterwards ingeniously finds means to 
defraud the landlord. 

In the Italian novels there are frequently rela¬ 
ted stratagems to procure provisions, and pork 
seems always to have been held in the highest es¬ 
timation. In like manner, in the Fabliau Des Trois 
Larrons, by Jehan de Bovcs, there is detailed the 
endless ingenuity of two robbers to deprive their 
brother Travers, who had separated himself from 
them, and become an honest man, of a pig he had 
just killed, ami also the address with which it is 
repeatedly recovered by the owner. The thieves 
had seen the pig one day when on a visit to their 
brother, and Travers, suspecting their intentions, 
hid it under a bread oven at the end of the room. 
At night, when the rogues, with the view of pur¬ 
loining the pig, came to the place where they had 
seen it hanging, they found nothing but the string 
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by which it had been suspended. Travers, hear¬ 
ing a noise, goes out to see that his stable and 
barn are secure. One of the thieves who takes 
this opportunity to pick the lock of the door, ap¬ 
proaches the bed where his brother's wife lay, 
and counterfeiting the voice of her husband, asks 
if she remembered where lie had hung the pig. 
‘ Don’t you recollect,’ said she instantly, * that wc 
put it below the oven ?’ Having got this informa¬ 
tion, the thief immediately runs of!' with the pig 
on his shoulders; and Travers returning nearly 
at tiie same time, is laughed at by his wife for his 
want of memory. lie instantly perceives what 
had happened, and sets out full speed after his 
brothers, who had taken a bye path leading to 
the wood where they intended t’o hide their booty. 
Travers comes up with him who carried the pig, 
and who was a little behind the other. ‘ It is 
now time,’ says Travers, assuming his brother’s 
voice, ‘ that 1 should carry the load.’ The bear¬ 
er instantly accedes to this proposal, but he has 
not gone on a hundred paces till he overtakes his 
other brother, when, percoivihg that he had beeu 
ensnared, he strips himself and puts on a woman’s 
night-cap. In this dress he gets to his brother's 
house before him, meets him at the door, and, ap¬ 
pearing as his wife, exclaims in a feigned voice, 
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* You have got the pig ! give it me, and run to the 
stable, for I fear they are breaking in.’ On his re¬ 
turn, Travers discovers from his wife, still lament¬ 
ing the loss of their pig, that he had been again 
cheated. He sets out after the pilferers, and 
comes to a place in the wood where they were 
dressing the pork at the foot of an oak, by a fire 
they had just lighted. Travers strips himself, 
climbs the tree, and, swinging on one of the 
branches, exclaims in the voice of their father, 
who had been hanged, 1 Wretches, you will end 
like me.’ Hearing this, the thieves run oti'in the 
utmost consternation, and leave the pig at the 
disposal of their brother. Immediately on his re¬ 
turn home, the proper owner, to prevent farther 
accidents, begins to bake it in a pie, but soon per¬ 
ceives it proceeding up the chimney, appended to 
pieces of wood. The thieves, having recovered 
from their fright, had come back to the house of 
Travers, and seeing, by a hole in the wall, that 
there was now no time to be lost, were trying this 
last expedient from the roof of the dwelling. 
They are now invited by tbeir kinsman to descend, 
and partake of the pye along with him. Accord¬ 
ingly they all sit down to table, and are cordially 
reconciled. These two specimens that have been 
given are, I think, quite in the spirit of the Ita- 
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lian novels, and as good tricks as those in the De¬ 
cameron which are practised on Calandrino by his 
brother artists. (See N. 3 and 6, Day 8, &c.) 

In the Fabliaux, too, there are innumerable in¬ 
stances of ingenious gallantry, and deceptions 
practised on husbands, precisely in the style of 
the Italian novelists, as La Femme qui fit trois fois 
le tour des murs de 1’Eglise, where a woman, de¬ 
tected out of doors at night, persuades her hus¬ 
band she had been recommended to walk three- 
times round the walls of the church, in order to 
have children : see also La Robbe d’Ecarlate, (Le 
Grand, vol. ii. p. 265,) and La Culotte des Corde¬ 
liers (vol. i. p. 299.) In the Lai du prisonnier (iv. 
126,) where twelve ladies partake of the heart of a 
lover who had deceived them all, we have an exag¬ 
gerated instance of that mixture of horror and gal¬ 
lantry which prevails, in some degree, in the Deca¬ 
meron, and more strongly in the imitations of the 
work of Boccaccio. The monastic orders are not 
so severely treated as by that author and his suc¬ 
cessors, but the priests are frequently satirized, 
and are made the principal actors, in a great pro¬ 
portion of the most licentious stories, as Constant 
du Hamel, La Longue Nuit, Le Boucher d’Abbe¬ 
ville, Le Pretre crucifie, and Le Pauvre Clerc, 
which last is the origin of the Freirs of Berwick, 
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attributed to Dunbar, and the well-known story 
of The Monk and Miller's Wife. 

We have, besides, a series of stories in the Fa¬ 
bliaux in which ludicrous incidents occur with 
dead bodies, which also became,- a favourite sub¬ 
ject in Italy. There is not, however, in the whole 
Italian novels, so good a story of this description 
as that of Lcs Trois Dossus, by the Trouveur Du¬ 
rant. 

Gentlemen, says the author, if you chuse to 
listen I will recount to you an adventure which 
once happened in a castle, which stood on the 
bank of a river, near a bridge, and at a short dis¬ 
tance from a t own, of w hich i forget the name, 
but which tve may suppose to he Douai. The 
master of this castle was humpbacked. Nature 
had exhausted her ingenuity in the formation of 
his whimsical figure. In place of understanding 
she had given him an immense head, which ne¬ 
vertheless was lost between his two shoulders, 
he had thick hair, a short neck, and a horrible 
visage. 

Spite of his deformity, this bugbear bethought 
himself of falling in love with a beautiful young 
•woman, the daughter of a poor but respectable 
burgess of Douai. lie sought her in marriage 
and as he was the richest person in the district, 
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the poor girl was delivered up to him. After the 
nuptials he was as much to pity as she, for, being 
devoured by jealousy, he had no tranquillity night 
nor day, but went prying and rambling every 
where, and suffered no stranger to enter the 
castle. 

One day,, during the Christmas festival, while 
standing sentinel at his gate, he was accosted by 
three humpbacked minstrels. They saluted him 
as a brother, as such asked him for refreshments, 
and at the same time, to establish the fraternity, 
they ostentatiously displayed their humps. Con¬ 
trary to expectation, he conducted them to his 
kitchen, gave them a capon with some peas, and 
to each a piece of money over and above, l’elbrc 
their departure, however, lie warned them never 
to return, on pain of being thrown into the river. 

At this threat of the Chain!ain, the minstrels 
lauglud heartily', and took the road to the town, 
singing in fall chorus, and dancing in a grotesque 
manner, in derision. He, on his part, without pay¬ 
ing farther attention to them, went to walk in 
the fields. 

The lady, who saw her husband cross the bridge, 
and had heard the minstrels, called them back to 
amuse her. They had not been long returned to 
the castle when her husband knocked at the gate, 
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by which she and the minstrels were equally 
alarmed. Fortunately the lady perceived on a 
bedstead, in a neighbouring room, three empty 
coffers. Into each of these she stuffed a minstrel, 
shut the covers, and then opened the gate to her 
husband. He had only come back to spy the 
conduct of his wife as usual, a»d after a short stay 
went out anew, at which you may believe his wife 
was not dissatisfied. She instantly ran to the cof¬ 
fers to release the prisoners, for night was ap¬ 
proaching, and her husband would not probably 
be long absent. But what was her dismay when 
she found them all three suffocated! Lamenta¬ 
tion, however, was useless. The main object now 
was to get rid of the dead bodies; and she Md not 
a moment to lose. 

She ran then to the gate, and seeing a peasant 
go by, she. offered him a reward of thirty livres, 
and leading him into the castle, she took him to 
one of the coffers, and showing him its contents, 
told him he must throw the dead body into the 
river; he asked for a sack, put the carcase into 
it, pitched it over the bridge into the stream, and 
then returned quite out of breath to claim the 
promised reward. ■ 

4 I certainly intended to satisfy you,’ said the 
lady, 4 but you ought first to fulfil the conditions 
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of the bargain—you have agreed to rid me of the 
dead body, have you not ? There, however, it is 
stillsaying this, she showed him the other coffer 
in which the second humpbacked minstrel had ex¬ 
pired.- At this sight the clown is perfectly con¬ 
founded—how the devil! come back! a sorcerer! 
—he then stuffed the body into the sack, and 
threw it like the other over the bridge, taking 
care to put the head down, and to observe that 
it sunk. 

Meanwhile the lady had again changed the po¬ 
sition of the coffers, so that the third was now in 
the place which had been succSssively occupied 
by the two others. When the peasant returned, 
she showed him the remaining dead body—‘ you 
are right, friend,’ said she, ‘ he must bo a magi¬ 
cian, for there he is again.’ The rustic gnashed 
his teeth with rage—‘ what the devil! am I-to do 
nothing but carry about this accursed humpback ?’ 
He then lifted him up with dreadful imprecations, 
and, having tied a stone round the neck, threw 
him into the middle of the current, threatening, 
if he came out a third time, to despatch him with 
a cudgel. ' • 

The first object that presented itself to the 
clown, on his way back for the reward, was the 
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hunchbacked master of the castle, returning from 
his evening walk, and making towards the gate. 
At this sight the peasant could no longer restrain 
liis fury—‘ Dog of a humpback, are you there 
again !'— So saying, he sprung on the C/iatelahi, 
stuffed him into the sack, and threw him headlong 
into the river after the minstrels. 

‘ I’ll venture a wager you have not seen him 
this last lime,’ said the peasant, entering the room 
where the lady was seated. She answered that she 
had not: ‘ yet you were not far from it,’ replied 
he ; ‘ the sorcerer was already at the gate, but I 
have taken care^of him—be at your ease—he will 
not come back now.' 

The lady instantly comprehended what had oc¬ 
curred, and recompensed the peasant with much 
satisfaction. 

‘ I conclude from this adventure,’ says the Trou- 
veur, ‘ that money can do every thing’.—It is in 
vain that a woman is fair—God would in vain ex¬ 
haust all his power in forming her—if you have 
money she may be yours—witness the humpback¬ 
ed chatelain in this fabliau.’ The Trouveur con¬ 
cludes with imprecations on tiie precious metals, 
and those who first used them, which was proba¬ 
bly meant as an indirect hint to his audience. 

1 
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This story is in the Nights of Straparola, mid tlie 
Tartar Tales, by Gueulottc, under the title, Les 
Trois Bossus de Damas.* 

Thus, even by attending to the general spirit of 
the Fabliaux, independent of examples of direct 
plagiarism, there can, I think, be no doubt that 
they were the principal models of the Italian tales. 
In writing, as in conversation, a story seldom 
passes from one to another, without receiving 
some embellishment or alteration : The imitators 
may have filled up the general outline with colours 
of their own ; they may have exercised their in¬ 
genuity in varying the drapery, in combining the 
groups, and forming them into more regidar and 
animated pictures ; hut there is scarcely an Italian 
delineation, unless it represent some real incident, 
of which a sketch more or less perfect may nol 
be seen in the Fabliaux. Instances, in which the 
Trouvcurs have been absolutely copied, or closely 
followed, will be adduced, when we come to spe¬ 
cify the works of their imitators. 

It is not easy to point out precisely in what way 

1 The story of the little Hunchback, h\ the'Arabian 
]\ ights, is probably the first origin of this tale ; but the im¬ 
mediate originafis one which occurs in some version? of the 
Seven Wise Masters. 
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the Fabliaux passed into Italy, or at what period 
they were first known beyond the Alps. 

Since the progress of romantic fiction, however, 
has in many instances been clearly traced from the 
north to the south of Europe, from Asia to the 
western extremity of Christendom, and from the 
classical times of Greece, through the long course 
of the dark ages to the present period, it will not 
appear extraordinary that the Italians should have 
imbibed the fables of their neighbours and con¬ 
temporaries. During the civil dissensions which 
were so long protracted in Italy, many of its inha¬ 
bitants sought refuge in France. A great number 
of the usurers established in that country were of 
the Lombard nation. Part of the interior com¬ 
merce of France was carried on by Italians, and 
they occupied a whole street in Paris, which was 
called that of the Lombards. The court of Home, 
too, employed in France a number of Italian 
agents, to support the rights and collect the reve¬ 
nues of the chufch. Brunetto Latini wrote at Paris 
his Tesoro, and many Venetians went to studjr 
law in that capital. On the other hand, during 
the same period, the French, as is well known, 
frequently resorted to the different states of Italy, 
in the course of war or political intrigue. The 
French minstrels also frequently wandered be- 
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yond the Alps, bearing with them their Lais and 
their Fabliaux. Muratori (Dissert. Antichit. Ital. 
torn. ii. c. 29.) reports an ordinance of the muni¬ 
cipal officers of Bologna, issuecl in 1288, prohi¬ 
biting the French minstrels from blocking up the 
streets by exercising their art in public.—“ Ut 
Cantatorcs Francigenorum in plateis communibus 
ad cantandum morari non possunt.” 

There are many imitations of the tales of the 
Trouveurs in the 


CENTO NOVELLE ANTICHE, 

commonly called in Italy II Novellino, the first 
regular work of the class with which we are now 
engaged that, appeared in Europe; its compo¬ 
sition being unquestionably prior to that of the 
Decameron of Boccaccio. 

It is evident, from the title of the Cento No- 
vclle Antiche, that it was not a new and original 
production, but a compilation of stories already 
current, in the world. The collection was made 
towards the end of the 13th century, and was 
formed from episodes in romances of chivalry; the 
• Fabliaux of tfie French Trouveurs; the ancient 
chronicles of Italy; recent incidents; or jests and 
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repartees current by oral tradition. That the sto¬ 
ries derived from these sources were compiled by 
different authors^ is apparent from the great va¬ 
riety of style; but who these authors were is still 
a problem in the literary annals of Italy. A num¬ 
ber of them were long supposed to have been the 
work of Dante and Brunetto Latini, but this belief 
seems to rest on no very solid foundation. Quadrio, 
however, considers these tales as the production 
of a single writer, whom be hails as the unknown 
father of the Italian language :—“ L’ autor di 
quest' opera e incerto ; e pero autore di Ieugua.” 

At first the Cento Nov olle Antiehe amounted 
only to ninety-six, but four were afterwards add¬ 
ed to make up the hundred. The original number 
remained in MS. upwards of two centuries from 
the date of their composition. They were at length 
edited by Gualteruzzi, at Bologna, 1525, and were 
entitled Le Cionto Novelle Antike, on the frontis¬ 
piece ; and within—“ Fiori di parlare, di belle cor- 
tesie, e di belle valentie e doni, seeondo kc per 
lo tempo passato anno lotto molti valenti uomini." 
This edition was published from a MS. belonging 
to Cardinal Bembo, and whicli had just before 
been copied from the original MS. Gualteruzzi 
certainly conceived his edition to be the first, but 
Apostolo Zeno thinks that another, of which he 
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had seen a copy at Padua, without date of year or 
place, is more ancient. Yet one would suppose that 
had an earlier edition existed, Gualteruzzi could 
not have been ignorant of the fact, nor would 
Bembo, whatever may be the value of an original 
MS., have procured a recent transcript, when an 
elegant impression was circulating. through tin- 
world. A subsequent edition by the Giunti ap¬ 
peared at Florence, in 1572, and one still more 
recently at Naples, which is not held in much esti¬ 
mation. Some tales occur in one of these editions 
which are not found in another; and the stories 
arc also differently arranged, which is extremely 
troublesome in reference. 

The stories contained in the Cento Novelle An- 
tichc, though not very interesting from intrinsic 
merit, have become so as being the commence¬ 
ment of a series of compositions which obtained 
the greatest celebrity, and, by their influence on 
the English drama, laid the foundation of the 
most splendid efforts of human genius. It may, 
therefore, be proper to give a few examples, that 
the reader may appreciate the taste and spirit in 
which the Cento Novelle were written. 

2. .Is the story of a Greek king who detained 
one of the most learned of his subjects in confine¬ 
ment. A handsome Spanish horse being brought 
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' to court, as a present to the monarch, and the pri¬ 
soner being interrogated as to its value, replies, 
that it is indeed a fine horse, but bad been suck¬ 
led by an ass. This fact is verified by sending to 
Spain, where it is discovered that the mare had 
died soon sifter producing the foal; on which the 
prisoner receives from the king, as a reward, an 
additional allowance of bread. On another occa¬ 
sion he acquaints his majesty, that there is a worm 
in one of his most precious jewels. The gem being 
dashed to pieces, the animal is found, and the 
captive gratified with a whole loaf each day. At 
length the king says to him, Whose son am I ? 
He is answered, that he sprung from a baker ; a 
piece of unexpected intelligence, which is confirm¬ 
ed by the queen-mother on her being sent for, and 
compelled by threats to confess the truth. Be¬ 
ing finally asked how he came to know all these 
things, the wise man replies, that the length of the 
horse’s ears, and the heat of the gem, had sug¬ 
gested his two first answers, and that he had dis¬ 
covered his majesty’s pedigree from the nature of 
the rewards he had repeatedly assigned him. This 
tale has a striking resemblance to that of the 
Three Sharpers and the Sultan, which is the se¬ 
cond story of the recent addition to the Arabian 
Tales published by Mr Scott. Three sharpers in- 
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troduce themselves to a sultan, the first as a skilful 
lapidary, the second as expert in the pedigree of 
horses, and the third as a genealogist. The sultan 
wishing to try, their veracity, detains them in con¬ 
finement, and after a while sends for the first to 
-demand his opinion of a precious stone, which had 
been lately presented.to him; when the sharper, 
having examined it, declares there is a flaw in its 
centre, and the jewel being cut in two, the blemish 
is discovered. He then informs the sultan that 
he had discerned the defect by the acuteness of 
his sight; and as a reward receives a mess' of pot¬ 
tage and two cakes of bread. Some time after a 
beautiful black colt arrives, as a tribute from one 
of the provinces. The genealogist of horses being 
thereon summoned, affirms that the colt’s dam was 
of a buffalo species, which is found to be correct 
on examining the person who had brought him. 
Having received the same recompense as his fel¬ 
low-prisoner, the. third sharper is now interro¬ 
gated as to the parentage of the sultan himself, 
whom he pronounces to be the offspring of a cook, 
as his gratuities consisted in provisions from his 
kitchen, instead of the honours whicli it is custom¬ 
ary for princes to bestow. This being confirmed 
by the confession of the sultan’s mother, he abdi¬ 
cates the throne in favour of the 'genealogist, and 
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conscientiously wanders through the world in dis¬ 
guise of a dervisc. The first story in Mr Scott's 
publication, the pultun of Yemen and his Three 
Sons, has also a considerable resemblance to this 
tale. There the three princes find out that a kid 
at table had been suckled by a bitch, and that 
the sultan at whose court they were was the son 
of a cook. Similar to these is the'anecdote related 
of Virgil and Augustus. While the poet acted 
as one of the emperor's grooms, a colt of won¬ 
derful beauty was sent in a gift to Caesar. Virgil 
decided that it was of a diseased mare, and woidd 
neither be strong nor swift, and this opinion having 
proved correct, Augustus ordered his allowance 
of bread to be doubled. On another occasion, 
the emperor, who doubted his being the son of 
Octavius, having consulted Virgil on his pedigree, 
is told that he sprung from a baker; a conjec¬ 
ture which had boon formed from the nature of 
his rewards. 

(». Is from the 8th chapter of the Gesta Itoma- 
uorum, where the Emperor Leo commands three 
statues of females to be made; one has a gold 
ring on a finger, pointing forward; another the 
ornament of a golden beard! the third a golden 
cloak and purple tunic ; whoever should steal any _ 
of thesl^rnaments was to be punished by an ig- 
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nominious death. See Gower’s Confessio Aman- 
tis (lib. .5). 

30. Story of the Sheep passing a River, from 
the 11 th tale of Petrus Alphonsus. This stupid 
story has been introduced in Don Quixote, where 
ir is related by Saneho to his' master. (Part I. b. iii. 
c. (i.) 

39. A person having offended certain ladies by 
his lampoons, and being about to receive the se¬ 
verest of all punishments, saves himself by ex¬ 
claiming, that she who is most deserving of the 
satire should commence the attack. In Fane he t, 
a similar story is related of Jean de Meun, author 
of the continuation of the Romaunt of the Rose ; 
but as the Romaunt was not finished till the year 
1300, this tale is probably taken from one in the 
Fabliaux (Lo Grand, 4, 120), where a knight dis¬ 
arms the fury of a number of jealous women, by 
bidding her strike first who had loved him most. 
There is a similar story adopted in one of the ro¬ 
mantic poems of Italy, I think the Orlando Inna- 
morato, where a knight escapes from a like situa¬ 
tion, by inviting her to the attack who has least 
regard to her own and husband’s honour. A 
like expedient is resorted to by the hero of the 
Italian comic romance, Vita di llettoldo. All 
these stories probably had their origin in- the 
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expression by which our Saviour protected the 
woman taken in adultery. 

Many of the Cento Novelle arc merely classical 
fictions. 

43. Is the fable of Narcissus. We have also 
the story of Diogenes, requesting Alexander to - 
stand from betwixt him and the sun; and of the 
friends of Seneca, who, while lamenting that he 
should die innocent, are asked by the philosopher 
if they would have him die guilty ; an anecdote 
usually related of Socrates. 

50. Is from chapter 157 of the Gesta Romano- 
rum. A porter at a gate of Rome taxes all de¬ 
formed persons entering the city. The ,5th of 
Alphonsus is also a story of this nature, where a 
porter, as a reward, has liberty to demand a pen¬ 
ny from every person one-eyed, humpbacked, or 
otherwise deformed. A blind man refusing to pay, 
is found on farther examination to be humpback¬ 
ed, and, beginning to defend himself, displays two 
crooked arms ; he next tries to escape by flight; 
his hat falls off, and he is discovered to be leprous. 
When overtaken and knocked down, he appears 
moreover to be afflicted with hernia, and is amer¬ 
ced in fivepence. 

51. Saladin’s Installation to the Order of Knight¬ 
hood : An abridgment of a Fabliau, called L’Or- 
dre de Chevalcrie, (Le Grand, 1. 140). 
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56. The Story o£ the Widqw of Ephesus, which 
was originally written by Petronius Arbiter, but 
probably came to the author of the Cento Novellc' 
Antichc through the medium of the Seven Wise 
Masters, or the Fabliau De la Femme qui se fist 
futain sur la fosse de son mari. (See above, vol. I. 
p. 120.) 

68. An envious knight is jealous of the favour 
a young man enjoys with the king. As a friend, 
he bids the youth hold back his head while serving 
this prince, who, he says; was disgusted with his 
bad- breath, and then acquaints his master that 
the page did so, from being offended with his 
majesty’s breath. The irascible monarch forth¬ 
with orders his kiln-man to throw the first mes¬ 
senger he sends to him into the furnace, and the 
young man is accordingly despatched on some 
pretended errand, but happily passing near a mo¬ 
nastery on his way, tarries for some time to hear 
mass. Meanwhile, the contriver of the fraud, im¬ 
patient to learn the success of his stratagem, sets 
out for the house of the kiln-man, and arrives 
before his intended victim. On inquiring if the 
commands of his master have been fulfilled, he is 
answered that they will be immediately executed, 
and, as the first messenger on the part of the 
sovereign, is forthwith thrown into the furnace. 

’ 10 
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This tale is copied from one of the Contes Devots, 
intended to exemplify the happy effects that re¬ 
sult from hearing mass, anil entitled, D'un Hoi 
qui voulut faire bruler le fils de son Seneschal. 
It is also chapter 95 of the Anglican Gesta Ro- 
xnanorum. 

A few tales seem to have had their origin in 
romances of chivalry ; the 

81. Is the Story of the Lady of Scalot, who 
died for love of Lancelot du Lac ; and another is 
the Story of King Meliadus and the Knight with¬ 
out Fear. 

82. Outline of the Pardonore's Talc in Chancer. 

A few of the Cento Novelle are fables. Thus in 

91. The mule pretends that his name is written 

on the hoof of his liind-foot. The wolf attempts 
to read it, and the mule gives him a kick on the 
forehead, which kills him on the spot. On this the 
fox, who was present, observes,Ogni liuomo ehe 
sa lettera non e savio.” 

The last of the original number of the Cento 
Novelle is from the 124th chapter of the Gesta 
Romanorum, of the knights who intercede for 
their friend with a king, by each coming to court 
in a singular attitude. 

.It has already been mentioned, that four tales 
were added to complete the number of a him- 
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di ed. One of these is the story of Grasso Legna- 
juolo, width has been frequently imitated ; in this 
tale Grasso is persuaded to doubt of his own iden¬ 
tity. Different persons are posted on the street 
to accost him as he passes, by the name of an- 
-Uther; he at length allows himself to be taken to 
prison for that person’s debts, and the mental con¬ 
fusion in which he is involved during his confine¬ 
ment is well described. Domenico Manni asserts, 
that this was a real incident, and he tells where and 
when it happened. Filippo di Ser Brunelieseo, 
he says, contrived the trick, and the sculptor Do¬ 
natello had a hand in its execution. 

A great proportion of the tales of the Cento 
Novelle are altogether uninteresting, but in their 
moral tendency they are much less exceptionable 
than the Fabliaux, by which they were preceded, 
or the Italian Novelettes, by which they were fol¬ 
lowed. In general, it may be remarked, that those 
stories are the best which claim an eastern origin, 
or are derived from the Gesta Romanorum and 
the Fabliaux. This, from the examples given, the 
reader will have difficulty in believing ; but those 
tales which are founded on real incidents, or are 
taken from the annalists of the country, are totally 
uninteresting. The repartees are invariably flat, 
and the jests insipid. . . 
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This remark is, I think, also applicable to the 


DECAMERON of BOCCACCIO; 

those tales derived from the Fabliaux being inva¬ 
riably the most ingenious and graceful. This cele¬ 
brated work succeeds, in chronological order, to 
the Cento Navelle, and is by far the most renown¬ 
ed production in this-species of composition. It 
is styled Decameron, from ten days having been 
occupied in the relation of the tales, and is also 
entitled Principe Galeotto,—an appellation which 
the deputies appointed for correction of the De¬ 
cameron consider as derived from the .5th canto 
of Dante’s Inferno, Galeotto being the name of 
that seductive book, which was read by Paulo 
and Francesca 

“ Galeotto fu il libro e chi la scrisse,” &c. 

The Decameron is supposed to have been com¬ 
menced about the year 1348, when Florence was 
visited by the plague, and finished about 13.58. 
Thus only a period of half a century had inter¬ 
vened frort^the appearance of the Cento Novelle, 
l the infinite superiority of the Decameron over 
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. its predecessor, marks in the strongest manner the 
improvement which, during that interval, had ta¬ 
ken place in taste and literature. 

Still, however, the Decameron must be chiefly 
considered as the product of the distinguished 
mental attainments of its author. Boccaccio was 
admirably fitted to excel in this sort of composi¬ 
tion, both from natural genius,* and the species 
of education he had received. His father ap¬ 
prenticed him in early youth to a merchant, with 
whom he continued many years, and in whose 
service he visited different parts of Italy, and, ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, the capital of France. 
During these excursions he must have become 
intimately acquainted with the manners of his na¬ 
tive country; and at Paris he would acquire the 
French language, and, perhaps, study the French 
authors. Tired with his mercantile employments, 
Boccaccio next applied himself to canon law, and, 
ih the prosecution of this study, he had occasion 
to peruse many works, front which, as shall be 
afterwards shown, he has extracted materials for 

1 “ I well remember,” says be, in his-Genealogy of the 
Gods, “ that before seveo years of age, when as yet I had 
seea no fictions, and had applied to no masters, 1 had a na¬ 
tural turn for fiction, and produced some trifling tales.”—. 
Ub. iv. •' v ; i 
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the Decameron Disgusted with law, he finally 
devoted himself to literature, and was instructed 
by various masters in all the learning of the age. 
The greater part of the Decameron, it is true, 
was written before he had made proficiency in 
the Greek language; but it cannot be doubted, 
that, previous to its public appearance, lie embel¬ 
lished this work by interweaving fables, which he 
met with among Greek authors, or which were 
imparted to him by his master Leontius Pilalus, 
whom he styles, in the Genealogy of the Gods, a 
repository of Grecian history and fable. 

An investigation of the sources whence the sto¬ 
ries in the Decameron have been derived, hasJong 
exercised the learning of Italian critics, and has 
formed thy subject of a keen and lasting contro¬ 
versy. The light hitherto thrown on the dispute 
is such as might be expected, where erudition 
has been employed for the establishment, of a 
theory, instead of the discovery of truth. Many 
of the commentators on Boccaccio have been an¬ 
xious to prove, that his stories are for the most 
part borrowed from the earlier tales of his own 
country, and those of the French Trouveurs; 
others have argued, that the great proportion is 
of his own invention ; while Domenico Marini, in 
his History of the Decameron, has attempted to 
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establish that they have been mostly derived from 
the ancient chronicles and annals of Italy, or have 
had their foundation on incidents that actually 
occurred during the age of Boccaccio. There is 
one fallacy, however, by which this author seems 
misled, arid of which he does not appear to hare 
been aware. This is assuming that a story is 
true, merely because the characters themselves 
are not fictitious. Manni seems to have thought, 
that if he could discover that .a merchant of a 
certain name existed at a certain period, the talc 
related concerning him must have had a histori¬ 
cal foundation. Nothing need be said to expose 
the absurdity of such conclusions, which would at 
once transform the greater number of the Arabian 
tales into historic relations concerning Haroun 
Alraschid. The adoption of real characters or 
real places, on which to found a system of roman¬ 
tic incident, is one of the most common, and must 
have been one of the earliest artifices in fictitious 
narrative. 

To the sources whence they have flowed may 
be partly ascribed the immorality of the tales of 
Boccaccio-, and the introduction of numerous sto¬ 
ries where our disapprobation of the crime is over¬ 
looked, in the delight we experience from the de¬ 
scription of the ingenuity by which'it was accom- 

VOL. II. ‘ p 
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plished. This may also be in some degree account* 
ed for by the character of the author,' and man¬ 
ners of the time. But that the relation of such 
stories should be assigned to ladies, or represented 
as told in their presence,* and that the work, im¬ 
mediately on its appearance, should liaVe become 
avowedly' popular among all classes of readers, 
is not so much to be imputed to popular rudeness, 
as to a particular event of the author’s age. Just 
'before Boccaccio wrote, the customs and manners 
of his fellow-citizens underwent a total altera¬ 
tion, owing to the plague' which liad prevailed in 
Florence, in the same way as the surviving inha¬ 
bitants of Lisbon became more dissolute after their 
earthquake, and the Athenians after the plague 
by which their city was afflicted. (Thucydides, 
book 2d.) “ Such,” says Boccaccio himself in 
his introduction, “ was the public distress, that 
laws divine and human were no longer regarded.” 


1 It is evident that Boccaccio afterwards became ashamed 
of the licentiousness of the Decameron, and uneasy at the 
bad moral tendency of some of its stories. In a letter to 
Maghinaido dc Cavalcanti, marshal of Sicily, wljjph is 
quoted by Tiraboschi, Boccaccio, speaking of bis Decame¬ 
ron, says, “sane quod inclitas mulieres tuas doineslicas, nu-' 
gas mens lfgere permiseris non laudo ; quin immo queeso, 
per fidern t»am, ae fecerit,” 
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And we are farther informed by Warton, on the 
authority of contemporary authors, that the wo¬ 
men who had outlived this fetal malady, having 
lost their husbands and parents, gradually threw . 
off those customary formalities and restraints which 
had previously regulated their conduct. To fe¬ 
males the disorder had been peculiarly fatal, and 
from want of attendants of their own sex, the la¬ 
dies were obliged to take men alone into their set 
vice, which contributed to destroy their habits m 
delicacy, and gave an opening to unsuitable free¬ 
doms. “ As to the monasteries,” continues War- 
ton, “ it is not surprising that Boccaccio should 
have made them the scenes of his most libertine 
stories. The plague had thrown open the gates 
of the cloister. The monks and nuns wandered 
abroad, partaking of the common liberties of life 
and the world, with an eagerness proportioned to 
the severity of former restraint. When the malady 
abated, and the religious were compelled to re¬ 
turn to thefr cloisters, they could not forsake their 
attachment to secular indulgence. They conti¬ 
nued to practise the same free course of life, and 
would not submit to the disagreeable and unsociaL 
injunctions of their' respective ordefs.* Contempo¬ 
rary historians give a dreadful picture of the un¬ 
bounded debaucheries of the Elprentines on this 
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occasion, and ecclesiastical-writers mention this 
period as the grand epoch of the relaxation of 
monastic discipline.” • 

That ecclesiastical abuses and immorality afford¬ 
ed ample scope for satire, does not require to be 
proved; but that Boccaccio should have dared to 
expose them, is the second, and perhaps the most 
curious problem, connected with the history of the 
Decameron. It would appear, however, that the 
geniuses of every country in that age, when papal 
authority was at its height, employed themselves 
in satirizing the church. We have already seen 
the liberty that was taken in this respect, by the 
authors of the Fabliaux; and their contemporary, 
Jean de Meun, in his Roman de la Rose, intro- 
duces Faux Semblant habited as a monk. In Eng¬ 
land, about 1350, the corruptions of the clergy, 
and the absurdities of superstition, couched, it is 
true, Under a thick veil of allegorical invention, 
were ridiculed with much spirit and humour in 
the visions of Piers Plowman, while' the Somp- 
nour’s tale in Chaucer openly exposed the tricks 
and extortions of the mendicant||^rs. - At first 
sight it may appear, that the freedom ofBoccaccio 
was more extraordinary than that of the Trou- 
veurs, of Chaucer, or Longland, as he wrote so 
near -the usualeeat of church authority ; J»ut it 
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must be recollected, that when Boccaccio attacks 
the abuses of Rome, it is not properly the church 
that he vilifies, as the pontifical throne had been 
transferred from Italy to Avignon, half a century 
previous to the composition of the Decameron. 
The former capital is spoken of in similar terms 
by the gravest writers who were contemporary 
with Boccaccio. Thus Petrarch terms it, 

“ Gia Roma, or Babilonia falsa e ria." 

The whole city was excommunicated in 1327. 
and, according to all the authors of the period, 
presented a terrible scene of vice and confusion. 
Hence the frequent attacks by Boccaccio on Rome, 
so far from being considered as marks of disre¬ 
spect, may be considered as proofs of his zeal for 
the church, or at least for the schism to which he 
belonged. Besides, at that period no inquisition ex¬ 
isted in Italy, and authors were not accused of he¬ 
resy for defaming the monks. Much of Boccaccio’s 
satire, too, is directed against the friars, who wan¬ 
dered about as'preachers and confessors, and were 
no favourites of the regular clergy, whom they 
deprived of profits and inheritances. The church 
was also aware that the novelists wrote merely for 
the sake of pleasantry, and without any desire of 
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reformation:—“ Cc n'est point,” says Mad, de 
Staid, “ sous un point de vue philosophique, qu’ 
ils attaquent les abus de la religion: ils n’ont pas 
commc quelques-uns de nos ecrivains, le but de re¬ 
former les dcfauts dont ils plaisantent; ce qu’ils 
veulent seulement c’est s'amuser d’autant plus que 
le sujet est plus serieux. C’est la ruse des enfans 
envers leur pedagogues ; ils leur obeissent u con- 
ditiolif’qu’il leur soit permis de s’en moquer.” Yet 
still, had printing been invented in the age of Boc¬ 
caccio, and lwd he published the Decameron on 
his personal responsibility, liis boldness would be 
totally inexplicable: But it will be remarked, that 
the Decameron could only be privately circulated, 
that it was not published for a hundred years af¬ 
ter the death ot the author, and though the office 
of an editor might be sufficiently perilous, he would 
not, even if discovered, have undergone the seve¬ 
rity of punishment winch would perhaps have been 
inflicted on the author. 

The Italian novelist has been highly extolled 
for the beautiful and appropriate manner in which 
he«has introduced, his stories, whicfif are so much 
in unison with the gaiety of the scene!* by. which 
the narrators are surrounded. In the beginning 
of the ‘first day he informs us, that, in the year 
1348, Florence was visited by a plague, of the ef- 
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fects of which he gives an admirable .description, 
imitated from Thucydides. During its continu¬ 
ance, seven young ladies accidentally met in the 
church of St Mary. + At the suggestion of Pam- 
pinea, the eldest of their number, they resolved on 
leaving the city which was thus terribly afflicted. 
Having joined to their company three young men, 
who were their admirers, and who entered the 
chapel during their deliberation, they retired to a 
villa two miles distant from Florence. A descrip¬ 
tion of the beauty of the grounds, the splendour 
of the habitation, and agreeable employments of 
the guests, forms a pleasing contrast to the aw¬ 
ful images of misery and disease that had been 
previously presented. The first scene is indeed 
one of death and desolation, and neither Thu. 
cydides nor Lucretius have painted the great 
scourge of human nature in colours more som¬ 
bre and terrific: but it changes to pictures the 
most delightful and attractive, of gay fields, clear 
fountains, wooded hills, and magnificent castles. 
Bembo has remarked the charming variety in the 
rural descriptions, which commence and termi¬ 
nate so many (lays of the Decameron, lib. 

2,) and which possess for the Florentines a local' 
truth and beauty which we can scarcely appreci¬ 
ate. The abode to which the festive band first 
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retire, may be yet recognised in the PoggioGbe- 
rartli; the palace described in the prologue to the. 
third day, is the Villa Palmieri, and the valley so 
beautifullypainted near the exclusion of the sixth, 
is that on which the traveller yet gazes with rap¬ 
ture from the summit of Fiesole. In these delici¬ 
ous abodes the manner of passing the time seems 
in general to have been this:—Before the sun 
was high, a repast was served up, which appears 
to have corresponded to our breakfast, only it 
consisted chiefly of confections and wine. After 
this, some went to sleep, while others amused 
themselves in various pastimes. About mid-day 
they all assembled round a delightful fountain, 
where a sovereign being elected to preside over 
this entertainment, each related a tale. The party 
consisting of ten, and ten days of the fortnight 
during which this mode of life continued, being 
partly occupied with story-telling, the number of 
tales amounts to a hundred; and the work itself 
has received the name of the Decameron. A short 
while after the novels of the day were related, the 
company partook of a supper, or late dinner, and 
the evenfig concluded with songs and music. 

Boccaccio Was the first of the Italitms who.gave 
a dramatic form to this species of composition.' In 
this respect the Decameron has a manifest advan- 
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tage over the Cento Novelle Anti Che, and, in the 
simplicity of the frame, is superior to the eastern 
fables, which, in this respect, Boccaccio appears 
to have imitated. Compared with those composi¬ 
tions which want this dramatic embellishment, it 
has something of the advantage which a regular co¬ 
medy possesses over unconnected scenes. Hence, 
the more natural and defined the plan—the more 
the characters are diversified, and the more the 
tales are suited to the characters, the more con¬ 
spicuous will be the skill of the writer, and his 
work will approach the nearer to perfection. It 
has been objected to the plan of Boccaccio, that 
it is not natural that his company should be de¬ 
voted to merriment, when they had just interred 
their nearest relations, or abandoned them in 
the jaws of the pestilence, and when they them¬ 
selves were not secure from the distemper, since 
it is represented as raging in the country with al¬ 
most equal violence as in the city. But, in fact, 
it is in such circumstances that mankind are most 
disposed for amusement; amid general calamities 
every thing is'lost but individual care; it is then, 
“ Vivamus, meaLesbia!" and even the expecta¬ 
tion of death.only urges to the speediness of en¬ 
joyment:— 
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“ Fallc (lien; mtdiis mors venit atra.jficis.” 

Sannaz, Up. 


“ The Athenians," (says Thucydides in his cele* 
brated description oi'the Pestilence,) “ seeing the 
strange mutability of outward condition ; the rich 
untimely cut off, and their wealth pouring suddenly 
on the indigent, thought it prudent to catch hold 
of speedy enjoyments and quick gusts of pleasure, 
persuaded that their bodies and their wealth might 
be their own merely for the day. No one conti¬ 
nued resolute enough to form any honest or gene¬ 
rous design, when so uncertain whether he should 
live to effect it. Whatever he knew could im¬ 
prove the pleasure or satisfaction of the present 
moment, that he determined to be honour and in¬ 
terest. Reverence of the gods, or laws of society, 
laid no restraint upon them; and as the heaviest 
of judgments to which man could be doomed, w as 
already hanging over their heads, they snatched 
the interval of life for pleasure before it fell.”— 
(Smith’s Thucydides, vol. ii.j . 

The gaiety therefore of the characters introdu¬ 
ced by Boccaccio in his Decameron, so far from 
being a defect in his plan, -evinces his knowledge 
of human nature. However, it must be admitted. 
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that the action of the Decameron is faulty, from 
being in a great measure indefinite. It is not li¬ 
mited by its own nature, as by the close of a pil¬ 
grimage or voyage, but is terminated at the will 
of the author r and the most prominent reason for 
the return of the company to Florence is, that the 
budget of tales is exhausted. The characters, too, 
resemble each other, and have no peculiar shades 
of disposition, except Dioneo (by whom Boccac¬ 
cio is said to represent himself,) and Philostrato; 
of whom the former is of a comical, and the latter 
of a melancholy frame of mind. It. was thus impos¬ 
sible to assign characteristic stories to the whole 
dramatis persona, and though there be two persons 
whose dispositions have been contrasted, some of 
the most ludicrous stories have been given to Philo- 
strato, and the tale of Griselda, which is generally 
accounted the most pathetic in the work, is put 
into the mouth of Dioneo. On tlu's point, how¬ 
ever, it may be remarked, that although, as in the 
case of Chaucer, it may not be difficult to assign 
one distinctive story to a strongly-marked charac¬ 
ter, yet it was scarcely in the power of human ge¬ 
nius to have invented ten discriminative tales, each 
of which was. to be expressive of the manners and . 
inodes of thinking of one individual. Besides, 
where the cliaracters'were so few, this would have, 
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given a monotony to the whole work, and the in* 
traduction of a greater number would have been 
inconsistent with the basis of the author’s plan. • 
If the frame in which Boccaccio has set his 
Decameron be compared with that in which the 
Canterbury Tales have been enclosed by Chaucer, 
who certainly imitated the Italian novelist, it will 
be found that the time chosen by Boccaccio is in¬ 
finitely preferable to that adopted by the English 
poet. The pilgrims of the latter relate their sto¬ 
ries on a journey, though they are on horseback, 
and are tu enty-nine in number; and it was in¬ 
tended, had the author completed his plan, that 
this rabble should have told the remainder of their 
tales in an abominable tavern at«Canterbury. On 
the other hand, the Florentine assembly discourse 
in tranquillity and retirement, surrounded by all 
the delights of rural scenery, and all the magnifi¬ 
cence of architecture. But then the frame of 
Chaucer afforded a much greater opportunity of 
displaying a variety of striking and dramatic cha¬ 
racters, and thence of introducing characteristic 
tales. His assemblage is mixed add fortuitous, 
and his travellers are distinguished from each other 
both in person and character. Even his serious 
pilgrims are marked by their several sorts of gra¬ 
vity, and the ribaldry of his low characters is dif- 
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ferent. “ I see,” says Dryden, “ every one of the 
pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales as distinctly as 
if I had supped with them.” All the company in 
‘ the Decampron, on the other hand, are fine ladies 
and gentlemen of Florence, who retire to enjoy the 
sweets of select society, and who would scarcely 
have tolerated the intrusion of such figures as the 
Miller or tie Sompnour. 

Having said this much of the general features, 
and introduction of the Decameron, we shall now 
direct our attention to the tales of which it is com¬ 
posed ; the merit of their incidents; the sources 
from which they have originated, and their influ¬ 
ence on the literature of subsequent ages. These 
tales have beer, variously classified by different cri¬ 
tics. The most complete division of them has been 
made by Jason de Nores in his Poetica, (par. 3.) 
“ Si dimostra dalla distinzione del Decameronc 
che f autore le divide tacitamente nel proemio in 
Novclle, come son quelle di.Calandrino; in Para- 
bole, come e quella di Mitridanes, e di Milesio, e 
di Giosepho; in Isionc come la Marchese di Sa- 
luzzo c Griselda; c in Favo/e come Guglielmo 
Itossiglione, Conte Anguersa, e Minghino, e infi¬ 
nite altre; intendendo per favola, nel modo che 
Aristotile nella sua poetica, argomenti e aziope, 
o tragi che eroichc o comiche." This classifica- 
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tion is extremely vague and fanciful, nor would 
it be easy to fix on one more satisfactory and de¬ 
fined. The only division to which the Decame¬ 
ron can properly be subjected, is the qrtificial one 
contrived by the author. In eight of the ten 
days into which it is distributed, a particular sub¬ 
ject is assigned to the relators, as stories of comi¬ 
cal or melancholy vicissitudes of life, splendid ex¬ 
amples of generosity, &c. Dioneo, however, is 
exempted from this restriction, and is allowed,to 
indulge in whatever topic he chuscs. His story 
is always the last, and generally the most licenti¬ 
ous, of tlie day. 

This limitation of subject does not commence iu 
the first day of the Decameron, during which each 
of the company relates whatever is most agreeable 
to him, and Pamphilus, by command of the queen, 
commences the entertainment. 

Day I. I.MustiattoFraruesi, a wealthy French 
merchant, when about to accompany the brother 
of his king to Tuscany, intrusted Ciappelletto, a 
notary from Prato, who haa frequented his house 
in Paris, with the charge of collecting, in his ab¬ 
sence, some debts that were due to him. To tin’s 
choice he was led.by the malevolent disposition 
and profligate character of Ciappelletto, which he 
thought would render him fit to deal with his debt- 
10 
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ors, who, for the most part, were persons of indif¬ 
ferent credit and bad faith. • Ciappelletto, in the 
course of exacting the sums that were owing to his 
employer, proceeded to Burgundy, and, during his 
stay in that province, he lodged with two brothers, 
who were usurers. Persons of this description are 
common characters in the Fabliaux and Italian no¬ 
vels : they catne to France .from Italy, and esta¬ 
blished themselves chiefly at Nismes and Montpel¬ 
lier, and received the name of Lombards. They 
lent on pledge at twenty per cent., and if the loan 
was not repaid at the end of six month's the pledge 
was forfeited. While residing in the house of the 
usurers, Ciappelletto is suddenly taken ill. During 
his sickness he one day overhears his hosts delibe¬ 
rate on turning him out, lest, being unable to ob¬ 
tain* absolution, on account of the multitude and 
enormity of his crimes, his body should be refused 
church sepulture, and their house be, in conse¬ 
quence, assaulted and plundered ;—compliments 
which it seems the mob were predisposed to pay 
them. Ciappelletto desires them to scud for a 
priest, and give themselves no farther uneasiness, 
as he Will make a satisfactory confession. The holy 
man having arrived, inquires, aq»ong .other things, 
if he had eve'r sinned in gluttony. His penitent, 
withmany groans, answers, that after long fasts he 
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■ad often eat bread and watyr with too roUtdkTC- 
fish and pleasing appetite, especially when>jMr&4 
previously suffered great fatigue in prayes etjo 
pilgrimage. The prieet*again asks if he%pd ever 
been transported with anger ? to wtucft'^fcppeb 
letto replies, that he had often felt emotions, of 
resentment when he heard young men swear, or 
saw them haunt taverns, follow vanities, and affect 
the follies of the world. Similar answers ardslfl| 
ceived by the confessor to all thb|tt|j|HttpPHc 
puts to his.penitent, who, ■ hen tPtyfmKfto re- 
ceivealisolution, spontaneously acknowledges, with 
many groans and other testimonies of repen t ance, 
that he had once in his life spit in the house of 
God, and bad on one occasion desired his maid to 
sweep his house on a holiday. All tins parses to 
the‘great amusement of the usuurs, whdUferr 
posted behind a partition. The fuar, astonished at 
the sanctity of the penitent, gives him inmu (hate 
absolution and benediction. On the death ofCtap- 
pelletto, which happened soon after, his confesaoi 
having called a chapter, informs Ins brethren oi 
his holy life. The brotherhood watch that night 
in the plaed where the corse l«y, and next morn¬ 
ing, dressed iudieir hoods and surplices, attend 
the body, with much solemnity, to the chapel of 
their ^psastery', where a funeral oration is pro- 
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nounced over the remains, in which the preacher 
expatiates on the chastity and fastings of the de¬ 
ceased. Such is the effect of this discourse on the 
audience, that when the service is ended the fune¬ 
ral garments are rent in pieces, as precious relics : 
and so great was the reputation of this wrCtch fbr 
sanctity, that after the interment all the neigh¬ 
bourhood. long paid their devotions at his sepul¬ 
chre, and miracles were believed to be wrought at 
the shrine of Saint Ciappelletto. 

This tale seems intended as a satire on the Ro¬ 
mish church, for having canonized such a number 
of worthless persons. It is but an indifferent com¬ 
mencement to the work of Boccaccio, yet there 
is something amusing in the deep affliction Ciap¬ 
pelletto expresses for trifling transgressions, when 
we have just read the long list of enormities with 
which the narrative begins. 

The story of Ciappelletto .is one of the tales of 
the Decameron supposed by Domenico Manni to 
be founded on fact ;'but of this he has adduced no 
proof, except that in the year 130(), a person of 
the name of Muccatto did, ;in fact, as mentioned 
in the .tale,' reside with a brother of the king of 
France, 

2. Giannotto, a mercer in Paris, had an inti- 

’ VOL. II. « 
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mate friend called Abraam, of the Jewish persua¬ 
sion, whom he attempted to convert to Christiani¬ 
ty. After much solicitation and argument, Abraam 
promised to change his religion, if on going to 
Rome he should find, from the morals and beha¬ 
viour of the clergy, that the faith of his friend was 
preferable to his own. This intention was oppo¬ 
sed by Giannotto, who dreaded the consequence 
of the Jew beholding the depraved conduct of the 
leaders of the church. His resolution, however, 
was not to be shaken, and, on arriving at Rome, 
he found the pope, cardinal, and prelates immer¬ 
sed in gluttony, drunkenness, and every detest¬ 
able vice. On returning to Paris, he declared to 
Giannotto his determination to be baptized, being 
convinced that that religion must be true, and sup¬ 
ported by the Holy Spirit, which hud flourished 
and spread over the earth, in spite of the enormi¬ 
ties of its ministers. 

This story is related as having really happened, 
by Benvenuto da Imola, in his commentary on 
Dante, which was written in 1376, but none of 
which was ever printed, except a few passages 
quoted by Muratori in his Italian Antiquities me- 
dii aevi. 

On account of the severe censures contained 
against the'church in this and the preceding tale, 
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they both received considerable corrections by 
order of the council of Trent. 

3. The sultan Saladin wishing to borrow a large 
sum from a rich but niggardly Jew of Alexandria, 
called him into his presence. Saladin was aware 
he would not lend the montey willingly, and he was 
not disposed to force a compliance: he therefore 
resolved to ensnare him by asking whether he 
judged the Mahometan, Christian, or Jewish faith, 
to be the true one. In answer to this the Jew 
related the story of a man who had a ring, which in 
his family had always carried the inheritance along 
with it to whomsoever it was bequeathed. The 
possessor having three sons, and being importuned 
by each to bestow it on him, secretly ordered two 
rings to be made, precisely similar to the first, and 
privately gave one of the three to each of his chil¬ 
dren. At his death it was impossible to ascertain 
who was the heir. ‘ Neither,’ says the Jew, ‘ can 
it be discovered which is the true religion of the 
three faiths given by the Father to his three peo¬ 
ple. Each believes itself the heir of God, and 
obeys his commandments, but which is the pure 
law is hitherto uncertain.’ The sultan was so 
pleased with the ingenuity of the Jew, that lie 
frankly confessed the snare he had laid, received 
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him into great favour, and was accommodated 
with the money ^ie wanted. 

Most of those stories, which seem to contain a 
sneer against the Christian religion, came from 
the Jews and Arabians who had settled in Spain. 
The novel of Boccaccio probably originated in 
some Rabbinical tradition. In the Schebet Judah, 
a Hebrew work, translated into Latin by Gentius, 
but originally written by the Jew Salomo Ben 
Virga, and containing the history of his nation 
from the destruction of the Temple to his own 
time, a conversation which passed between Peter 
the Eldfer, king of Spain, and the Jew Ephraim 
Sanchus, is recorded in that part of the work 
which treats of the persecutions which the Jews 
suffered in Spain. Peter the Elder, in order to 
entrap Ephraim, asked him whether the Jewish 
or Christian religion was the true one. The Jew 
requested three days to consider, and at the end 
of that period he told the king “ that one of his 
neighbours, who had lately gone abroad, left each 
of his sons a precious jewel, and that being call¬ 
ed in to decide.which was the most valuable, he 
had advised the decision to be deferred till the 
return of their father. In like manner,” continued 
the Jew, “ you ask whether the gdm received by 
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Jacob or Esau be most precious, but I recom¬ 
mend that the judgment should be referred to our 
father who is in Heaven.” I believe the Schebet 
Judah was not written till near a century after 
the appearance of the Decameron, but the stories 
related in it had been long current among the 
Jewish Rabbins. The author of the Gesta Ro- 
manorum probably derived from them the story 
of the three rings, which forms the 89th chapter 
of that romantic compilation. From the Gesta Ro- 
manorum it passed to the Cento Novelle Antiehe, 
of which the 72d tale is probably the immediate 
original of the story in the Decameron. 

We are told in the Menagiana, that some per¬ 
sons believed that Boccaccio's story of the rings 
gave rise to the report concerning the existence 
of the book De Tribus Impostoribus, about which 
there has been so much controversy. Mad. de 
Stael says, in her “ Germany,” that Boccaccio's 
novel formed the foundation of the plot of Nathan 
the Wise, which is the masterpiece of Lessing, 
the great founder of the German drama. 

4. A young monk, belonging to a monastery in 
the neighbourhood of Florence, prevails on a pea¬ 
sant girl, whom he meets on his walks, to accom¬ 
pany him to his cell. While there he is overheard 
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by the abbot, who approaches the door to listen 
with more advantage. The monk, hearing the 
sound of feet, peeps through a crevice in the wall, 
and perceives his superior at the entrance. In 
order to save himself from chastisement, he re¬ 
solves to lead the abbot into temptation. Pre¬ 
tending that he was going abroad, he leaves with 
him, as was customary, the keys of the cell. It 
is soon unlocked by the abbot, and the monk, 
who, instead of going out, had concealed himself 
in the dormitory, is supplied with ample mate¬ 
rials for recrimination. I am surprised that this 
story has not been versified by Fontaine, as it 
is precisely in the style of those he delighted to 
imitate. 

Of this day the six remaining tales consist mere¬ 
ly in sayings and reproofs, some of which arc re¬ 
presented as having had the most wonderful ef¬ 
fects. Nothing can be more ridiculous than feign¬ 
ing that a character should be totally changed, 
that the avaricious should become liberal, as in 
the eighth, or the indolent active, as in ninth 
novel, by means of a repartee, which would not 
be tolerated in the most ordinary jest-book. 

The evening of the first day was passed in sing¬ 
ing and dancing, and a new queen, or mistress 
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of ceremonies, was appointed for the succeeding 
one. 

1)A| II. contains stories of those who, after ex¬ 
periencing a variety of troubles, at length meet 
with success, contrary to all hope and expecta¬ 
tion. 1 

The merit of the first story depends entirely on 
the mode of relating it; and however comical and 
lively in the original, would appear insipid in an 
abridged translation. 

2. ltinaldo d’Asti, on his way from Ferrara to 
Verona, inadvertently joined some persons, whom 
he mistook for merchants, but who were in reality 
highwaymen. As the conversation happened to 
turn upon prayer, ltinaldo mentioned that when 
going on a journey he always repeated the pater¬ 
noster of St Julian, by which means he had inva¬ 
riably obtained good accommodation at night. The 
robbers said they had never repeated the paternos¬ 
ter, but that it would be seen which liad> the best 
lodging that evening. Having come to a retired 
place, they stripped their fellow traveller, took 
what money he had, and left him naked at the 
side of the road, with many banters concerning 

* Di chi da diversi cosi infeslato aia oltre alia speraoza 
riuscito a liete fine. ' 
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St Julian. Rinaldo, having recovered, arrives late 
at night at the gates of Castel Guglielmo, a for¬ 
tified town. A widow, who was now the i^istress 
of Azzo, marquis of Ferrara, possessed a house 
near the ramparts. She had been sitting up ex¬ 
pecting her lover, for whom she had prepared the 
bath, and provided an elegant repast: but as she 
had just received intelligence that he could not 
come, she calls in Rinaldo, whom she hears at the 
porch. He is hospitably entertained by her at 
supper, and, for that night, makes up to his host¬ 
ess for the absence of the marquis. The robbers, 
on the other hand, are apprehended and thrown 
into prison that very evening, and executed on 
the following morning. 

St Julian was eminent for providing his votaries 
with good lodging: in the English title of his le¬ 
gend he is called the gode Herbejour ; and Chau¬ 
cer, in his Canterbury Tales, bestows on the Fran- 
kelein, on account of his luxurious hospitality, the 
title of ijeint Julian. When the child Anceaume, 
in the romance of Milles and Aniys, is carried on 
shore by the swan, and hospitably received by the 
woodman, it is said, “ qu’ il avoit trouve Sainct 
Julien a son cornmandement, sans dire patenos- 
trc.” This saint was originally a knight, and, as 
was prophesied to him by a stag, he had the sin- 
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gular hap to kill both bis father and mother by 
mistake. As an atonement for his carelessness, 
he afterwards founded a sumptuous hospital for 
the accommodation of travellers, who, in return 
for their entertainment, were required to repeat 
paternosters for the souls of his unfortunate pa¬ 
rents. The story of St Julian is related in chap¬ 
ter eighteen of the Gesta Komanorunt, and in the 
Lcgenda A urea. It is this novel of Boccaccio 
that has given rise to L’oraison de St Juiien of 
Fontaine, and Le Talisman, a comedy, by La 
M otto. There is also some resemblance between 
it and part of the old English comedy, The Wi¬ 
dow, which was produced by the united labours of 
Ben Johnson, Fletcher, and Middleton. In that 
play, Ansaldo, after being robbed and stript of 
his clothes, is received in the house of Philippa, 
to whom he was a stranger, but who had prepa¬ 
red a banquet, and was sitting up in expectation 
of the arrival of her lover Francisco. (See llods- 
ley’s Collection, vol. 12.) 

5. Andreuccio, a horse-dealer at Perugia, hear¬ 
ing that there were good bargains to be had at Na¬ 
ples, sets out for that city. His purse, which he 
ostentatiously displays in the Neapolitan market, 
is coveted by a Sicilian damsel, who, having in¬ 
formed herself concerning the family of Andreuc- 
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cio, sends for him in the evening to her house, 
which is described as very elegant. The furniture 
is costly, the apartments are perfumed with roses 
and orange flowers, and a sumptuous entertain¬ 
ment is prepared, from this, and another tale of 
Boccaccio, and more particularly from the 12 th 
novel of Fortini, it would appear that persons of 
this description Jived, at that period, in a very 
splendid style in the south of Italy. The courte¬ 
zan having persuaded Andreuccio, by an artful 
story, that she is a sister whom he had lost, he 
agrees to remain that night at her lodgings. Af¬ 
ter lie had thrown off his clothes, he falls, by 
means of a trap-board, which was prepared by 
her contrivance, into the inmost recess of a place 
seldom resorted to from choice, on which his sis¬ 
ter takes possession of his purse and garments. 
Being at length extricated from his uncomfort¬ 
able situation by assistance of some of the neigh¬ 
bours, he judiciously proceeds towards the sea¬ 
shore ; but on his way he meets with certain per¬ 
sons who were proceeding to violate the sepulchre 
of 411 archbishop of Naples, who had been inter- 
rgj^hat day, with many ornaments, particularly a 

S ble ring, on the body. Andreuccio having 
:ted to them his story, they promise to share 
him their expected booty, as a compensation 
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for the loss lie had sustained. When the tomb is 
at length broken into, Andreuccio is deputed to 
strip the corse. He takes possession of the ring 
for himself, and hands to his comrades the other 
ornaments, as the pastoral staff and mitre: but in 
order that they may not be obliged to share these 
with him, they shut him up in the vault. From 
this situation he is delivered by qpme one breaking 
into the sepulchre on a similar speculation with 
that in which he had himself engaged, and returns 
to his own country reimbursed for all his losses 
by the valuable ring. The first part of this story 
lias been imitated in many tales and romances, 
particularly in Gil Bias, where a deceit, similar 
to that practised by the Sicilian damsel, has been 
adopted. One of the Fabliaux of the Trouveurs, 
entitled Boivin de Provins (Barbazan, 3. 357), is 
the origin of ail those numerous tales, in which 
the unwary are cozened by courtezans assuming 
the character of lost relations. 

7. A sultan of Babylon had a daughter, who 
was the fairest princess of the east. In recompense 
of some eminent services rendered by the king of 
Algarva, she is sent by her father to be espoused 
by that monarch. A tempest arises during the 
voyage, and the ship, which conveyed the des¬ 
tined bride, splits on the island of Majorca. The 
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princess is saved by the exertions of Pericone, a 
nobleman of the country, who had perceived from 
shore the distress of the vessel. She is hospitably 
entertained in his castle by her preserver, who 
soon falls in love with her; and one night, after a 
feast, during which he had served her liberally 
with wine, she bestows on him what had been in¬ 
tended for his majesty of Algarva. The princess 
of Babylon passes successively into the possession 
of the brother of Pericone—the prince of Morca— 
the duke of Athens—Oonstantius, son of the em¬ 
peror of Constantinople—Osbech, king of the 
Turks—one of Osbech’s officers, and a merchant, 
who was a friend of this officer. Her first lovers 
obtain her by murdering their predecessors : she 
afterwards elopes with her admirers, and is at 
length transferred by legacy or purchase. While 
residing with her last and least distinguished pro¬ 
tector, she meets with Antigonus, an old servant 
of her father, by whose means she is restored to 
him. As the princess, by an artful tale, persuades 
the sultan that she had austerely spent the period 
of her absence in a convent, he scruples not to 
send her, according to her original destination, 
to the king of Algarva, who does not discover that 
he ia the ninth proprietor—“ Bocca Basciatanon 
perde ventura, anzi rinnuova come fa la luna.” 
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This story is taken from the romance of Xeno¬ 
phon Ephesius, and has furnished Fontaine with 
his talc La Fiancee du Roi de Garbc. 

8. Does not possess much merit or originality 
of invention. The revenge taken by a queen of 
France for a slighted passion, is as old as the story 
of Bellerophon, though it has been directly imi¬ 
tated by Boccaccio from that ofjg^er della Broccia 
and the Lady of Brabant in Dahte. Another part 
of the tale has certainly been taken from the story 
of Antiochus and Stratoniee. 

9. In a company of Italian merchants, who hap¬ 
pened to meet at Paris, Bernabo of Genoa boast* 
of the virtue of his wife Zineura. Provoked by 
the incredulity of Ambrogivolo, one of his compa¬ 
nions, who was a contemner of female chastity, he 
bets five thousand florins against a thousand that 
Ambrogivolo will not seduce her affections in the 
space of three months, which 'he grants him for 
this purpose. This scandalous wager being con¬ 
cluded, Ambrogivolo departs for Genoa. On his 
arrival at that place he hears such a report of the 
virtues of the lady in question, that he despairs of 
winning her affections, and therefore resolves to 
have recourse to stratagem, in order to gain the 
stake. Havirig bribed one of Zineura’s attend- 
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ants, he is concealed in a chest, and thus carried 
into the chamber of the lady. At night, while she 
is asleep, he possesses himself of some trinkets be¬ 
longing to her, and also becomes acquainted with 
a particular mark on her left breast. Bernabo, by 
this deceit, being persuaded of the infidelity of his 
wife, pays the five thousand florins, and, advancing 
towards Genoa, despatches a servant avowedly to 
bring his wife to him, but with private instructions 
to murder her by the way. The servant, however, 
after lie had found a proper place on the road for 
the execution his purpose, agrees to spare her, 
on condition of her flying from the country; but 
he reports to his master that he had fulfilled his 
orders. In the disguise of a mariner Zineura em¬ 
barks in a merchant ship for Alexandria, where, 
after some time, she enters into the service of the 
soldan. She gains the confidence of her master 
in a remarkable degree, who, not suspecting her 
sex, sends her as captain of the guard which was 
appointed for the protection of the merchants at 
the fair of Acre. Here, among other toys, she 
sees the ornaments winch had been stolen from 
her chamber, in possession of Ambrogivolo, who 
had come there to dispose of a stock of goods, 
and who relates to her, in confidence, the manner 
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in which the trinkets had been obtained. The 
fair being over, she persuades him to accompany 
her to Alexandria. She also sends to Italy* and 
induces her husband, Bernabo, to come to settle 
in the same place. Then, in presence of her 
husband and the sultan, she makes Ambrogivolo 
confess his treachery, and discovers herself to be 
the unfortunate Zineura. The traitor is ordered 
to be fastened to a stake, and, being smeared with 
honey, is exposed naked to the gluttony of all 
the locusts of Egypt, while Barnabo, loaded with 
presents from the sultan, returns with his wife to 
Genoa. 

This story has been regarded as one of the best 
in Boccaccio; it seems defective, however, in this, 
that the resentment we ought to feel at the con¬ 
duct of the villain, is lost in indignation at the 
folly and baseness of the husband. 

The above is the tale from which Pope ima¬ 
gined that Shakspeare had taken the principal 
plot of his Cymbeline. In the notes to Johnson’s 
Shakspeare this is said to be a mistake, and it is 
there asserted, that the story is derived from a 
collection of tales called Westward for Smelts, 
published in 1603, the second story of which is an 
imitation of Boccaccio s novel. But it seems more 
probable that the plot of Cymbeline was drawn 
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direclly from the original, or some translation of 
it, as the circumstances in the drama bear u much 
stronger resemblance to the Italian novel than to 
the English imitation. Thus Shakspeare’s Jachimo, 
who is the Ambrogivolo of the Decameron, hides 
himself in a chest, but the villain in Westward for 
Smelts conceals himself below the lady's bed; 
lior does he impress on his memory the appear* 
ance of the chamber and the pictures, as Ambro¬ 
givolo and Jachimo do, in order to give a stronger 
air of probability to their false relation. Lastly, 
in Cymbelino and the Decameron the imposition 
is aided by a circumstance that does not at all 
occur in Westward for Smelts. l»oth Ambrogivolo 
and Jachimo report to the husband that they have 
discovered a certain mark on the breast of the 
lady. “ Ma uiuno segnalo,” says the former, “ da 
poterc rapportare le vide, fuori che uno che ella 
n’ havea sotto la sinistra poppa ; cio era un neo, 
dintorno alquale erano alquanti peluzzi hiondi 
come oroand Jachimo, when he has emerged 
from the trunk, finds, in the course of his exami¬ 
nation, 

On her left breast 

A mole cinque spotted, like the crimson drops 

1* tilf bottom of a cowslip.—Act If. Scene II. 

11 
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And again, when addressing Posthumus, 

1 f you seek 

For further satisfying, under her breast 
(Worthy the pressing) lies a mole, &c. 


The incidents of the novel have been very close¬ 
ly adhered to by Shakspeare, but, as has been re¬ 
marked by an acute and elegant critic, the scenes 
and characters have been most injudiciously al¬ 
tered, and the manners of a tradesman's wife, 
and two intoxicated Italian merchants, have been 
bestowed on a great princess, a British hero, and 
a noble Roman. Those slight alterations that have 
been made do not seem to be improvements. In 
the Decameron the villain effects every thing by 
stratagem and bribery, but Jachimo is recom¬ 
mended by Posthumus to the princess. This loads 
the husband with additional infamy; and, besides, 
it is not very probable that Imogen, who was 
strictly watched, should have been able to give 
audience to a stranger who came from the resi¬ 
dence of her banished lord. In Boccaccio, Zineura 
prevails on the servant, by intercession, to allow 
her to escape, but this had been resolved on by 
the confident of Posthumus before he conveyed 
Imogen from her father's palace. This predeter- 
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mined disobedience of the orders of his master 
gives rise to the very pertinent question of Imo¬ 
gen, to which no satisfactory answer is returned. 

Wherefore then 

Didst undertake it ? Why hast thou abused 
So many mites with a pretence f This place ? 

Mine action, aBd thine own } our horses' labour ? 

After Imogen's life' is spared, Shakspeare entirely 
quits the novel, and the remaining part of the dr:> 
ma, perhaps, does as little honour to his invention 
as the preceding scenes to his judgment. “ To re¬ 
mark,” says Johnson, “ the folly of the fiction, the 
absurdity of the conduct, the confusion of the man¬ 
ners of different times, and the impossibility of 
the events in any system of life, were to waste 
criticism upon unresisting imbecility, upon faults 
too evident for detection, and too gross for ag¬ 
gravation.” 

10. Is Fontaine’s Calendrier des Viellards. The 
concluding incident corresponds with one in the 
story D’un Tailleur et de sa Femme, in the Contes 
Turcs. 

On the two following days, which were Friday 
iturday, no tales are related, as the first was 
fenced on account of our Saviour’s passion, 
and the second kept as a fast in honour of the 
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lloly Virgin. The tales are therefore suspended 
till Sunday, and it is resolved that the company 
should remove to another palace in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, where suitable preparations had been 
made for their reception. 

Dav Ilf. commences with a description of the 
new abode to which the party had betaken them¬ 
selves. It was a sumptuous palace, seated on 
an eminence which rose in the middle of a plain. 
Here they found the spacious halls and ornament¬ 
ed chambers supplied with all things that could 
administer to delight. Below they noted the plea¬ 
sant court, the cellars stored with the choicest 
wines, and the cool abundant springs of water 
which every where flowed. Thence they went to 
repose in a fair gallery which overlooked the court, 
and was decked with all the flowers and shrubs of 
the season. They next opened a garden which 
communicated with the palace. Around and 
through the midst of this paradise there were spa¬ 
cious walks, environed with vines, which promised 
a plenteous vintage, and, being then in blossom, 
spread so delicious an odour, that, joined with 
the other flowers then blowing in the garden, the 
fragrance rivalled the fresh spiceries of the east. 
The sides of the alleys were closed with jessamine 
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and roses, forming an odoriferous shade that ex¬ 
cluded not only the rays of the morning, but the 
mid-day beam. In the middle of this garden 
was a verdant meadow, spangled with a thousand 
flowers, and circled with orange trees, whose 
branches, stored at once with blossoms and fruit, 
presented a refreshing object, and yielded grateful 
odour. A fountain of white marble, of wondrous 
workmanship, adorned the centre of this meadow, 
and from an image, standing on a column placed 
in the fountain, a jet of water spouted up, and 
again fell into the basin with a pleasing murmur. 
Those waters, which overflowed, were conveyed 
through the meadow by an unseen channel to ir¬ 
rigate all parts of the garden, and, again uniting, 
rushed in a full and clear current to the plain. 
This extraordinary garden was likewise full of all 
sorts of animals—the deer and goats grazed at 
their pleasure, or reposed on the velvet grass— 
the birds vied with each other in the various me¬ 
lody of their notes, and seemed to warble in re¬ 
sponse or emulation. 

One of the sides of this fountain was selected as 
the most agreeable spot for relating the tales. It 
liad been agreed that the subject should still be 
the mutability of fortune, and especially of those 
who had acquired, by their diligence, something 
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greatly wanted, or else recovered wliat they had 
lost. 1 

1. The gardener of'a convent, which consisted 
of eight nuns and an abbess, gave up his employ¬ 
ment ; and, on returning to his native village, com¬ 
plained bitterly to Masetto, a young man of his 
acquaintance, of the small wages he had received, 
and also of the caprice of his mistresses. Maset¬ 
to, so far from being discouraged by this account, 
resolves to obtain the situation. That he might 
not be rejected on account of his youth and good 
person, he feigns that he is dumb, and is readily ' 
engaged by the steward of the convent. For some 
time he cultivates the garden in a manner most 
consolatory to the eight nuns, and at length to the 
abbess herself; but one day, to their utter asto¬ 
nishment, he breaks silence, and complains of 
the extra labour imposed on him. A compromise, 
however, is made, and a partial remission of his 
multifarious duties acceded to on the part of the 
nuns. On the death of the steward, Masetto is 
chosen in his place; and it is believed in the 
neighbourhood that his speech had been restored 
by the prayers of the sisters to the tutelar saint to 
whose honour the monastery was erected. 


1 Dl chi alcuna cosa molto da lui desiderata con Indus- 
tria nequistasse, o la perduta ricoverasse. 
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This story is taken from the Cento Novclle An- 
tiche, but Boccaccio has substituted an abbess ami 
her nuns for a countess and her camerarie; thus, 
to the great scandal of Vannozzi, attributing to 
sacred characters what his predecessor had only 
ascribed to the profane.—“ Attribucndo a persone 
sacre, il Boccaccio, quella colpa che dal suo ante- 
riore fu ascritta a persone profane."— (Mixed, let. 
vol. I. p. 580.) The story in the Decameron is the 
Mazct de Lamporechio of Fontaine. 

2. An equerry of Queen Teudeliuga, the con¬ 
sort of Agiluf, king of the Lombards, falls in love 
with his mistress. Aware that he had nothing to 
hope from an open declaration of love, he resolves 
to personate the king, and thus gain access to the 
apartment of her majesty. King Agiluf resorted 
only during a certain part of the night to the cham¬ 
ber of the queen. The amorous groom procures 
a mantle similar to that in which Agiluf wrapt 
himself on these occasions; takes a torch and rod 
in his hand, as was his majesty's custom, and 
being farther aided by a strong personal resem¬ 
blance, is readily admitted into the queen’s apart¬ 
ment, where he represents his master. He had 
no sooner stolen back to his own bed, than he is 
succeeded by the king, who discovers what had 
happened, from his wife expressing her admira- 
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tion at such a speedy return. His majesty instantly 
proceeds to the gallery where all his household 
slept, with the view of discovering the person who 
had usurped his place, from the palpitation of his 
heart. Fear and agitation betray the offender, and 
his master, that he might distinguish him in the 
morning, cuts off a lock of Iris hair above the ear. 
The groom, who knew the intent of this, escapes 
punishment by clipping, as soon as the king had 
departed, a corresponding lock from the heads of 
all his companions. 

In the 40th chapter of the Gesta Romanorum, 
said to be from Macrobius, a wife's infidelity is dis¬ 
covered by feeling her pulse in conversation ; but 
a story much nearer to that of Boccaccio occurs 
in Hebers’ French metrical romance of the Seven 
Sages, though, I believe, it is not in the original 
Syntipas. The tale, however, has been taken 
immediately from the 98th of the Cento Novelle 
Anticlic; and it has been imitated in turn in the 
Muletier of Fontaine. Giannone, in his History 
of Naples, has censured, not without some reason, 
the impertinence of Boccaccio in applying tins 
story, without right, truth, or pretence, to the pi¬ 
ous Queen Theudelinda:—“ Principessa e per le 
eccelse doti del suo ammo, e per la sua rada pieta 
dignissima di lode, c da annoverarsi fra k donac 
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piu illustri del mondo, la quale non meritava esser 
posts in novella da Giovanni Boccaccio, ncl suo 
Decamerone.” (Dell' Istoriu civile di Napoli, lib. 
4. c. 5.) 

3. A beautiful woman, who was the wife of a 
clothier in Florence, fell in love with a gentleman 
of the same city. In order to acquaint him with 
her passion, she sent for a friar who frequented 
his house, and, under pretence of confession, com¬ 
plained that this gentleman besieges her dwelling, 
lies in wait for her in the street, or ogles her from 
the opposite window, and concluded with beg¬ 
ging the confessor to give him a rebuke. Next 
day the friar reprimanded his friend, who, being 
quick of apprehension, profited by the hint, and 
made love to the clothier’s wife in the manner 
pointed out in her counterfeit complaint, but had 
no opportunity to speak with her. The lady, to 
encourage him still farther, now presented him, 
by means of the priest, with a purse and girdle, 
wliich, she says, he had the audacity to send, 
but which her conscience will not allow her to 
keep, ^astly, she complained to her confessor, 
that her husband having gone to Genoa, his friend 
had entered the garden, and attempted to break 
in at the window, by ascending one of the trees. 
He was, as usual, rebuked by the priest, and 
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1 laving now fully learned his love-lesson, he climb¬ 
ed one of the trees in the garden, and thus enter¬ 
ed the casement, which was open to receive him. 

This story is related in Henry Stephens’ Intro¬ 
duction to the Apology of Herodotus. It is told 
of a lady of Orleans, who, in like manner, employ¬ 
ed the intervention of her confessor to lure to her 
arms a scholar of whom she was enamoured. The 
tale of Boccaccio has suggested to Moliere his 
play L’ Ecole des Maris, where Isabella enters into 
a correspondence, and at length effects a marriage, 
with her lover, by complaining to her guardian 
Sganarelle in the same manner as the clothier’s 
wife to her confessor. Otway’s comedy of the 
Soldier’s Fortune, in which Lady Dunce employs 
her husband to deliver the ring and letter to her 
admirer Captain Belguard, also derives its origin 
from the above tale in the Decameron. 

4. Is a very insipid story. 

5. Which is the Magnifique of Fontaine, has 
given rise to a drama by La Motto, and seems 
also to have suggested a scene in Ben Jonson’s 
comedy, The Devil is an Ass, where Wittipol 
makes a present of a cloak to a husband for leave 
to pay his addresses to the wife for a quarter of 
an hour. 
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C. Richard Minutolo, a young man of rank and 
fortune in Naples, falls in love with Catella, the 
most beautiful woman in that city. Knowing 
her to be jealous of her husband, he pretends 
that he had discovered an intrigue between his 
own wife and her spouse, advising her, if she 
wish to ascertain his guilt, to repair next night to 
a bath where they had agreed to meet, and there 
personate the lady with whom her husband had 
the assignation. Having resolved to follow this 
counsel, Catella is received, by Minutolo’s con¬ 
trivance, in a darkened apartment, where, after 
she had obtained full conviction of her husband’s 
infidelity, she loads him with reproaches, but is 
much disconcerted, when expecting his apology, 
to receive amorous excuses from Minutolo. 

I do not think this story occurs cither in the 
selection of Fabliaux published by Barbazan or 
Le Grand, but I have little doubt that it exists 
among those which have not been brought to 
light. The incident has been a favourite one with 
subsequent novelists. For example, it corresponds 
with one of the tales of Sacchetti, and with the 
fourth of the Fourth Decade of Cinthio. It has 
also been versified by Fontaine, in his Richard 
Minutolo. 
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7. & 8. Are but indifferent stories. The last is 
the Feronde ou lc Furgatoire of Fontaine, and has 
given rise to a comic scene in the Fatal Marriage 
of Southern, in which Fernando is made to be¬ 
lieve that he had been dead, buried, and in pur¬ 
gatory,—an incident omitted in this piece, as it 
has been altered for the stage by Garrick. 

9. Giletta di Nerbona was daughter to the 
physician of the count of Roussillon, and almost 
from infancy had fixed her affections on Beltram, 
the count’s son. On the death of his father this 
young man, as he had been left in charge to the 
king of France, repaired to the court at Paris, 
leaving Giletta much afflicted at his departure. 
Meanwhile it was rumoured that the king had 
been seized with a dangerous malady, which baf¬ 
fled all the skill of his physicians: Giletta, who 
was anxious for a pretext to follow her beloved 
Beltram, set out for Paris, and as she had been 
instructed in the secrets of her father's art, suc¬ 
ceeded in curing the king of the disorder with 
which he was afflicted. His majesty promised, as a 
recompence, to marry her to any one on whom she 
should fix, and she accordingly demanded Beltram 
of Roussillon as her husband. The count, dis¬ 
liking the marriage to which he was now constrain¬ 
ed by the king, immediately after the celebration 
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of the nuptials departed for Tuscany, and his bride 
returned to KoussiUon, where she took the ma¬ 
nagement of the estates of her husband. While in 
Tuscany, Beltram received a conciliatory message 
from Giletta, but replied to her emissaries, that 
he would never treat her as his wife till she had a 
son by him, and obtained possession of a favourite 
ring which he constantly wore on his finger. To 
accomplish these conditions, the fulfilment of 
which the count considered as impossible, Giletta 
set out for Florence. On her arrival she learned 
that the count had fallen in love with a young 
woman of reduced circumstances in that town. 
Having made an arrangement with the mother of 
the girl, the count was given to understand that 
he would that night be received at the house of 
his mistress, if he previously sent her his ring as a 
proof of affection. This essential token having been 
obtained, Giletta next represented the young wo¬ 
man of whom the count was enamoured. Beltram 
soon after returned to his own states, and Giletta, 
in due time, repaired to Roussillon, where she 
arrived during a great festival, and having pre¬ 
sented her husband with his ring, and two sons to 
whom she had given birth, was acknowledged as 
countess of Roussillon. 

In.this tale Boccaccio has displayed consider- 
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able genius and invention, but it is difficult for the 
reader to reconcile himself to the character, or 
approve the feelings, of its. heroine. Consider¬ 
ing the disparity of rank and fortune, it was, per¬ 
haps, indelicate to demand as her husband, a man 
from whom she had received no declaration nor 
proof of attachment; but she certainly overstep¬ 
ped all the bounds of female decorum, in perti¬ 
naciously insisting on the celebration of a mar¬ 
riage to which he expressed such invincible re¬ 
pugnance. His submission was as mean as her 
obstinacy was ungenerous, especially as he had 
pre-determined to renounce and forsake her. Af¬ 
ter this forced and imperfect union, she thought 
herself entitled to take possession of the paternal 
inheritance of her husband, while she knew that 
he was wandering in a foreign land, and that she 
was the cause of his exile. The absurd conditions 
proposed by Bcltram, are too evidently contrived 
for the sake of their completion. When Giletta 
arrives at Florence, in order to fulfil tlicm, she 
finds not only that the indifference of the count 
continues, but that his afiections are fixed on an¬ 
other object;—yet neither her pride nor jealousy 
arc alarmed; she ingratiates herself with the fa¬ 
mily of a rival, and contrives a stratagem, the suc¬ 
cess of which could have bound Beltram neither 
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in law nor in honour. The triumph and coronet 
it procured must have been but a poor gratifica¬ 
tion, nor could she in any way have atoned for her 
preceding self-debasement, unless by renouncing 
all claim to her husband, or by conciliating his 
affections by her beauty or virtues. 

Shakspcare has taken this story, with all its im¬ 
perfections on its head, as the basis of his comedy. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. It probably came to 
the dramatist through the medium of Painter's Gi- 
letta of Narbon, published in the Palace of Plea¬ 
sure, 1569, (vol. i. p. 90.) The preliminary circum¬ 
stances are the same in the English comedy and 
Italian novel; but in the former the catastrophe 
has been much protracted. There Helena, who 
is the Giletta of the novel, after she had obtained 
one of her credentials, and put herself in the way 
of procuring the other, spreads, for no purpose, 
a report of her death; it is in consequence be¬ 
lieved, that she had been murdered by her hus¬ 
band, and he is thrown into prison. We have also 
the useless additions of the newly-projected mar¬ 
riage of the count with the daughter of a French 
nobleman, and the appearance of Diana, his Flo¬ 
rentine flame, at court, in order to claim him as 
her husband. Shakspeare has also added, from 
his own imagination, his usual characters of n 
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clown and a boasting coward. “ The story,” 
says Johnson, “ of Bertram and Diana, had been 
told before of Mariana and Angelo, and, to con¬ 
fess the truth, scarcely merited to be heard a 
second time.” This tale of Boccaccio has also 
formed the subject of one of the oldest Italian 
comedies, entitled Virginia, which was written by 
B. Accolti, and printed in 1513. The plot of 
this drama has been taken, with little variation, 
from Boccaccio, as appears from the argument 
prefixed:— 


Virginiaamando, el Re guarisce, e chicde 
Di Salerno el gran principe in marito; 
Qual constrecto a sposarla, £ poi partito 
Par inai tornar fin lei viva si vede ; 
Ccrcha Virginia scriveudo inercede, 

^Ma el principe da raolta ira assalito 
Li domanria, s' a lei vuol sia redito, 

Dura condition qual Impossibil crede. 
Pero Virginia, sola e travestita 
Partendo, ogni impossibil conditione 
Adempie al fin con prudentia infinita; 
Onde el Principe, pien d* admiratione, 
Lei di favore et gratia livestita 
Sposa di nuovo con raolta affection 


10. Cannot well be extracted. It is the Diable 
cn Enfer of Fontaine. 
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It will have been remarked, that most of the 
stories in this Day relate to love intrigues, and are 
of a comic nature; those of 

Day IV. are for the most part tragic narra¬ 
tives concerning persons whose loves had an un¬ 
fortunate conclusion. 1 This subject was suitable 
to the temper of Philostrato, the master of cere¬ 
monies for this day, who is represented as of a 
melancholy disposition, and as having been disap¬ 
pointed in love. 

From the introduction to the Fourth Day, it 
would appear that the preceding part of the De¬ 
cameron had been made public before the author 
advanced farther, as he takes pains to reply to 
the censures passed on him by certain persons 
who had perused his novels. He is particular¬ 
ly anxious to defend himself from the attacks 
made against him, on account of liis frequent 
and minute details of love adventures, and the 
pains which he had taken to please the fair sex. 
In his vindication, he relates a story to show 
that the admiration of female beauty is implant¬ 
ed in the mi*d by the hand of nature, and can¬ 
not be eradicated by force of education. A 
Florentine, called Filippo Balducci, having lost 


1 Di coloro gli cui amori ebbero infelice fioe. 
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his wife, renounced the world, and retired to 
.Mount Asinaio with his son, who was only two 
years of age. Here the boy was brought up in 
fasting and prayer, saw no human being but his 
father, and heard of no secular pleasures. When 
he had reached the age of eighteen, the hermit, 
in his quest lor alms, takes him to Florence, that 
lie might afterwards know the road, should there 
be occasion to send him. This young man admires 
the palaces, and all the sights he beheld in that 
splendid city; but at length perceiving a troop of 
beautiful women, asks what they were. IJis father 
bids him cast down his eyes and not look at them, 
and, being unwilling to term them by their proper 
name, added, that they were called goslings (Pa- 
perc.) The youth pays no farther attention to 
the other ornaments of Florence, but insists that 
he should be allowed to take a gosling with him 
to the hermitage. 

This story is nearly the same with the 13th of 
the Cento Novelle Antiehe, where a king's son 
having been confined from his infancy for ten 
years, without seeing the sun, on account of an 
astrological prediction, at the end of that period 
has all the splendid and beautiful objects of the 
universe placed before him, and among Others a 

VOL. II. s 
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number of ladies, who were termed demons in the 
showman’s nomenclature. Being asked which of 
all chiefly pleased him, he answers, that to him the 
demons were by far the most agreeable. This tale 
is in the Seven Wise Master.-, of Heberts; but it 
may be (raced higher than cither his metrical pro¬ 
duction, or the Cento Novelie Antiche. In one 
of the parables of the spiritual romance of Josa- 
phat and Barlaam, we are told that a king had an 
only son, and it was declared by the physicians, as 
soon as he was born, that if allowed to see the sun 
or any- lire, before he attained the age of twelve, 
he would become blind. The king commanded an 
apartment to be hewn within a rock, into which no 
light could enter. There he shut up the boy to¬ 
tally hi the dark, but with proper attendants, for 
twelve-years, at the end of which period lie brought 
him forth from his gloomy chamber, and placed in 
his view women, gold, precious stones, rich gar¬ 
ments, chariots of exquisite workmanship drawn 
by horses with golden bridles, heaps of purple ta¬ 
pestry, and armed knights on horseback. These 
were all distinctly pointed out to the youth, but 
being most pleased with the danjsels, he desired to 
know by what name they were called.' An atten¬ 
dant of the king jocosely told him, that they were 
devils who caught men. Being afterwards brought 
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before bis majesty, ami asked which of all the fine 
things he had seen he liked best, he replied,— 
“ Devils who catch men." 

After this introductory tale, Boccaccio com¬ 
mences the regular series of novels of the Fourth 
Day, which are the most mournful, and, 1 think, 
the least interesting in his work. 

1. Ghismonda, only daughter and heiress of 
Tattered, prince of Salerno, becomes enamoured 
of Guiscardo, one of her father's pages. She re¬ 
veals her passion, and introduces him to her apart¬ 
ment., through a secret grotto with which it com¬ 
municated. During one of the interviews of the 
lovers, Tancred is accidentally concealed in the 
chamber of his daughter, and the unfortunate pair 
depart without suspecting that he had been wit¬ 
ness to their crime. Next day the prince upbraids 
Ghismonda with her conduct. She returns a spi¬ 
rited answer, declaiming on tiie power of love, and 
the superiority of merit aver the advantages of 
birth, in a tone of high and impassioned eloquence. 
In order to bring her to a more sober way of 
thinking, Tancred sends her Guiscardo’s heart in 
a golden cup. The princess, aware of the fate he 
would undergo, had already distilled a juice from 
poisonous herbs, which she drinks off after hjtving 
poured jt on the heart of her lover. 
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In this tale, the violence of character attributed 
to Ghismonda may perhaps appear to be over¬ 
wrought ; blit she was precisely in that situation in 
which the soul acquires a supernatural strength 
and the excessive severity of her father naturally 
turned into the channel of resistance those feel¬ 
ings, which might otherwise have fluctuated in re* 
morse and in shame.* 

No tale of Boccaccio has been so often transla¬ 
ted and imitated as the above: it was translated 
into Latin prose by Leonard Aretine, into Latin 
elegiac verse by Filippo Beroald, the commen¬ 
tator on Apuleins, and into Italian ottuva ritna 
by Annibal Guasco de Alessandrus. It forms the 
subject of not fewer than five Italian tragedies; 
one of which, La Gismonda, obtained a momen¬ 
tary fame, from being falsely attributed by its real 
author to Torquato Tasso. An English drama by 
Robert Wilmot, which is also founded on this 
story, was acted before Queen Elizabeth at the 
Inner Temple, in 1;>(>8. (l)odsley’s Collection of 
Old Plays, vol. ii.) The story appeared in French 
verse by Jean Floury, and in the English octave 
stanza by William Walter, a poet of the reign of 
jlcnry VII. In this country it is best known 


1 Scott's Drjdcit, vol. XT. 
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through the Sigismunda and Guiscardo of Dry- 
den. Mr Scott has remarked in his late edition 
of Dryden’s works, “that the English poet has 
grafted one gross fault on his original, by repre¬ 
senting the love of Sigismunda, as that of temper¬ 
ament, not of affectionbut then the English 
poet has sanctioned the union of the lovers by a 
marriage, private indeed and rapid, but which is 
altogether omitted in the Decameron. The old 
English ballad of Sir Cauline and the daughter of 
the king of Ireland, 1 has a strong resemblance to 
this novel of ISoccuceio, in the secret meeting of 
the lovers, and discovery of their transgression; 
the catastrophe, however, is entirely different. The 
fine arts have also added lustre and celebrity to 
the talc. There is a beautiful painting, attributed 
to Correggio, in which Sigismunda is represented 
weeping over the heart of her lover. It was this 
picture that Hogarth tried to copy and rival, an at¬ 
tempt for which he was severely ridiculed. “ The 
Sigismunda of Hogarth,” says Horace Walpole, 
“ is the representation of a maudlin strumpet, 
just turned out of keeping, with eyes red with 
rage, tearing off the ornaments her keeper had 


1 Percy's Relics, vol, I. p, 50. 
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given her.”—See also Churchill’s Epistle to IIo* 
garth. 

‘A. The bad character of 1 Alberto da Imola had 
become too notorious to allow him to remain in 
his native city. He therefore removed to Venice, 
the receptacle, as Boccaccio terms it, of all sorts 
of wickedness, where he became a friar, and soon 
fell in love with one of his penitents, the wife of a 
merchant, who was at that time from home. Ha¬ 
ving discovered her to be a woman of inordinate 
vanity, he informs her that the angel Gabriel had 
appeared to him, revealed the passion lie had long 
entertained, and announced his intention of pay¬ 
ing her an amatory visit, in any human shape she 
might command him to assume. Alberto at the 
same time prevails on her to give a preference to 
his figure. Accordingly, in the character of Ga¬ 
briel, Alberto.pays many visits to his mistress, but 
the lady at last boasts of her gallant to an ac¬ 
quaintance, by which means the report reaches 
her brothers, who resolve to intercept the arch¬ 
angel. At his next interview he is obliged to 
leave his wings behind him, and to leap over a 
window into a canal, whence he seeks refuge in a 
cottage in the neighbourhood. Next day his host, • 
having discovered the story of the angel, informs 
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Alberto, that, at an ensuing festival, each citizen 
is to take some one dressed up as a bear, or. tvild 
nuuf, to St Mark’s Place, as to a hunt, and that 
when the diversion is over, the conductor may 
lead away the person he brings to what quarter 
he pleases. Alberto, seeing no other mode of es- 
caping unknown from Venice, resolves to attend 
his host in the disguise of a savage. On the ap¬ 
pointed day he is accordingly brought forth in this 
equipment, but his treacherous friend pulls oil' his 
vizard in the most public part of the city, and pro¬ 
claims him to be the pretended angel. He is in 
consequence pursued by the hue and cry of the 
mob, and the intelligence having at last reached 
the brothers of the deluded lady, he is thrown in¬ 
to prison, where lie soon after dies. 

Tile numerous tales founded on that species of 
seduction, practised by Alberto da Imola, may 
have originated in the incident related in all the 
romances concerning Alexander the Great, where 
Nectanebus predicts to Olimpias, that she is des¬ 
tined to have a son by Ammon, and afterwards 
enjoys the queen under the appearance of that di¬ 
vinity. But they have more probably been deri- 
\ cd from the story related by Josephus, (lib. IS. 
e. 13,) of’Muudus, a ltoman knight, in the reign 
of Tiberius, who, having fallen in love with Paul- 
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ina, wife of Saturninus, bribed a priestess of Isis, 
to whose worship Paulina was addicted, to inform 
her that the god Anubis, being enamoured oi*lier 
charms, had desired her to come to him. In the 
evening she accordingly proceeded to the temple, 
where she was met by Mundus, who personated 
the Egyptian divinity. Next morning she boast¬ 
ed of her interview' with Anubis, to all her ac¬ 
quaintance, who suspected some trick of priest¬ 
craft; and the deceit having come to the know¬ 
ledge of Tiberius, he ordered the temple of Isis to 
be demolished, and her priests to be crucified. Si¬ 
milar deceptions are also common in eastern sto¬ 
ries. Thus, in the History of Malek, in the Per¬ 
sian Tales, the adventurer of that name, under 
the resemblance of Mahomet, seduces the prin¬ 
cess of Gazna. A fraud of the nature employed 
by Alberto da Imola is frequent in the French 
novels and romances, as in L’ Amant Salauiaii- 
dre, and the Sylph Husband of Marmontel. It is 
also said to have been oftner than once practised 
in France in real life, as appears from the well- 
known case of Father Girard and Miss Cadiere. 

The six following tales are of a melancholy de¬ 
scription. They seem for the most part to have 
had some foundation in real incidents, which ou- 
curred a short while previous to the age of the 
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authoV, but the details by which they are accom¬ 
panied, exhibit wonderful knowledge of the heart, 
and contain many simple touches of natural ard 
picturesque beauty. 

9. Two noble gentlemen, who were intimate 
friends, lived in neighbouring castles in Provence. 
The name of the one was Guliclmo Rossilione, and 
of the other, Guliclmo Guardastagno. At length 
the former suspecting that a criminal intercourse 
subsisted between his wife and the latter, sent to 
im ife him to his residence, but way-laid and mur¬ 
dered liini in a wood, through which the road be¬ 
tween the two castles passed. lie then opened the 
breast of his victim, drew out his heart, and carried 
it home wrapped up in the pennon of his lance. 
When he alighted from his horse, he gave it to the 
cook as the heart of a wild boar, commanded him 
to dress it with his utmost skill, and serve it up to 
supper. At table the husband pretended want of 
appetite, and the lady swallowed the whole of the 
monstrous repast. When not a fragment was left, 
lie informed her that she had feasted on the heart 
of Guardastagno. The lady, declaring that no 
other food should ever profane the relics of so no-' 
ble a knight, threw herself from a casement which 
was behind her. and was dashed to pieces by the 
fall. 
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Some commentators on Boccaccio have belie¬ 
ved this tale to bo taken from the well-known 
story of Raoul do Couei, who, while dying of 
wounds received at the siege of Acre, ordered 
his heart to be conveyed to his mistress, the lady 
of l'ayel: but this singular present being inter¬ 
cepted in the way, was dressed by command of 
the exasperated husband, and presented at table 
to "his wife, who, having incautiously partaken of 
it, vowed never to receive any other nourishment. 
This incident is related in a chronicle of the time 
of Philip Augustus, printed by l’auchet in his lle- 
cueil de 1’Origine dc la Langue et Pocsie 1'ran- 
9 oise, Rynio et Romans, 1,581, 4to., p. 121. Bui, 
as Boccaccio himself informs the reader, that, his 
tale is given according to the relation of the Pro¬ 
vencals (Sccondo de che raccontano i Provencal!,) 
it seems more probable that it is taken from the 
story of the Provencal poet Cabestan, which is 
told by Nostradamus in his Lives of the Trouba¬ 
dours. Besides, the story of Cabestan possesses 
a much closer resemblance to the novel of Boc¬ 
caccio, than the fiction concerning Raoul de Con¬ 
ey and the Lady of Faye!; indeed, it precisely 
corresponds with the Decameron, except in the 
"** tines, and in the circumstance that the lady stabs 
trself instead of leaping from the window. The 
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incident is also told by Vellutello, in his commen¬ 
tary on l’etrarch, who mentions Cabestan in the 
4th part of his Triumph of Love. Crcseimbeni, 
too, in his annotations on Nostradamus, informs 
us that he has seen a MS. life of Cabestan in 
the Vatican, which corresponds in every particu¬ 
lar, except the names, with the tale of Boccaccio. 
Holland, in his Kecherehcs sur les prerogatives 
des dames chez les Gaulois, reports, that Cabestan 
having gained a cause before the court of love, 
by the eloquence of his advocate, the lady of Ray¬ 
mond of Rossilione, he was allowed to kits his 
beautiful counsel by decree of the court. His 
insisting on this privilege is assigned by the au¬ 
thors, whom Holland rites, as the principal cause 
of the atrocious deed that followed. The story, 
as related in Nostradamus, occurs in the Trench 
taler of Jeanne l'lore, where there is this epitaph 
on the lovers:— 

O toi, qut passes' sur ces Uords, 

Apprends que re tom beau recele 
Un couple untoureux ct fiilelc, 
lit deux coeurs dans un meme corps. 

The novels of this day, it has been seen, prin¬ 
cipally consist of the relation of violent attach¬ 
ments, Which terminated fatally. In those of 
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Day V. Therb arc chiefly recounted love ad¬ 
ventures, which, after unfortunate vicissitudes, 
come to a happy conclusion." 

1. In the island of Cyprus lived a rich man, 
called Aristippus, to whom fortune had been in 
every respect favourable, except that one of his 
sons, though handsome in person, was afflicted 
with the utmost imbecility of mind, i I is real name 
was Galeso, but, on account of his stupidity, he 
was called Cimon, which, in the language of the 
country, signified beast. The father, despairing 
of his improvement, sent him to a country scat, 
to live with slaves and labourers, to the intitule 
satisfaction of Cimon. After he had remained 
there for some time, it chanced that one day, 
while wandering through a thicket, he perceived 
a beautiful young woman asleep by the side of a 
fountain: he long gazed in stupid admiration, and 
when she awakened he conducted her home ; hut 
after this he returned not to the farm, but to his 
father’s mansion. Love, in piercing his hear:, 
effected what had been in vain attempted by his 
instructors; lie applied himself assiduously to 
study, and in the space of four years became a 


Ill cio die ad alcuno ainante, dopo alciini fieri o svm- 
tnrati accidcuti, fcliceincnte avinis.p. 
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profound philosopher, and an accomplished gen¬ 
tleman. At the end of this period he asked Iphi- 
genia, (lor that, was the name of the young lady 
whose beauty had performed such wonders) in 
marriage from her father, but learned that she 
had been affianced to Pnsinmuda, a young man 
of Rhodes. C’imon waited for the time when she 
was to sail for that island. lie then armed a 
ship, manned it with some of his companions, and 
attacked tiie vessel which conveyed Ipliigenia to 
her intended husband. Having obtained posses¬ 
sion of bis mistress, he set sail with her for Crete; 
hut a storm having arisen, he was forced into a 
bav in the island of Rhodes, where his ship was 
recognised bv the sailors of the vessel he had so 
lately at tacked. Cimon and his friends were in 
consequence east into prison, where they remain¬ 
ed, while preparations were making for the nup¬ 
tials of I’asmumda with Ipliigenia, and also of a 
brother of Pasimunda with Cassandra, a young 
lady of Rhodes. Now Lisimachus, tile chief ma¬ 
gistrate of the island, happened to be enamoured 
of Cassandra, and resolved to carry her off by 
force. Having accordingly prepared a vessel, he 
associated Cimon in his enterprise. These lovers 
accordinglv attacked the house pf Pasimunda, du« 

1 
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ring the celebration of the marriage, anil having 
murdered the bridegrooms, they sailed with the 
brides for the island of Crete. There they re¬ 
mained till the matter was hushed up, when Lisi- 
maehus returned to Rhodes with Cassandra, and 
Cimon carried Iphigenia to Cyprus. 

In this novel, which is one of those that have 
added most to the reputation of the Decameron, 
the author's object seems to have been to exhibit 
tin example of the power of the gentler affections, 
in refining the human mind. Such a picture w ould 
have been more pleasing, though perhaps less na¬ 
tural, tlian the representation actually given of the 
transition from an idiot to a ruffian : For it cannot 
he denied, that the expedients by which Cimon 
gets possession of a woman, who felt for him no 
reciprocal attachment, are mi rely rape and mur¬ 
der. It has also been well remarked,* that the 
continuation of the narrative hears no reference to 
the sudden reformation of Cimon, the striking and 
original incident with which the tale commences. 
Cimon might have carried off Iphigenia, and all 
the changes of fortune which af terwards take place 
might have happened, though his love had coni- 


1 ScultV Oijdrn, vol. AI. 
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monced in an ordinary manner ; nor is there any 
tiling in his character, or mode of conduct, that 
reminds us lie is such a miraculous instance of the. 
power of love. In short, in the progress of the 
tale, we entirely lose sight of its striking com- 
lncnccment, nor do we receive much compensa¬ 
tion by the introduction of the new actor, Lisi- 
machus, with whose passion, disappointment, and 
final success we feel little sympathy. 

It has been supposed that the original idea of 
Cinion's conversion is to be found in an Jdyllium 
of Theocritus, entitled ; but it is hardly 

possible that the novelist could have seen Theo¬ 
critus at the date of the composition of the Deca¬ 
meron. Boccaccio himself affi rms, that lie had read 
the account in the ancient histories of Cyprus; and 
Beroaldus, who translated this novel into Latin, 
also acquaints us that it is taken from the annals 
of the kingdom of Cyprus,—a fact, which that 
writer might probably have ascertained from his 
intimacy with Hugo IV., king of that island. 

Besides this version by Beroaldus, the above 
story was translated into stanzas of English verse 
about the year 1570, and has also been imitated 
in his Cimon and Iphigenia by Dry den, who has 
in some degree softened the crimes of Cimon, by 
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representing Iphigcnia as attached to him, and dis¬ 
inclined to a marriage with the Rhodian ; which 
is the reverse of the sentiments she feels in the; 
original. This talc has also formed the subject of 
a celebrated musical entertainment. 

3. Though an insipid story in itself, is curious, 
as presenting us with the rudiments of a modern 
romance, of the school of Mrs Radelilfe. 

1. Lizio da Valbona, a gentleman of Romagna, 
had a daughter called Caterina, who, on pretence 
that she could not sleep in her own apartment, 
from the sultriness of the weather, insists with her 
parents on having a bed prepared in a gallery, 
which communicated with the garden, that she 
might be refreshed by breathing cool air, and 
listening to the song of the nightingale. All this 
was a stratagem, that she might procure an inter¬ 
view with a young man, called Manardi, of whom 
she was enamoured. Towards morning the lovers 
fall asleep, and are thus discovered by the father, 
who comes to inquire if the song of the nightingale 
had contributed to his daughter's repose. lie gives 
the choice of instant death, or a legal union with 
Caterina, to Matiardi, who prefers the latter alter¬ 
native. 

The characters in this tale are mentioned by 
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'Hapte in his Purgatory. A Spirit, complaining of 
the degeneracy of the Italians, exclaims 

“ <>v’ e ’1 Buon Lizio c Arrigo Manardi.”—C. 14. 


This demonstrates the existence of these persons, 
whence Mai mi in his Commentary infers, accord¬ 
ing folds usual process of reasoning, that the in¬ 
cident related by Boccaccio must have actually oc¬ 
curred. In fact, however, it is derived from one 
of the ancient Armorican talcs of Marie, entitled 
Lai de t.nushc , which, in the Breton language, 
signified a nightingale. There a lady, during the 
warm nights of summer, used to leave her hus¬ 
band’s side, and repair to a balcony, where she 
remained till dawn of day, on pretence of being 
allured by the sweet voice of the nightingale ; but, 
in reality, to enjoy the society of a lover, who re¬ 
sided in the neighbourhood. 

I know of no version or imitation of this tale of 
Boccaccio, except Le -Rossignol, usually publish¬ 
ed in the Conies et, Nouvelies of Fontaine, and 
written in his manner, but of which I believe he 
was not the author. 

S. This story is related by Tondueci, in his His¬ 
tory of Faenza, and it had been formerly told in 

VOL. II. T 
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an old Latin chronicle. The Italian writers think 
that it would form a fine subject for the plot of a 
comedy, and it no doubt bears a considerable re¬ 
semblance to the incidents in the plays of Te¬ 
rence, as also to the Incognita of Goldoni. 

6. Seems partly an historical tale; it is uninte¬ 
resting in itself, but contains an incident which 
appears to have suggested to Tasso the punishment, 
of Olindo and Sophronia, who are tied back to 
back to a stake, and are about to be burned in 
this posture, when rescued by the arrival and in¬ 
tercession of Clorinda. In the Decameron, Gianni 
di Procida being detected in an intrigue with a 
young lady, of whom, he had been formerly ena¬ 
moured, but who was then the mistress of Frede¬ 
ric, king of Sicily, the criminals are sentenced to 
be consumed, while tied to a stake, in a similar 
position with the lovers in the Jerusalem. But 
when they were already bound, and when the fag¬ 
gots were about to be lighted, they were deliver¬ 
ed by the unexpected coming of lluggieri dell 
Oria, the high admiral, who intercedes for them 
with the king. The desire, too, expressed by the 
lover in the Decameron, of a change of position, 
has been beautifully imitated by the Italian poet. 
Gianni di Procida exclaims, when the sentence is 
about to be executed,—“ Io veggio, che io debbo, 
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c tostamente morire; voglio adunque di gracia, che 
come io son con questa giovane, con le reni a lei 
voltato, c ella a me, che noi siamo co 'visi l’uno 
all’ altro rivolti; acciochc morendo io, vcdendo i! 
viso suo, ne possa andar consolato.” 

In like manner Olindo calls out in the crisis of 
his fate,— 


Ed Oh mia inorfc avventiirosa appieno, 

Oh fortunati mioi dolci martin, 

S’ impctrero che giunto seno a seno 
L’ anima mia lie la tua bocra io spiri! 
ft veuendo tu nicco a un tempo nieno 
in me fuor manili gli ultimi sospui.” 

Oerus 9 Lib . e. 2. 


7. Amerigo de Trapani, who lived in the time 
of the good King William of Sicily, purchased 
for his service a number of slaves, out of a Ge¬ 
noese vessel which had just returned from the 
coast of Armenia. One of these, called Theo¬ 
dore, at that time almost a eliiid, became, as he 
grew up, a great favourite of Amerigo; was re¬ 
leased from a servile condition, and at length ad¬ 
mitted to his master's table. Violante, the daugh¬ 
ter of Amerigo, falls in love with him, and is soon 
in a situation which requires retirement. She is 
accordingly sent by her mother to a country seat 
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belonging to the family, but without her father's 
knowledge of the cause. He discovers the truth, 
however, by going to this villa at a most critical 
moment, and compels his daughter to reveal the 
name of the father of the child to which she was 
giving birth. At his return to the city, Amerigo 
procures sentence of death to be passed on Theo¬ 
dore, and despatches a confidential assassin to his 
daughter, with the choice of a dagger or phial 
of poison. Theodore, on his way to the place of 
execution, is recognised as his son by an Arme¬ 
nian ambassador, then residing in Sicily, who pro¬ 
cures his pardon, on condition that he should es¬ 
pouse the lady whom he had seduced. Her lover 
then hastens to the country scat, and fortunately 
arrives before bis mistress had been compelled to 
make' choice of dying by the poison or dagger. 
Such marvellous recognisances as that in the above 
novel were frequent in old stories. The tale is in it¬ 
self indifferent, and is chiefly curious, as being the 
foundation of the plot of Bcaunumt and Fletcher’s 
Triumph of Love, the second and best of their 
Four Plays in One. The drama, however, only 
commences when the lady is on the verge of her 
accouchement. A rival is also conjured up to 
the lover Girard, in the person of his brother, 
and both at length prove to be children of the 
duke of Milan. 
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k. Nastagio, a young man of great wealth in 
the city of Ravenna, was deeply enamoured of a 
lady of the family of Traversari, who rejected his 
proposals of marriage, and treated him with much 
harshness and disdain. As he was in danger of 
consuming his fortune in fruitless attempts to soften 
her cruelty, he is advised by his friends to travel 
to some distant country, with a view of extinguish¬ 
ing his passion. After making preparations, as for 
a long journey, he leaves Ravenna, but proceeds 
no farther than his country seat at Chiassi, which 
was about three miles distant from the city. One 
day during his residence there, while wandering- 
through a wood, lost in deep meditation, he is sur¬ 
prised by the uncouth spectacle of a lady in total 
deshabille, flying through the thickets with dread¬ 
ful screams, pursued by two hounds and d grisly 
knight, who rode on a black steed, and bore a 
drawn sword in his hand. Nastagio attempts to 
oppose this unhandsome procedure, but is warned 
by the huntsman not to impede the course of di¬ 
vine justice. The knight then reveals to Nastagio, 
that, in despair at that lady’s cruelty whom he was 
now pursuing, he had slain himself with the sword 
he held in his hand, and that his mistress dying 
soon after, she was condemned to be hunted down 
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in.this manner every Friday, for a long coursfc of 
years, by her rejected lover. By this time the 
visionary victim is overtaken by the mastiffs. She 
is pierced with the rapier by the knight, her heart 
is torn out, and is immediately devoured by the 
dogs. As soon as she is completely dismembered, 
she starts up as if she had sustained no injury, and 
again flies before her infernal pursuer. Nastugio 
resolves to turn this goblin scene to his advantage ; 
—he asks his stubborn mistress and her family to 
dine with- him on the following Frida} 7 , and the in¬ 
vitation being accepted, he prepares an entertain¬ 
ment in the grove where he had lately witnessed 
the supernatural tragedy. Towards the end of the 
repast the troop of spirits appear, and the aven¬ 
ging knight relates his story to the terrified assem¬ 
bly. The lady, in particular, appalled at this dread¬ 
ful warning, accepts the hand of her formerly re¬ 
jected lover. 

We are informed in a note, by the persons em¬ 
ployed for the correction of the Decameron, that 
this tale is taken, with a variation merely in the 
names, from a chronicle written by Helinandus, a 
French monk of .the 13th century, which com¬ 
prises a history of the world from the creation to 
the author’s time. 
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i'iiis story, wliich seems to be the origin of all 
ictributory spectres, was translated in 1569 into 
English verse, by Christopher Tye, under the title 
of “ A Notable Historye of Nastagio and Travev- 
sari, no less pitiefull than pleasaunt." He has.cho- 
sen the psalm measure which he used in paraphra¬ 
sing tile Acts of the Apostles:— 


“ He sawc approclie with swiftic foot 
The place where he did staje, 

A dame with scattered heares antrussod., 
Bereft.of her araye. 

Besides all this two mastiffs great,” &c. 


It is not impossible that such old translations, now 
obsolete and forgotten, may have suggested to Dry- 
den’s notice tlibse stories of Boccaccio which he 
has chosen. Sigismuuda and Guiscard, as well as 
Ciraon and Iphigenia, had appeared in old English 
rhyme before they received embellishment from 
his genius. In his Theodore and Honoria he has 
adorned the above story with all the charms of 
versification, and converted what he found an idle 
tale, into a beautiful poem. The supernatural 
agency, as well as the feelings of those present at 
Nastagio’s entertainment, are managed with won¬ 
derful skill, and it seems on the whole the best ex- 
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ecutcd of^tlie three novels which he has selected 
from the Decameron. 

9. Is the Faucon of Fontaine. Of this story it 
has been remarked, “ that as a picture of the 
habitual workings of some one powerful feeling, 
where the heart reposes almost entirely on itself, 
without the violent excitement of opposing duties' 
or untoward circumstances, nothing ever came up 
to the story of Federico and his Falcon. The per¬ 
severance in attachment, the spirit, of gallantry 
and generosity displayed in it, has no parallel in 
the history of heroical sacrifices. The feeling is 
so unconscious too and involuntary', is brought 
out in such small, unlooked-for, and.unostentatious 
circumstances, as to show it to have been woven 
into the very nature and soul of the author." 

10. Part of this tale, which cannot be extract¬ 
ed, is taken from the 9th book of Apuleius. It. 
also bears a strong resemblance to the SI si and 
33d novels of Girolamo Morlini. 

The tales in 

Day VI. principally consist of bon mots, re¬ 
partees, or ready answers, which relieve from some 
danger or embarrassment;' thus, for instance, in 
the 

' Di chi con alcuuo ieggiadro motto tentato si rheotesse; 

8 
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4. Currado, a citizen of Florence, having one 
day taken a crane with his hawk, sent it to his 
cook to be dressed for supper. After it had been 
roasted, the cook yielded to the importunities of 
one of his sweethearts, and gave her a leg of the 
crane. His master is greatly incensed at seeing 
the bird served up in this mutilated form. The 
cook being sent for, excuses himself by asserting 
that cranes have only one leg. On hearing this 
Currado is still farther exasperated, and commands 
him to produce a live crane with only one leg, or 
expect the severest punishment. Next morning 
the cook, accompanied by his master, sets out in 
quest of this ram avis, trembling all the way'with 
terror, and fancying every thing he sees to be a 
crane with two logs. At length he is relieved from 
his anxiety, when, coming to a river, he perceives 
a number of cranes standing on the brink on one 
leg, the other being drawn in, as is their custom. 
“ Now, master," says he, “ look at these ; did not 
I speak truth “ Stay a while,-” replies Currado, 
and then riding nearer, he cries out, “ Shougli! 
Shough!” with all his might, on which they flew 
away with both legs extended. “ What say you 

o con pronta ri*p«'ta (> avertimento, fugghsi perdita, peri* 
colo, o fecoruo- 
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now, have they not two legs ?” “ Ye s, yes’’ an 
swered the cook, “ but you did not shout out last 
night to the crane that was at supper, as you have 
done to these, or questionless it would have put 
down its other leg like its fellows.'' 

10. Is the only tale of this day which docs not 
consist in a mere expression. Friar Cipolla, of the 
order of St Anthony, was accustomed to go once 
a-year to Certaldo, to gather contributions. Ip 
this he was usually very successful, owing to the 
wealth and credulity of the people of that district. 
While there, as usual, in the month of August, he 
took an opportunity one Sunday morning, when 
all the inhabitants were assembled to hear mass, 
to solicit their attendance on the following day at 
the church-door, to contribute their mite to tho 
poor brethren of St Anthony. He also informed 
them he would preach a sermon, and exhibit a 
most precious relic—a feather of the angel Ga¬ 
briel, which he had dropped in the chamber of the 
Virgin, when he came to her at the annunciation 
in Nazareth. The friar being of a jovial disposi¬ 
tion, had two bottle companions in Certaldo, who 
happened to be present, and resolved to play him 
some mischief. As he went abroad to dinner that 
day, they easily got access to his room, where they 
found a wallet, and in it a casket wrapped up in 
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silk, which contained the feather of a parrot, a 
bird at that time scarcely known in Italy. They 
carried off this feather, which was intended to pass 
for that of the angel, and, substituting some coals 
in its place, left all things apparently as they had 
found them; Next day an immense multitude 
being assembled, the friar sent for his wallet: 
having commenced his sermon, be discoursed at 
great length on the bonders of the relic he pos¬ 
sessed, but when he came to the exhibition, he 
was somewhat disconcerted at finding the coals in 
place of the feather; yet, without changing coun¬ 
tenance, he shut the casket, and exclaimed, “ May 
the power of God be praised P Then addressing 
his audience, he informed them that in his youth 
he had been sent by his superior into the cast. 
He gave a long account of his travels as far as 
India, and told bow on his return he had visited 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who had shown him 
innumerable relics : among others, a lock of the 
hair of the seraph that appeared to St Francis, a 
paring of the cherub’s nail, a few of the rays of 
the blessed star that guided the Magi in the east, 
a vial filled with the sweat which dropped from St 
Michael when he combated with the devil, the 
jaw-bone of Lazarus, &c. But of all the relics, 
he had chiefly admired the feather of the angel 
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Gabriel, and the coals that roasted St Lawrence, 
with which the patriarch had in consequence been 
pleased to present him. These holy gifts had been 
packed up in caskets resembling each other, and 
it had been the will of God to bring the one which 
contained the coals, instead of that with the fea¬ 
ther ; but the substitution, he continued, was a 
fortunate' thing for Certaldo, for whoever was 
marked by these coals with' the sign of the cross, 
would be secure against injury by fire for the rest 
of the year. The credulous multitude were satis¬ 
fied with this explanation, and contributed a large 
sum to be signed with the imaginary relics. 

This tale of Boccaccio drew down the censure 
of the Council of Trent, and is the one which gave 
greatest umbrage to the church. The author 
has been defended by bis commentators, on the 
ground that he did not intend to censure the re- 
spectable orders of friars, but to expose those wan¬ 
dering mendicants who supported themselves by 
imposing on the credulity of the people ; that lie 
did not mean to ridicule the sacred relics of the 
church, but those which were believed so in con¬ 
sequence of the fraud and artifice of monks. 

In Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales there i»s a si¬ 
milar satire on ludicrous relics. The Pardonere, 
who had just arrived from Borne, carried in his 
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wallet, along with other treasures of a like de¬ 
scription, part of the sail of St Peter’s ship, and 
the veil of the Virgin Mary:— 

“ And with these relikes, whanne that he fond 
A poure persone dwelling up on lond. 

Upon a day he gal him more moneie 
Thau that the persone gat in monethes twcic.” 

A catalogue of relies, rivalling in absurdity those 
of Chaucer's Purdonere, or Boccaccio’s Cipolla, is 
presented in Sir David Lindsay’s Satyre of the 
Thrie Estaitis. In the 38th. chapter of Stephens’ 
Apology for Herodotus, we are told that a priest 
of Genoa returning from the Levant, boasted that 
he had brought from Bethlehem the breath of our 
Saviour in a vial, and from Sinai the horns which 
Moses wore when he descended from that moun¬ 
tain. If we may believe the Colloquia Mensalia 
of Luther, that great reformer told that the bishop 
of Mentz pretended to possess the flames of the 
bush which Moses beheld burning! 

The sixth day concludes with a description of a 
valley, in which the ladies pass some part of the 
diiy. It was of a circular form, encompassed by 
six hills, on each of which stood a palace built in 
form of a castle. Those sides that sloped to the 
south, were covered with vines, olives, and every 
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species of fruit-tree; those that looked towards 
the north, were planted with oaks and ashes. The 
vale itself was full of cypress trees and laurels, 
through which no sunbeam could dart on the flow¬ 
er-spangled ground. But what was chiefly delight¬ 
ful, a stream issued through a*va)lcy which divided 
two of the hills, and, rushing over a rock, made 
an agreeable murmur, while the drops that were 
sprinkled shone to the eye like silver; it thence 
flowed in a clear and tranquil channel, till it was 
at length received into a pebbly bason in the midst 
of the plain. 

Day VII. Is appropriated to stories of tricks or 
stratagems, which women from love, or for their 
own security, have put on their husbands, whether 
they were detected or not.' 

2. A young woman of Naples brought a gallant 
to her house one morning, while her husband was 
out at work. The object of the lover’s visit w as 
not accomplished when the husband unexpectedly 
returned;' he knocked at the door, which he found 
bolted, and internally commended his wife for her 
vigilance and sobriety. She, on hearing, him at 

' Delie belTc, lcquali o per amure, o per salvainenlo di 
loro, le dunne hanno cia fatte a auoi mariti senza esseraene 
adveduti, 0 si. 
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the entrance, conceals the young man in a tub, and 
running down to meet her husband, upbraids him 
with his idleness. He answers, that he had forgot¬ 
ten it was the festival of St Galeone, but that she 
would not want for bread, as he had disposed of the 
tub since lie went cut for five shillings (Gigliate). 
The wife, with great readiness, says she had just 
sold it for seven. On hearing these words, the 
gallant instantly throws himself out of the vat, as¬ 
sumes the character of the purchaser, and agrees 
to take it at the price mentioned, provided it be 
first well scoured. The husband gets into the 
barrel, in order to scrub it, and while he was thus 
occupied— 

.Notre couple, ayant reprit courage, 

* Reprit au.'i le fil de I’entretien. 

This tale has been translated by Boccaccio from 
a story which may be found near the beginning of 
the ninth book of Apuleius. It is the Cuvier of 
l'ontaine. 

3, Is one of a good many novels in the Deca¬ 
meron, in which married women are seduced by 
monks, who were godfathers to their children 
(compare );—a connection which in Italy seems to 
have given access to the bosom of families, and 
placed familiarity beyond suspicion. 
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4. A ricli man in Arezzo is jealous of his wife. 
She contrives to make him habitually drunk at 
night, and .while he Is thus intoxicated she goes 
out to a'.gallant. .At length the husband distrust¬ 
ing her motives, in thus encouraging his evil pro¬ 
pensity, pretends on one 'occasion to he drunk 
when perfectly sober. His wife went abroad ac¬ 
cording to custom; but when she returns she 
finds the door locked, and on her husband refu¬ 
sing to open it, throws a stone into a well. The 
man thinking she had drowned herself, and fear¬ 
ing that he might be accused of the murder, runs 
to her assistance. Meanwhile she gets into the 
house, and shuts him out in turn. She loads him 
with abnse, and a crowd being gathered, he is 
exposed as a dissipated wretch to all his neigh¬ 
bours, and among others to the relations of his wife. 
This tale is the origin of the Calandra of the Car¬ 
dinal Bibbiena, the best comedy that appeared in 
Italy previous to the time of Goldoni: it also forms 
the ground-work of one of Dancourt's plays, and 
probably suggested to Moiiere the plot of his 
celebrated comedy, George Daudin.- The story, 
however, had been frequently told before the time 
of Boccaccio, being one of the Fabliaux of the 
Trouveurs, published, by Le Grand (vol. iii. p. 143). 
It appears in the still more ancient tales of Petrus 
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Afplionsus, which have been so frequently i 
tioncd, and in one of the French versipurof 
lopatos, or the Seven Wise Masters. 'Ttfloea i 
occur, however, in Syntipas, thasGreek fata of 
that romance, nor in the French version?of He-* 
bers, but only in that of the anonymoua^TfOu- 


reur. 

- -5. A merchant in Ariminio being immoderately 
jcaloijf^qf his wife, confines her closely at home 
in the most grievous restraint. She contrives, 
nevertheless, to enter into coTrespoipiice with a 
young man, called Philip, who livaw in the ad¬ 
joining building, by means of a chink in the parti¬ 
tion between a retired part of her own house and 
Phpip's chamber. On the day before the Christ¬ 
inas t'e/iti\al, the lady informs the merchant that she 
weans to go on the following morning to church, to 
confess her sins to a priest. Her husband inquires 
what sins she has to acknowledge. She replies 
that she has a great many, hat that she would re¬ 
veal them to no other than a priest, this mystery 
inflami<% the jealousy of the husband, he repairs 
to the church where his wife intended to confess: 
having agreed with the chaplain, he puts on the 
disguise of a friar, and is ready on the following ‘ 
morninjj^o receive the expected penitent. The 
VOL. it 
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lady instantly recognizes her husband, but, dis¬ 
sembling her knowledge, feigns a story that she is 
beloved by a priest, who comes to her every night 
while her husband is asleep, and that he possesses 
a power which neither locks nor bolts can resist. 
That evening the husband tells his wife he is going 
abroad to supper, but lies in wait all night in a 
groufid room, to observe the expected coining of 
the priest. While thus employed, the lady introdu¬ 
ces her lover by the secret way into her chamber. 
The same thing is repeated during a number of 
nights; but the husband at length, tired with watch¬ 
ing, insists on learning the name of the priest of 
whom she is enamoured. Ilis wife then cures 
him of jealousy, by assuring him that she had dis¬ 
covered his stratagem, and that he was the priest 
to whom she alluded in her confession. 

This story seems to have been suggested by 
the Fabliau. Du Chevalier <pii confessa sa femme. 
There a lady being sick, shows a most earnest de¬ 
sire to see a confessor. Her husband wondering 
at this anxiety, disguises himself as a priest, and 
hears a confession of an intrigue with his nephew, 
who lived in the house. He immediately turns 
Ids relative out of doors, and on her recovery re¬ 
proaches his wife with her conduct. She replies, 
laughing, that she had detected his trick, and had 
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taken that mode of at once avenging het^elf for 
such injurious suspicions, and of getting rid of his 
nephew, who was burdensome to the family. It 
is not easy to understand, from the abridgement 
of IfC Grand, whether this explanation was an in¬ 
genious device on the part of the lady to conceal 
her gallantries, or whether she had really acted 
from the motives she avowed. The modern imita¬ 
tions correspond more closely with the Decameron 
than with the original Fabliau. In the 78th of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, entitled Le Mari Con¬ 
fesses, a lady, who is confessed by her husband 
in the disguise of a priest, acknowledges a criminal 
intercourse with a squire, a knight, and a priest. 
On hearing this the husband bursts out into an 
indignant exclamation. “ Were you not,” says 
she, with some presence of mind, “ a squire when 
I married you, were you not afterwards a knight, 
and are you not now a priest ?” This is copied by 
Fontaine in Le Mari Confessettr. In Bandello, 
(Nov. 9. par. 1.) the husband suborns the priest to 
hear the confession of his wife, and stabs her on 
its being reported to him, which cuts out the in¬ 
genuity and readiness of the wife’s reply. “ Com¬ 
pare,” says Le Grand, in a tone of exultation, 
“this Italian story of assassination with the French 
Fabliau, and see with what truth nations uninten- 
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tionaliy paint their manners.” Malespini, how¬ 
ever, though an Italian novelist, lias adhered in ids 
92d tale to the incidents of the Fabliau. In the 
tales of Doni, the wife has an intrigue with a page 
during her husband’s absence. Being deieciqd by 
a neighbouring baron, she bribes him to silence by 
granting him the same favours; she again permits 
herself to be discovered by a priest, and purchases 
secrecy by a similar compliance: she is confessed 
by her husband on his return, and having inadver¬ 
tently acknowledged her triple transgression, she 
gets off by reminding her husband, that though 
now a baron, he had beta formerly the king's 
page, and was at that moment a priest. 

6. The wife of a Florentine gentleman had two 
lovers. To the one, called Leonetto, she was much 
attached; but the other, Lambcrtuccio, only pro¬ 
cured her good-will by the power which he possess¬ 
ed, in consequence of his high rank and influence, 
of doing her injury. While residing at a country 
seat, the husband of this lady left her for a few 
days, and on his departure she sent for Leonetto 
to bear her company. Lambertuccio also hear¬ 
ing of the absence of the husband, came to the 
vilia soon after the arrival of her favoured lover. 
Scarcely had Leonetto been concealed, and Lam¬ 
bertuccio occupied his place, when the husband 
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unexpectedly knocked at the outer gate. At the 
earnest, entreaty of his mistress, Lambertuccio 
runs down with a drawn sword in his iiand, and 
rushes out of the house, exclaiming,—“ If ever 

I meet the villain again !”-Leonetto is then 

brought forth from concealment, and the hus¬ 
band is informed, and believes, that he had sought 
refuge in his villa from the fury of Lambertuccio, 
who, having met him on the road, had pursued 
him with an intention of putting him to death. 

The original of this story is a tale in the Greek 
Syntipas, the most ancient European form of the 
Seven Wise Masters, but it has been omitted in 
some of the more modern versions. In Syntipas, 
a Greek officer having an intrigue with a married 
woman, sends his slave to announce his intention 
of paying her a visit. The lady, however, is so 
much pleased with the messenger, that she re¬ 
ceives him in place of his master; and the officer, 
becoming impatient at the delay, proceeds with¬ 
out farther ceremony to the house of his mistress. 
On his sudden approach, the lady has just time 
to conceal the slave, and then to receive her 
lover with assumed delight. While occupied with 
him, the husband knocks at the gate. Hearing 
this the lady places a drawn sword in the hand 
«f her lover, and directs him to rush out, venting 
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' loud execrations. Having complied with her in¬ 
junction, she informs the husband that he had 
come to the house in a paroxysm of fury, in 
search of a slave who had sought shelter with her, 
and whom, from principles of humanity, she had 
concealed from his resentment. After seeing the 
officer far off, the husband draws forth the young 
slave from his concealment, assuring him he need 
be under no further apprehensions, as his master 
was already at a great distance. (Mem. de M. 
Dacier dans. Les Mem. des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, vol. xli.) In the Tales of Petrus Al- 
phonsus there is a similar story of a mother, who 
puts a sword into the hand of her daughter’s gal¬ 
lant, and persuades the, husband that lie had fled 
to the house to seek refuge from the pursuit of 
assassins. There are corresponding stories in Le 
Grand’s Fabliaux, (IV. p. 160Bandcllo, (N. 11,) 
andl’arabosco, (N. 16.) One or other of these tales 
suggested a part of Beaumont and Fletcher’s co¬ 
medy of Women Pleased, (act ii. scene 6), where 
Isabella in a similar manner conveys two lovers out 
of her chamber, when surprised by the coming of 
her husband. 

7. A young man of fortune in France, of the 
name of Lewis, repaired to Bologna, from a desire 
to see a lady, called Beatrice, whom he had heard 
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mentioned as the finest woman in the world. He 
found that her beauty exceeded even his high ex¬ 
pectations, and he became so deeply enamoured, 
that, with the view of being constantly near her 
person, he engaged himself as an attendant to her 
husband. In a short while he proved so accept¬ 
able to his master, that he was looked on more as 
a friend than domestic. One day, on which the 
husband was abroad hawking, Lewis, while play¬ 
ing at chess with his mistress, revealed his passion, 
acquainted her with his rank in life, and witli all 
he had done for her sake. The lady took the bold • 
step of desiring him to come at midnight to the 
apartment in which she slept with*hcr husband. 
Thither Lewis repaired at the appointed hour, 
quite uncertain by what means the lady intended 
to gratify' his passion. He was accordingly much 
dismayed whet), on approaching the side of the 
bed where the lady was, she awakened her hus¬ 
band, and informed him that his servant Lewis 
had made offer to her of his love, and that if he 
wished to bo satisfied of the truth of her assertion, 
he might dress himself in her clothes, and go to 
the pine-tree in the garden, where, in order to 
secure his conviction, she had agreed to meet him. 
The credulous husband set out on this errand; 
Lewis remained some time with the lady, and then, 
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at her suggestion, went down to the garden with 
a cudgel in his hand, which he exercised on the 
husband, feigning to believe that he is punishing 
the wife, and reviling her all the while for her in¬ 
fidelity. After this the sufferer returned to bed, 
and deemed the drubbing lie had received am¬ 
ply compensated by the assurance now obtained 
of the fidelity of his servant and chastity of his 
spouse. 

The incidents in this novel are amusing enough, 
but it does not appear that there was any necessity 
•for tiie lovers to have had Recourse to such intri¬ 
cate and perilous expedients. This tale has been 
copied by Ser Giovanni in the 2d of the 3d day 
of his Pecorone, and has given rise to that part 
of an old English comedy of the 17th century, 
called the City Night-cap, by John Davenport, 
which relates to Francisco’s intrigue with Doro¬ 
thea, the wife of Ludovico. It is the Mari cocu, 
battu, et content, of Fontaine:— 

“ Measire Boa cut vonlu que le zele 
lie eon Valet n'eut cte jusqoes la. 

Mala le voyant si sage, et si fidele, 

Le bon homnoean des coups se cousola.” 


8. Sismonda, wife of Ariguccio Berlinghieri, a 
Florentine merchant, fell on a singular stratagem 
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to obtain interviews with her gallant. She pro¬ 
cured a string, one end of which site tied to her 
great toe, while the other went out at the window 
and reached the street. The lover used to pull 
the cord as a signal of his approach, and if the 
lady let it go to him, it was understood that he 
might come in, as this expressed that her husband 
was asleep. Arigueeio observing this string, sus¬ 
pected there was some mystery attached to it, and 
while his wife was asleep, unloosed it from her toe, 
and fastened it to his own. It was shortly after 
tugged by the gallant, on which Arigueeio ran to 
the entrance, and pursued his rival to a consider¬ 
able distance. The lady, awakening, conjectured 
what had happened. She accordingly put out the 
light, went into another apartment, and bribed 
one of her waiting-maids to take her place, in 
order to meet the resentment of her husband, who 
on his return cut off the hair of the substitute, 
and disfigured her face with blows. He next went 
to the house of his wife's brothers, informed them 
of her conduct, and how ho had punished her. 
They accompanied him home, resolv^l to take a 
still more complete vengeance on their guilty sis¬ 
ter ; but on their arrival they found her sitting at 
work with perfect -composure, neatly apparelled, 
her face unblemished, and her hair properly or- 
6 
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dered. As this differed wholly from the account 
of her husband, they refused to give credit to the 
other part of their brother-in-law's story, and re¬ 
viled him bitterly on account of the enormities of 
which their sister now introduced a plausible de¬ 
tail. 

In the 1th novel of this day, we have seen a wo¬ 
man ingeniously justify herself in the sight of her 
relations, and bring her husband into disgrace; 
but the incident of the substitution and cutting off 
the hair, is more ancient than the time of Boc¬ 
caccio, and seems to have been suggested by the 
Fabliau of Les Chcveux coupes (Le Cjrand, v. ii. 
p. 280), where, however, the intrigue is detected in 
a different manner from the story in the Decame¬ 
ron. A gallant comes to his mistress’s chamber, 
and the husband, mistaking him for a robber, 
throws him into a tub, and orders his wife to watch 
till he runs for a light. The wife allows the gal¬ 
lant to escape, and substitutes a caff in his place. 
At the return of the husband she is turned out of 
doors. She bribes a servant to lie down by her 
husband, wbo, thinking his wife had come back, 
cuts off her hair; when the husband falls asleep, 
•he resumes her place, and substitutes the calf’s 
skin in room of the hair, by. which means she 
persuades him in the morning that the whole had 
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been a dream. This improbable story is perhaps 
tho immediate original of Boccaccio's, but the in¬ 
cidents may be traced as far back as the tales of 
Bidpai, the oldest collection in the world. In 
one part of the fable of the Dervise and llobbers, 
at least as it appears in the version of Galland, a 
shoemaker’s w ife being detected in'an intrigue, 
and tied to a pillar, persuades another woman to 
take her place. The husband rises during night, 
and cuts oil' the nose of the substitute. After this 
catastrophe the wife instantly resumes her posi¬ 
tion, and addresses a'prayer to God to manifest 
her innocence, by curing her of the wound. The 
4.()th story of the 2d part of Malespini is a similar 
tale with that of Bidpai; it also occurs in the Cent 
Nouvclles Nouvclles, and one or other of these 
imitations probably suggested the incident in Mas¬ 
singer’s Guardian, of Severino cutting oft’ Calip- 
so's nose, mistaking her in the dark for his wife 
Iolante. 

9. Lidia, wife of Nicostrato, one of the richest 
inhabitants of Argos, became enamoured of an at¬ 
tendant of her husband, named Pyrrhus. By the 
intervention of a female confidant, she disclosed to 
him her passion, and solicited a return. Pyrrhus, 
suspecting that this message was a stratagem to 
try his fidelity to his master, demanded, before 
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requiting her affection, that she should kill her 
husband’s favourite hawk, and send him a tuft of 
his master's beard, as also one of his grinders, in 
token of her sincerity. All this the lady promi¬ 
sed to perform, and added spontaneously, that she 
would oiler her husband in his own presence the 
most grievouS insult ha could receive. The two 
first articles of her engagement she easily fulfil¬ 
led. She also obtained a tooth, by instructing her 
husband’s pages to turn aside their heads while 
serving him, and then persuading him that they 
did so on account of his bad breath, occasioned 
by a spoiled tooth, which he readily permitted her 
to draw. In order to perform the voluntary part 
of her agreement, she went one day into the gar¬ 
den, accompanied by her husband and l’yrrhus. 
By her direction the latter climbed a pear-tree, 
whence, to the great surprise of the former, he 
exclaimed against the immodesty of his conduct 
with his wife. Tlic husband ascribes this deceplio 
visus to some magical property in the pear-tree, 
and, ascending to investigate its nature, he attri¬ 
butes to enchantment the intercourse that takes 
place between his wife and servant. 

All that relates to the pear-tree in this talc 
corresponds precisely with the 4th lesson in chap¬ 
ter 12th of the collection of oriental stories, known 
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by the name of Bahar-Danush,or Garden of Know¬ 
ledge_“ The fourth lady having bestowed her 

attention on the Pilgrim Bramin, despatched him 
to an orchard, and having gone home, said to her 
husband, I have heard that in a certain orchard 
there is a date tree, the fruit of which is of re¬ 
markable fine flavour; but what is yet stranger, 
whoever ascends it sees many wonderful objects. 
If to-day, going to visit this orchard, we gather 
dates from this tree, and also see its wonders, it 
will not be unproductive of amusement. In short, 
she so worked upon her husband with flatter¬ 
ing speeches and caresses, that he went to the 
orchard, and at the instigation of his wife ascend¬ 
ed the tree. At this instant she beckoned to the 
Bramin, who was previously seated expectantly in 
a corner of the garden. The husband, from the 
top of the tree beholding what was not fit to 
be seen, exclaimed in extreme rage. Ah ! thou 
shameless wretch, what abominable action is this ? 
The wife, making not the least answer, the flames 
of anger seized the mind of the man, and he be¬ 
gan to descend from the tree ; when the Bramin, 
with activity and speed, having hurried over the 
fourth section of the Tirrea Bede, went his way. 
The husband, when he saw no person near, was as- 
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tonislied, and said to himself, Certainly this vision 
must have been miraculous. From the hesitation 
of her husband, the artful wife guessed the cause, 
and impudently began to abuse him. Then in¬ 
stantly tying her vest round her waist, she as¬ 
cended the tree. When she had reached the top¬ 
most branch, she suddenly cried out, 0 ! thou 
shameless man, what abominable action is this ? 
The husband replied, Woman, be silent; for such 
is the property of the tree, that whoever asc ends 
it sees man or woman below in such situations. 
The cunning wife now cam| down, and said to 
her husband, what a charming garden and amu¬ 
sing spot is this; where one can gather fruit, and 
at the same time behold the wonders of the world! 
The husband replied. Destruction seize the won¬ 
ders which falsely accuse man of wickedness !” 
(Scott’s Bahar-Dauush, vol. ii.) It is true, that 
the Bahar-Danush was not written till long after 
the age of Boccaccio, but the author Inatulla pro¬ 
fesses to have borrowed it from the traditions of 
the Bramins, from whonl it may have been tr n- 
slated into the languages of Persia or Arabia, and 
imported from these regions to Europe by some 
crusader, like other Asiatic romances, which have 
served as the ground-work of so many of our old 
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stories and poems. Indeed, I have been inform¬ 
ed by an eminent oriental scholar, that the above 
story of the ISahar-Daimsh exists in a Hindu work, 
which ho believes prior to the age of Boccaccio. 
That part of the tale in the Decameron, which 
relates to the stratagem by which the lady ob¬ 
tains a tooth from her husband, seems to have 
been suggested either by the Conte Devot d’un 
roi ipii voulul faire bruler le fils de son seneschal, 
or the (18th story of the Cento Novelle Antiehe, 
which is copied from the French tale, (see above, 
vol. ii. p. ‘_'I9.| The incidents in the novel of 
Boccaccio concerning the pear-tree form the se¬ 
cond story in Fontaine’s La Gageurc des trois 
Commeres. They have also some resemblance 
to the Merchant's Tale in Chaucer, and by con¬ 
sequence to Pope’s January and May. 

At the conclusion of the seventh day, we are 
told, that before supper, Dioneo and Fiammctta 
sung together the story of Palainon and Arcite, 
which is the subject of Boccaccio’s poem The 
Theseide, "Chaucer's Knight's Talc, Fletcher's 
drama of the Tw o Noble Kinsmen, in which he is 
said to have been assisted by Shakspeare, and the 
Palcmon and Arcite of Dryden. Never has fiction 
or tradition being embellished by such genius. 
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Day VIII. contains stories of tricks or strata¬ 
gems of men to women, of women to men, or of 
one man to another. 1 

1. A young man of Milan had placed Ids af¬ 
fections on a lady, die wife of a rich merchant in 
that city; on declaring to her his attachment, 
she promised to comply with his wishes for two 
hundred florins of gold. Shocked at the avarice 
of his mistress, he borrowed from the husband 
the sum which he bestowed on the wife. On 
the departure of the merchant for Genoa, she 
sent for her lover to bring the money; he ar¬ 
rived, accompanied by a friend, in whose presence 
he gave her the two hundred florins, desiring her 
to deliver them to her husband when he should 
come home. He thus obtained the caresses of 
his venal ndstress, and on die husband’s return, 
informed him that having no farther occasion for 
the sum lie had lately borrowed, he had repaid it 
to his wife. As she had received it in presence 
of a witness, she was obliged to refund the money 
she had so shamefully acquired. This is Chau¬ 
cer’s Shipmanne’s Talc, or Story of Dan John : it 
is Fontaine’s A Femme avare Galant escroc. The 


* I)i quelle Kefir die tutto il glome, o donna ad hnnino, 
e buoino a donna, o 1' uno hnrnno a 1’ altio s>i fn:ino. 
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above stratagem is attributed to Captain Philip 
Stafford, in Johnson’s Lives of Pirates and High¬ 
waymen. Indeed, that work is full of tricks re¬ 
corded by Boccaccio, Sabadino, and Sacchetti; 
which shows that it is a mere invention, unless 
Johnson's worthies resorted to the Italian novelists 
for instruction. 

2. A priest having fallen in love with the wife 
of a peasant, goes to the cottage one day in ab¬ 
sence of the husband, and obtains whatever he 
desires from the wife, on depositing his cloak in 
her hands, as a pledge for payment of a cer¬ 
tain sum. The priest afterwards finding that it 
would be impossible for him to spare the money, 
but feeling that it was requisite to redeem so es¬ 
sential a part of his dress, sends to his mistress 
for the loan of her mortar. He returns it w ith 
many thanks, at a time he knew her husband 
would be with her, and desires bis messenger to 
ask for the cloak which bad been ieft as a pledge 
when the mortar was borrowed. The woman is 
thus obliged to deliver it up, as she could not 
assert her right to retain it in presence of her 
husband. 

This talc was probably suggested to the Italian 
novelist by the first part of the Fabliau du Pres- 

VOL. II. 
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tre et do la Dame, though the imitation be not 
nearly so close as in most of the other tales in 
which Boccaccio hits followed the productions of 
the Trouveurs. In the Fabliau, a priest, while on 
an amatory visit to the wife of a burgess, is near¬ 
ly surprised by the unexpected coming of the hus¬ 
band. Ilis mistress has just time to conceal him 
in a great basket, which stood in an adjacent 
apartment; but in the hurry he left his cloak be¬ 
hind him. He had not long remained in the 
basket, before it oecurretl to him that it might be 
applied to better purposes than concealment; ta¬ 
king it in his arms, he returned boldly to the room 
where the burgess was sitting with liis wife, and 
requested, as be bad now brought back the basket, 
of which he had the loan, that the cloak which lie 
left in pawn should be restored to him. (Fabliaux 
par Barbazan et Moon, T. 4. p. 181.) 

3. The prebendary of Resole became enamour¬ 
ed of a widow in his neighbourhood. As he was 
old, and of disagreeable person, the lady was much 
distressed by his importunate solicitations. In or¬ 
der to get rid of them, she feigns a readiness to 
comply with his wishes, and desires him to come 
to her house on the following evening. The room 
in which lie is received being darkened, she sub¬ 
stitutes in her place a waiting-maid of hideous as- 
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poet. After he had remained for some time, she 
sends for his bishop. The whole family then burst 
into the room with lights, and the priest is at the 
same moment gratified with a view of his superior, 
and the mistress for whom he had thus sacrificed 
his reputation. 

This story is taken, with little variation, from 
the Fabliau de Protre ct Alison, of the Trouveur 
Guillaume le Normand, (Le Grand, 4, p. 297.) 
It is also the 47th of the 2d part of Bandello. 

7. A man of letters, who had studied at Paris, 
becomes enamoured, on his return to Florence, of 
a young widow of that city. She is soon made 
acquainted with his passion, but resolves, as she 
had another gallant, to turn it into ridicule. One 
night when she expected her favoured lover, she 
sends a waiting-maid to direct the scholar to 
come thut evening to the court behind her house, 
and wait till he be admitted. Here he remains 
for a long while amid the snow, which had fallen 
the day before, expecting every moment to be in¬ 
vited in, the widow and her lover laughing all the 
time at his credulity. An excuse is first sent to 
him, that the lady’s brother is arrived at her house, 
but that he would not stay long. At length, to¬ 
wards morning, he is informed that he may de¬ 
part, as the brother had remained all night. The 
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scholar goes home almost (load with cold, resol¬ 
ving to bo revenged for tho trick which ho now 
perceives had been played on him. In the course 
of a few months the lady is deserted by her lover, 
and applies to the scholar, to recall his affections 
by magical operations, in which she believes him 
to bo skilful. Pretending to accede to her wishes, 
the clerk informs her that he will send an imago 
of tin, with which she must bathe herself three 
times in a river, then ascend naked to the top of 
some unoccupied building, ami remain there till 
two damsels appear, who will ask what she wishes 
to have done. Accordingly the lady retires lo a 
larm which she possessed in the country, and ha¬ 
ving three times immersed herself at midnight in 
the Arno, she next ascends an uninhabited tower 
in the vicinity. The scholar, who lay in wait, 
removes the ladder by which she got up. A long 
dialogue then follows between fliem : he reproach¬ 
es her with the trick she had played him ; she begs 
forgiveness, and entreats to be permitted to de¬ 
scend. This, however, is not granted till the en¬ 
suing evening, by which time her. skin is all crack¬ 
ed and blistered by the bites of insects and the 
heat of the sun. 

We are informed by some of the commentators 
on Boccaccio, that the circumstances related in 
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tliis story happened to the author himself, and that 
the widow is the same with the one introduced in 
his Laberinto d’Aniore. The unusual minute¬ 
ness with which the tale is related gives some 
countenance to such an opinion ; however this may 
be, it has evidently suggested the story, in the 
Diable Boiteux, of Patrice, whose mistress, Lusi- 
ta, makes him remain a whole night in the street 
before her windows, on the false pretence that 
her brother, Don Gaspard, is in the house, and 
that her lover must wait till he depart. 

8. Two intimate friends, one called Zeppa, and 
the other Spinelloccio. both of whom were marri¬ 
ed, resided in Sienna. Spinelloccio being frequent¬ 
ly in the house of Zeppa, fell in love with the wife 
of his friend. He carried on an intrigue for some 
time without being detected, but one day the lady, 
thinking that her husband was abroad, sent for her 
gallant, and Zeppa saw him enter his wife’s apart¬ 
ment. As soon as Spinelloccio returned home, 
Zeppa upbraided his spouse with her conduct, but 
agreed to forgive her, provided she would ask her 
gallant to the house next day, and afterwards shut 
him into a chest, on pretence of hearing her hus¬ 
band coming. This being executed, Zeppa enters 
the room where his friend and rival was confined ; 
he next sends for the wifq of Spinelloccio, and ha¬ 
ving informed her of the conduct of her husband 
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persuades her to a mutual revenge, corresponding 
to the nature of the offence. Spinel loccio was 
then drawn from his concealment, “ after which," 
says the novelist, “ all parties concerned dined very 
amicably together, and the same good understanding 
continued amongst them for the time to come." 

This story is in the Seven Wise Masters of He- 
bers, hut was probably suggested to Boccaccio by 
the latter part of the Fabliau Constant du Hamel, 
(Le Grand, 4, 226.) There a priest, a provost, 
and a forester, attempt to seduce a peasant’s wife. 
The husband has thus a triple vengeance to exe¬ 
cute : But in the Fabliau this revenge was an un¬ 
grateful return to the wife, who hail not yielded to 
the solicitations of her lovers, but had contrived to 
coop them up successively in a tun which held 
feathers. This Fabliau again probably derived its 
origin from some oriental tale. In the story of 
Arouya, in the Persian Tales, a lady, solicited by 
a cadi, a doctor, and governor, exposes them to 
each other. 

To Persia the story had probably come from the 
Bramins, as there is a similar incident in the Bahar- 
Danush, which is founded on their traditions:— 
“ Gohera saw her husband, Houssum, conducted 
to the Cutwal for examination. She followed, and 
requested that magistrate to release him; but he 
refused, unless she would submit to his embraces. 
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She then went to the Cauzi, and requested his in¬ 
terference ; but the judge offered her relief only 
on the same conditions as the Cutwal. She seem¬ 
ingly consented, and appointed a time for his visit 
at her lodgings. She then went to the Cutwal, 
and made also an assignation with that officer. 
At night the Cauzi comes, bringing with him pro¬ 
visions for a treat, and while feasting is interrupt¬ 
ed by a knocking at the door. Fearful of being 
discovered, he entreats Gohera to conceal him, 
and she shows him a large jar, into which he 
creeps, and the lid is fastened upon him. The 
Cutwal now enters, when, after some time, the 
door sounds again, and this magistrate is put into 
a chest, which is locked by Gohera. Next morn¬ 
ing sbe hires porters, and has the grave magis¬ 
trates carried before the Sultan, who orders them 
to be severely punished, and Houssum to be re¬ 
leased.” (Scott’s Bahar-Danush, vol. iii. Appendix.) 
The story in the Decameron is introduced in Fon- 1 
tuine’s le Faiseur d’ oreilles et le raccomuiodeur 
de Moules. 

10. “ It was,” says Boccaccio, “ and perhaps is 
still, the custom in all sea-ports, that traders should 
lodge their merchandise in a public warehouse, and 
that an account of the nature and value of the 
goods should be entered in a register. This re- 
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cord being open to all, w as of great service to the 
fair damsels of Palermo, who lay in wait to entrap 
wealthy strangers.” Now', a young Florentine, 
called Salabaetto, was sent by his masters to .Si¬ 
cily, to dispose of some woollen cloth, valued at 
500 florins of gold. This young man soon fell un¬ 
der the observation of a woman, styling herself 
Signora Jancofiorc, who sent a waiting-maid to 
inform him how deeply she was enamoured of his 
person, 1 and to request him to meet her at one of 
the public baths. There, and afterwards at her 
own house, which is described as elegantly fitted 
up, she personated a lady of rank and fortune. 
At length, when she had completely fascinuted 
the Florentine, she entered the room, one night 
while he w as at her house, in a flood of tears, and 
informed him slit; had just received letters from ’ 
a brother, acquainting her, that unless she could 
transmit him a thousand florins within eight days, 


* Plautus, in his Alcneehmi, attributes a similar custom 
to the courtezan* of llte Mediterranean islands in his day : 

Morem hunc Meretriee* habent; 

Ad portion mittuot scn’ulos ancillulas. 

Si qun peregrina navis in portum aderit; 

Jtogunt civitatis sit—quid ei nomen siet: 

Post illae extcmplo sesc adplicent. 
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lie would inevitably lose his head. As she affirmed 
that slie could not procure the whole within the 
specified time, the Tuscan agreed to lend her 5!)0 
florins, which he had just procured by the sale of 
the woollen cloth. When she had got. possession 
of this sum, she became more shy of admitting 
him to her house. After waiting a long while for 
payment of the money, without receiving it, he 
saw he had been duped ; but as he had no proof 
of the debt, and was afraid to return to Flo¬ 
rence, he sailed for Naples. There his friend Ca- 
migiano, treasurer of the empress of Constanti¬ 
nople, at that time resided. Having acquainted 
him with the loss sustained, at the suggestion of 
Camigiano he re-embarked for Palermo with a 
great number of casks, which, on his arrival, he 
entered in the warehouse as being filled with oil: 
he then resumed his acquaintance with his former 
mistress, and appeared to be satisfied with her apo¬ 
logies. Jancofiore, who understood that the late 
importation was valued at two thousand florins, 
and that her lover expected still more precious 
commodities, thought herself in the way of a rich¬ 
er prize than she had yet obtained, and repaid the 
five hundred florins, that the Florentine might 
entertain no suspicions of her honesty. Then, on 
pretence that one of his ships had been taken by 
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corsairs, he procured from her a loan of a thousand 
florins, on the security of the merchandise, which 
she believed to he in the warehouse, and with this 
sum he departed to Florence, without the know¬ 
ledge of his mistress. When she had despaired of 
his return, she broke open die casks he had loft 
behind, which were now discovered to be filled 
with salt water, and a little oil on the surface. 

The origin of this story may bo found in the 
tales of Petrus Alphonsus. There a certain per¬ 
son lends a sum of money to a treacherous friend, 
who refuses to repay it. Another person is in¬ 
structed by the lender to fill some trunks with 
heavy'stones, and offer to deposit this pretended 
treasure in the hands of the cheat. While the ne- 
gociation is going on, he who had been defrauded 
comes to repeat his demand, which the false friend 
now complies with, lest any suspicion should fall 
on his honesty in presence of the new dupe. This, 
like .most other stories of Alphonsus, was proba¬ 
bly borrowed from the east, as a similar one oc¬ 
curs in the Arabian Nights. From Alphonsus the 
tale passed to the Trouveurs (Le Grand, Fabliaux, 
3. 282,) to the author of the Gesta Romanorum, 
(c. 118,) and of the Cento Novelle Antiche. 
Boccaccio probably obtained it from the 74th tale 
of this last work, where the story, as related by 
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Petrus Alphonsus, is given as the third example 
of those, who, trying to be better, lost the whole. 
“ Qui conta tie certi che per cercare del meglio 
perderono il tutto.” The novel of Boccaccio has 
some resemblance to the under-plot of Rule a 
Wife and have a Wife, where Estifania, a courte¬ 
zan, insnarcs Michael Perez by personating a lady 
of quality, but is herself afterwards cozened with 
regard to the contents of his caskets. 

Day IX. During this day the narrators are 
allowed to recount stories on any subject they 
please, 1 but they seem for the most part to have 
followed the topics of the preceding one. 

1. A widow lady in Pistoia had two lovers, the 
one called Kinuccio, the other Alexander, of whom 
neither was acceptable to her. At a time when 
she was harassed by their importunities, a person 
named Scannadio, of reprobate life and hideous 
aspect, died and was buried. His death suggest¬ 
ed to the lady a mode of getting rid of her lovers, 
by asking them to perform a service which she 
thought herself certain they would not undertake. 
She acquainted Alexander, that the body of Scan¬ 
nadio, for a purpose she would afterwards explain, 
was to be brought jo her dwelling by one of her 


' Di quello che pin gli aggroda. 
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kinsmen, and feeling a horror at such an inmate, 
she would grant him her love, if, attired in the 
dead garments of Scannadio, he would occupy his 
place in the coffin, and allow himself to he convey¬ 
ed to her house in the place of the deceased. To 
Rinuecio she sent to request that he would bring 
the corpse of Scannadio at midnight to her habita¬ 
tion. Both lovers, contrary to cxpc ctation, agree to 
fulfil her desires. During night she watches the 
event, and soon perceives Rinuecio coming along 
bearing Alexander, who was equipped in the shroud 
of SMufaadio. On the approach of some of the 
watchmen with a light, Rinuecio throws down his 
burden and runs off, while Alexander returns home 
in the dead clothes. Next day each demands the 
love of his mistress, which she refuses, pretending 
to believe that no attempt had been made to exe¬ 
cute her commands. 

In an old English ballad a similar expedient is 
devised by a prioress, to get rid of her three lovers, 
a knight, a prelate, and a burgher. She promises 
her affections to the first, if he will lie all night in 
a chapel as a dead body, and wrapped in a wind¬ 
ing-sheet. Next she requires the parson to say 
mass over the corpse, which she pretends is that 
of a cousin who had not been properly inter¬ 
red. She then tells the merchant to bring the 
'• 10 
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body to her house, as the deceased owed her mo¬ 
ney, and must not be buried till his friends dis¬ 
charge the debt; and, in order to terrify the priest, 
she desires that he should equip himself in disguise 
of the devil. Thelovers all meet in the chapel, where 
both the knight and priest run off, so that the mer¬ 
chant has no corpse to bring home to his mistress. 
Hence the allotted service being accomplished by 
none of them, the lady refuses her love to all three. 
This tale is entitled the Pryorys and her Three 
Wooyrs, and has been published in Jamieson’s 
Popular Ballads, from a MS. in the BritH£l Mu¬ 
seum, attributed to Lydgate. 

2. Is the Pseautier of Fontaine. 

fi. A poor man who kept a small hut in the dis¬ 
trict of Mugnonc, near Florence, for the enter¬ 
tainment of travellers, had a comely daughter, 
called Niccolosa, of whom a young gentleman of 
Florence, called Pinuccio, became enamoured. As 
the lover had reason to believe the affection reci¬ 
procal, he set out with Adriano, one of his compa¬ 
nions, to whom he imparted the secret. He took 
his way by the plain of Mugnone, and as he con¬ 
trived to come to the house of Niccoiosa’s father 
late in the evening, he had a pretext for,insisting 
on quarters. Pinuccio and his friend were lodged 
in one of three beds, which were in the same 
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room: the landlord and his wife lay in the second, 
and N’iccolosa by herself in the remaining one, to 
which Piuuccio stole when he thought his host and 
hostess were asleep. Adriano rising soon after, 
accidentally removes a cradle which stood at the 
side of the landlord’s bed. The hostess next gets 
up, but when returning to lie down misses the cra¬ 
dle, and thinking she had nearly gone to bed to 
her guests, she falls into the very error she wished 
to avoid; and Adriano, whom she mistakes for her 
husband, has thus no reason to repent his trouble 
in acoitopanying his friend to Muguone. Pinuc- 
cio now intending to return to his own bed, being 
also misled by the cradle, goes to that of the land¬ 
lord, to whom, as to his friend, he recounts the 
manner in which he had passed the night. The 
enraged father discovers himself by his threats, 
and the hostess hearing the noise, and still fancy¬ 
ing herself with her husband, remarks, that their 
guests are quarrelling. As Adriano thinks proper 
to reply to this observation, she instantly discovers 
her mistake, and slips into bed to her daughter. She 
thence calls to her husband to know what was the 
matter. On learning the intelligence which he had • 
just received from. Pinuccio, she asserts it must be 
false, as she herself feed lain all night with their 
daughter, and bad never closed her eyes. Adriano 
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overhearing this conversation, calls out to Pinuc- 
eio, that it is lamentable he cannot get over that 
habit of walking ami speaking in his sleep. To 
aid the deception, Pimiccio talks for some time in 
a manner the most, incoherent, and then pretends 
to awake suddenly. The landlord is thus satisfied, 
and ever remains unconscious of his double dis¬ 
grace. 

This tale has been taken from an old Fabliau 
of the Trouveur Jean de Boves, entitled De Gom- 
bert et des deux (Meres. There two clerks go to 
get. their corn grinded. The miller pretends to 
he from home, and while they are seeking him 
through the wood, he purloins the corn, hut with¬ 
out tlieir suspecting him of the theft. The night 
scene corresponds with the Decameron, except 
that the cradle is removed intentionally by one of 
the clerks, iu order to entrap the miller’s wife: 
the catastrophe, however, is different; for the mill¬ 
er, during his quarrel with the other clerk, on ac¬ 
count of the information lie had unconsciously 
given, strikes a light, and discovers the circum¬ 
stances in which his wife is placed. He addresses 
her in terms the most energetic. She answers 
that what she had done was undesigned, which 
is more than he can say of stealing the corn. The 
Reeve’s Tale iu Chaucer seems to be compounded 
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of the Fabliau and the novel of Boccaccio. It 
bears the nearest resemblance to the former, but 
in one or two incidents is different from both. A 
miller deprived two clerks of Cambridge of their 
corn, by letting their horse loose when they came 
to have it ground. They find it gone when they 
return from their search of the animal. Suspect¬ 
ing the thief, they come back one evening with 
the purpose of being revenged. The cradle is in¬ 
tentionally removed by the one clerk, while the 
other is with the daughter. During the squabble, 
the miller's wife mistakes her husband for one of 
the clerks, and knocks him down. He is then 
soundly beat by the clerks, who ride off with their 
com;—a solution by no means so ingenious as 
that either of the Fabliau or the tale in the Deca¬ 
meron. The story, as related by Boccaccio, has 
been imitated in the Cent Nouvclles Nouvcilcs, 
and in the Berceau of Fontaine. 

9. Two young men repair to Jerusalem to con¬ 
sult Solomon. One asks how he may be well liked, 
the other how he may best manage a froward wife. 
Solomon advises the first to love others, and the 
second to repair to the bridge of Oca. From this 
last counsel neither can extract any meaning, but 
it it explained on their road home; for when they 
come to the bridge of that name, they meet a num- 
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ber pf caravans and mules, and one of these animals 
being restive, its master forces it on with a stick. 
The advice of Solomon being now,understood, is 
followed, and with complete success. From all, 
the Italian novelists we hear of this species of dis¬ 
cipline beiug exercised by husbands, and it is .al¬ 
ways mentioned with approbation. In many of 
the Fabliaux, as De la dame qui fut corrigee, (Le 
Grand, 3, 204), the cudgel chiefly is employed for 
procuring domestic felicity. It may perhaps ap¬ 
pear singular, that an age of which the charac¬ 
teristic was veneration for the fair sex, should 
have given commencement to a long series of 
jests, founded pn the principle, that manual dis¬ 
cipline is requisite tp correct the eyil disposition 
of some wives, and to support the virtue of others. 
“ La mauvaise femme convient il battye, et bonne 
aussi, a fin qu’ elle ne se change,” is a maxim in- 
culcated ip the romance of Milles et Arays,' which 
was wj&wi in the brightest days of chivalry. 

10. jfes story is takenfrom the Fabliau of the 
Trouveur Rutebeuf, Do la Demoiselle qui Vouloit 
voler, (Le Grand, yol. iv. p. 316), in which a clerk, 
.while pretending to add wings, and feathers to a 
lady, that she might fly, aetsjn a similar manner 
with .the priest pf Barley-jilt is Fontaine’fejL* - 
Jument du compere Pierre.^ 

VOL. ir. . v 
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Day X. Arc of those who acted with magrffi- 
;encc or generosity in matters oflove, or any thing 
dse. 1 

1. A noble Italian, called lluggicri, entered in¬ 
to the service of Alphonso, king of Spain. He soon 
perceives that his majesty is extremely liberal to 
others, but thinking his onn merits not sufficient ly 
rewarded, he asks leave to return to his own cottn- 
try. This the king grants, after presenting him 
with a fine mule for his journey. Alphonso di¬ 
rects one of his attendants to join him on the 
road, to note if he make any complaint of the 
treatment he had received, and, if he should, to 
command his return. The mule having stopped 
in a river, and refusing to go on, lluggieri said 
she was like the person who gate her. lluggieri 
Being in consequence brought back to the capital, 
and his words reported to the king, lie is introdu¬ 
ced into the presence ofjiis majesty, and asked 
Why he had compared'him to the mule; “Be¬ 
cause,” replied Ruggieri, “ the mule would not 
stop where it ought, but stood still when it should 
have gone on; in like manner you give where it 

. *‘Di chi liberalftirfts, djiro magalfeamente alcana cos.v 
operane, iiuomo a fatti d’uaore, o d'altra coia. 
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is not. suitable, and'withhold where you ought to 
, bestow.” On hearing this, the king carries him 
into a hall, and show* him two shut coffers, one 
filled with earth, another containing the crown and 
sceptre, with a variety of precious stones. Al- 
plionso desires him to take which he pleases; and 
Ruggieri having accidentally fixed on the one with 
earth, the king affirms that it is bad fortune that 
has all along prevented him from being ft pprtaker 
of the royal benefits. Then having presented him 
with the valuable chest, he allows him to return 
to Italy. 

■ The rudiments of this story may be traced as 
fcr back as the romance of Josaphat and Barlaam. 
A king commanded four chests tq be made, two 
of which wore covered with gold, and secured by 
golden locks, but were filled with ratten bones of 
human, carcases. The other two were overlaid 
with pitch; and bound with rugged cords, but were 
replenished with precious stones,’and ointments 
of most exquisite odour. Having called his no¬ 
bles together, the king placed these chests before 
.them, and asked which they deemed most,valua¬ 
ble. They pronounced thqse with the golden co-. 
verings to be the most p . JC&ji^ and surveyed the 
other two with contempt. “ I foresaw,” said 1 the 
king, “ what would be your determination, for you 
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look with the eyes of sense; but to discern base¬ 
ness upvalue, which are hid within, we must look 
with the eyes of the •mind:" he then ordered the 
golden chests to be opened, which exhaled an in¬ 
tolerable stench, and filled the beholders w ith hor¬ 
ror. 13ie story next appeared in the loyth chapter 
of the continental Gesta Romanorum. There an 
innkeeper found a chest, which he discovered to 
be full of money. It was claimed by the owner, 
and the innkeeper, in order to ascertain if it was 
the will of Providence he should restore it, or¬ 
dered threespasties to be made. One he filled 
with earth, the second with bones of dead men, 
and the third with the money: he gave his choice 
of these three to the rightful proprietor, who fix¬ 
ed successively on the two with earth and bones, 
whence the innkeeper drew an inference in his 
own favour. This story came to Boccaccio, w ith 
the farther modifications it had received in the 
Cento’ Novello’Antiche. It is related, conform¬ 
ably to the circumstances in the Decameron, both 
in the Speculum Historiale, and in tho Confessio 
Amantis of Gower, who I cites a ciomlU as his 
authority for the tale.^ Thence it passed into the ‘ 
English Gesta RaetaA&rum, where three vessels 
are Exhibited to a lady for her choice, the first 
of gold, but filled with dead bones; the second 
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nf silver, containing earth and worms; and the last 
of lead, hlit replenished with precious stones. It 
was probably from this last work that Shakspeare 
adopted the story of the caskets, which forms part 
of the plot of his Merchant of Venice. 

5. Dianora, the wife of a rich man of Udina, in 
the country of Friuli, in order to get rid of the 
importunities of her lover Ansaldo, told his emis¬ 
sary that siie wduld requite his affection, if he 
produced a garden in* January, which was then 
approaching, as fresh and blooming us if it were 
the month of May. This condition, which the lady 
conceived impossible to be fulfilled, her lover ac¬ 
complished by aid of a necromancer. The garden 
being exhibited to the lady, she went in the utmost 
distress to her husband, and informed him of the 
engagement she had come under. As he com¬ 
manded her at all events to abide by her promise, 
she waited on Ansaldo, and told him she had come 
at her husband’s desire, to fulfil the agreement. 
Ansaldo, touched with her affliction and the gene¬ 
rosity of her husband, refused this offer; and the 
necromancer, who happened to be in-the house 
at the time, declined to accept the remuneration 
which he had stipulated for his services. 

Manni observes, that this novel was probably 
founded on a story current in the age of Boccaccio, 
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(and subsequently mentioned by Trithemus,) con¬ 
cerning a Jew physician, who, in the year 876, in 
the middle of winter, caused by enchantment a 
garden, with trees and flowers in bloom, to appear 
before a numerous and splendid company. The 
story, however, of Dianora, as well as the 4 th of 
the present day, had formerly been told by Boc¬ 
caccio himself, in the 5th book of his Philocopo, 
which is an account of the loves of Flores and 
Blancaflor. There, among other questions, the 
comparative merit of the husband and lover is dis¬ 
cussed at the court of Naples, when the hero of 
the romance lands in that country.* This story of 
Boccaccio is thfe origin of the Frankelein’s Tale of 
Chaucer, in which the circumstances are precisely 
the same as in the Decameron, except that the 
impossible thing required by the lady is, that her 
lover should remove the rocks from the coast of 
Britany: a similar tale,'however, according to Tyr- 
whitt, occurs in an old Breton lay, from which he 
conceives the incidents may have come immedi- • 
ately to the English poet. Boccaccio’s novel is 
unquestionably the origin of a story which occu¬ 
pies the whole of the 12th canto of the Orlando 
innamorato, and is related by a lady to Ilinaldo, 
while he escorts her oft a journey. Iroldo, a 
Babylonian knight, had'ilf.wife, called Tisbina, 
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who was beloved by a young man of the name of 
Prasildo. This lady, in order to get rid of her 
admirer’s importunities, offered to requite his af¬ 
fection, provided he should gain admittance to 
an enchanted garden in a wood, near the con¬ 
fines of Barbary, and bring her a slip of a tree 
growing there, of which the blossoms were pearls, 
the. fruit emeralds, and the branches gold. The 
lover sets out on this expedition, and on his way 
meets an old man, who gives him directions for 
entering the magic garden with safety, and-be¬ 
stows on him a mirror to drive away the Medusa, 
by whom it was guarded. By this means Pra¬ 
sildo having accomplished the conditions, returns 
to Babylon, and the lady is commanded by lie 
husband to fulfil the obligations she had come un¬ 
der. Prasildo, however, declines to take advan¬ 
tage of this compliance, and restores Tisbinia.to 
her lord. But Iroldo, determined not to be out¬ 
done.in courtesy, insists on resigning his wife to 
Prasildo, and then leaves Babylon for ever, . as 
he cannot, endure to behold even the happiness 
of which he was himself the author. The tale of 
Boccaccio is supposed by, the editor of-Beaumont 
and Fletcher to be also the origin of the Tri¬ 
umph of Honour, the fifst of their Four Plays in . 
One; but it is more probable that these dramat- 
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ists took their plot from the Frankekin’s Tale in 
Chaucer, as the impossible thing required in the 
Triumph of Honour, by Dorigen from her lover 
Martius, is that a mass of rocks should be con¬ 
verted into “ a champain field.” 

8. Titus, the son of a Roman patrician, resided 
during the period of his education at Athens, in 
the house of Chromes, a friend of his father. A 
vi arm and brotherly affection arises betwixt the 
young Roman dhd Gisippus, the son of Chremes: 
They prosecute their studies together, and have 
no happiness but in each other’s society. Gisippus, 
on the death of his father, being persuaded by his 
friends to marry, fixes on Sophronia, an Athenian 
lady of exquisite beauty. Before the day appoint¬ 
ed for the celebration of the nuptials, he carries 
Titus to visit her. The Roman is smitten with an 
involuntary passion for the intended bride, and, 
after a long internal struggle, reluctantly discloses 
his love to Gisippus. This disinterested friend re¬ 
signs his pretensions, and on the night of till? mar¬ 
riage, Sophronia, witliouf her knowledge, receives 
Titus instead of Gisippus as her husband. - The 
lady and her family are at first greatly exasperated 
by the deception, but sure afterwards pacified, and 
Sophronia proceeds with Titus to Rome, whither 
he was now summoned on account of the death of 
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his father. Some time after this, Gisippus, being 
reduced to great poverty, repairs to Rome, with 
the view of receiving succour from his friend; but' 
Titus, not knowing him in the miserable plight 
in which he appeared, passes him on the street. 
Gisippus, thinking he had seen and despised him, 
retires to a solitary part of the city, and next day 
in despair accuses himself of a murder which he 
had there-seen committed. Titus, who happens to 
be in court' at the time, now recognises his friend, 
and, in order to save him from punishment, de¬ 
clares that he himself was guilty of the crime. 
Both, however, are set at liberty, on the confes¬ 
sion of the real murderer, who, being present at 
this singular contest, is touched with pity- and 
remorse. The story coming to the knowledge of 
Octavius Caesar, who was then one of the Trium¬ 
virs,. the delinquent, for the sake of the friends, is 
pardoned also. Titus bestows his sister in mar¬ 
riage, on Gisippus, re-establishes hip fortune,, and 
prevails on'him to settle in Home. „ 

This tale is taken from the 2d story of Petrus 
Alphonsus; but Boccaccio has made considerable 
alterations, if we may judge of the original from 
the form in which it is ,exhibited by Le Grand 
{vol. iii. p, 262). There it is npt two young men 
brought up together, who form this romantic at- 
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tachment, but two mercantile correspondents, the 
one residing in Syria, and the other in Egypt; arid 
the- renunciation of his mistress by the latter takes 
place seon after his first interview with his part¬ 
ner. The change which has been made in this 
particular by the Italian novelist, is a manifest 
improvement. In the next place, in the tale of 
Alphonsus, it is not thought necessary to deceive 
the bride after the nuptials, in the manner related 
in the Decameron; she is transferred, without 
farther ceremony, as apiece of property, from one 
friend to the other, which is a convincing proof 
,of the eastern origin' of the tale. Lastly, in Al¬ 
phonsus, the friend who is reduced in his Circum¬ 
stances does not fancy himself neglected by his 
former companion; lie sees the murder committed 
before lie enters Rome, and avails himself of the 
incident to get free from a life in which he had no 
longer any enjoyment. 

As thus improved by Boccaccio, the story ranks 
high among the serious Italian novels.' The inter¬ 
nal conflict of Titus—the subsequent contest be¬ 
tween the friends—the harangue of Titus to the 
two assembled families, and the beautiful eulogy 
on friendship, which terminates the tale, form, in 
the opinion of critics', the most eloquent passages 
, in the Decameron, or perhaps in the Italian lan¬ 
guage. 
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The story of Titus and Gisippus was translated ' 
info Latin by the novelist Bandello, and into Eng¬ 
lish by Edward Lewicke, 1562, whose version per¬ 
haps directed to this tale the notice of Goldsmith, 
who h^ inserted it in his miscellanies, though it is 
there said to be taken from a Byzantine historian, 
and the friendsare called Septimius and Alcander, 
Boccaccio’s story has also evidently suggested the 
concluding incidents of Greene’s Philomela, and 
is the subject of an old French drama, by Hardy, 
entitled Gesippe, ou Les Deux Amis. 

10. Gualtier, marquis of Salluzzo, being soli¬ 
cited by his friends to marry, chuses Griselda, the 
daughter of a peasant, who was one of his vassals. 
Wishing to make trial of the temper of his Wife, 
he habitually addresses her, soon after the marri¬ 
age, in the harshest language. He then success¬ 
ively deprives her of a son and daughter, to whom 
she had given birth, and persuades her that he had 
murdered them, because his vassals would not sub¬ 
mit to be governed by the descendants of a pea¬ 
sant. Next he produces .a fictitious bill of di¬ 
vorce, by virtue of which he sends back his wife 
' to the cottage of her father, and lastly, he recalls 
her to his palace, on pretence that she may put it 
in order, and ^fijeiate tit the celebration -of his ' 
marriage with a second consort. The lady, whom 
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Griselda at first mistakes for the bride, prom to 
be her own daughter. Her son is also restored to 
her, and she is rewarded for her long suffering, 
which she had borne with proverbial patience, by 
the redoubled and no longer disguised affegtion of 
her husband. 

The original of this celebrated tale was at one 
time believed to have been an old MS., entitled- 
Le Pnrement-des Dames. This was first asserted 
by Duchat in his notes on Rabelais. It was after¬ 
wards mentioned by Le Grand and Manni, and 
through them by the Abbe de Sade and Galland, 
(Discours sur quelques anciens poetes;) but Mr 
Tyrwhitt informs us that Olivier-de la'Marche, 
the author of the Pavement dcs Dames, was not 
born for many years after the composition of the 
Decameron, so that some other original must be 
sought. Noguier, in his Histoirc de Tliouloudfe, 
asserts, that the patient Jieroine of the tale actually , 
existed in 1103. In the'Annales d’ Aquitaine, 
she® said to have flourished m 1025. That there 
was such a person is also positively asserted by Fo¬ 
rest! da-Bergamo, in his Chronicle, though lie does 
not fix the period at which she lived. The probubr- - 
lity, therefore, is, that the novel of Boccaccio, as 
well as the Farcment des Dames, has been found¬ 
ed on some real or traditional incident; a‘conjee- 
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ture which is confirmed by the letter of Petrarch 
to Boccaccio, written, after a perusal of the Deca¬ 
meron, in which he says that li» had heard the sto¬ 
ry of Griseldis related many years before. 

From whatever source derived, Griselda appears 
to have been the most popular of all the stories of 
the Decameron.' In the. 14th century, tile prose 
translations of it in French were very numerous; 
Le Grand mentions that he had seen upwards of 
twenty, under the different names, Miroir des 
Dames, Exemples de bonnes et tnauvaises fem¬ 
mes, die. Petrarch, who had not seen the Deca¬ 
meron till a short time before his death, (which 
•hows that Boccaccio was ashamed of the work,) 
read it with much admiration, as appears from liis 
letters, and translated it into Latin in 1373. Chau¬ 
cer, who borrowed the story from Petrarch, as¬ 
signs it to the Clerk of Oxenforde, in his Canter¬ 
bury Tales. The clerk declares in his prologue, 
that he learned it from Petrarch at; Padua; and 
if we may believe Warton, Chaucer, when in Ita¬ 
ly, actually* heard the story related by Petrarch, 
who, before translating it into Latin, had got it 
by heart, in. order to repeat to his friends. The 
tale became so popular m France, that the come¬ 
dians of Paris represented* in 1393* a Mystery in ^ 
French verse, entitled, .Le Mystere de Griseldis. 

1 
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There is also 'an English drama, called Patient 
Grissel, entered in Stationers'-hall, 1590. One 
of Goldoni’s plays, in which the tyrannical hus¬ 
band is king of Thessaly, is also formed on the 
subject of Griseldil. In a novel by Luigi Ala- 
manni,a count of Barcelona subjects- his wife to a 
similar trial of patience with that which Griselda 
experienced. He proceeds, however, so far as to 
force her to commit dishonourable actions at his 
command. The experiment, too, is not intended 
as a test of his wife’s obedience, but as a revenge 
on account of her once having refused him as a 
husband. 

The story of Boccaccio seems hardly deserving 
of so much popularity and imitation. “ An Eng¬ 
lish reader^” says Mr Ellis in his notes to Way’s 
Pabliaux, “ is naturally led to compare it with our 
national ballad, the Nut-Brown Maid (the Henry 
and Emma of Prior,) because both compositions 
were intended to describe a perfect female charac¬ 
ter; exposed to the severest trials, submitting with- 
out a murmur to unmerited cruelty,' disarming a 
tormentor by gentleness and patience; and, final¬ 
ly, recompensed for her virtues by transports ren- < 
dered more exquisite by her suffering.” ‘ The au- 
, thor then-proceeds to Show, that although the in¬ 
tention be the same, the conduct of the ballad 
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superior to that of the novel. “ In the former, the . 
cruel scrutiny of the feelings is suggested by the 
jealousy of a lover, anxious to explore the whole 
extent of his empire over the heart of a mistress; 
his doubts are perhaps natural, and he is only cul¬ 
pable, because he consents to purchase the assu¬ 
rance of his own happiness at the expence of the 
temporary anguish and apparent degradation of 
the object of his affections. But she is prepared 
fdr the exertion of her firmness by slow degrees; 
she is strengthened by passion, by the conscious¬ 
ness of the desperate step she had already taken, 
and by the conviction that every sacrifice was to¬ 
lerable which insured her claim to the gratitude 
of her lover, and was paid as the price of his hap¬ 
piness ; her trial is short, • and her recompence is 
permanent. .For his doubts and jealousy she per¬ 
haps found an excuse in her own heart j'and in the 
moment of her final exultation, and triumph in'the 
consciousness of hoc own excellence, and the pro¬ 
spect .of unclouded security, she might easily for¬ 
give her lover for having evinced that the idol of 
his heart was fully deserving of his adoration. 
Gautier, on the contrary, is- neither Blinded by‘ 
love,, nor tormented by jealousy: he merely wishes, 
to gratify a childish curk»ity, by discovering how, 
far conjugal obedience can be carried; find the re* 
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->encc of unexampled patience is a mere per¬ 
mit ‘o wear a coronet without, farther molesta¬ 
tion. i <v* in the ballad, is security obtained 
by a momt. •’ uneasiness, but by long years of 
suffering. It n.'Ly be doubted, whether the emo¬ 
tions to which the story of Boccaccio gives rise, 
are at all different from those which would be ex¬ 
cited by an execution on the rack. The merit, 
too^ of resignation, depends much on its motive; 
and the cause of morality is not greatly promoted 
by bestowing, on a passive submission to caprici¬ 
ous tyranny, the commendation which is only due 
to an humble acquiescence in the just dispensa¬ 
tions of Providence.” 

The budget of stories being exhausted with, the 
tale of Griselda, the party of pleasure return to 
Florence and the pestilence. 

There are few works which have had an .equal 
influence on literature .with the Decameron of 
Boccaccio.. Even in England its effects were 
powerful. From it Chaucer adopted the notion 
of the frame in which he has enclosed his tales, 
and the general manner of his stories, while in 
some instances, .as we have seen, lie has merely 
versified the novels of the Italian. In 1566, Wil¬ 
liam Paynter printed many of Boccaccio’s stories 
in English, in his work called the Palace of Plea- 
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sure. This first translation contained sixty r 
vcls, and it was soon followed by another v > K , 
comprehending thirty-four additional tr' e’i'hese 
are the pages of which Shakspeare so much 
use. From Burton’s Anatomy of Sirelanclioly, we 
learn that one of the great amusements of our an¬ 
cestors was reading Boccaccio afeud, an entertain¬ 
ment of which the effects were speedily visible iii 
the literature of the country. The first English 
translation, however, of the whole Decameron, did 
not appear till 1620. In France, Boccaccio found 
early and illustrious imitators. In his own coun¬ 
try he brought his native language to perfection, 
and gave stability to a mode of Composition, which 
before his time had only existed in a rude state in 
Italy; he collected the current talffiufctfhe age, 
which he decorated with new circumstances, and. 
delivered in a style which has no parallel for ele¬ 
gance, naivete, and grace. Hence his popularity 
was unbounded, and his imitators more numerous 
than those of any author recorded in the annals of 
literature. 


VOL. it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Italian Imitatws of ISuccaccio. — Sacchttti .— 
Ser Giovanni. — Massuccio. — Sabmlino .— 
Giraldi Cinthio .— Slraparola. — Jiandello .— 
Mahspini, Ac.— French Imitators. 

Of the Italian imitators of Boccaccio, the earli¬ 
est teas 


FRANCO SACCIIETTI, 

a Florentine, who was bom in 1335, and died about 
the year 1410. He was a poet in his youth, aud 
travelled to Sclavonia and other countries, to at¬ 
tend to some mercantile concerns. As he advan¬ 
ced in years he was raised to a distinguished rank 
in the magistracy of Florence ; he became podcsta 
of Faenza and other places, and at length govern- 
or of a Florentine province in the Itomagna. Not¬ 
withstanding his honours he lived and died poor, 
but is said to have been a good-humoured faccti- 
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ous man ; he left an immense collection of sonnets 
and canzone, some of which have been lost, and 
others are still in MS. Of his tales there were 
a great variety of MS. copies, which is a proof of 
the popularity of the author, but all of them had 
originally been very incomplete, or became so be¬ 
fore any one thought of printing the works of this 
novelist. At length, in 1724, about 250 of the 300 
stories, originally written by Saccbetti, were edited 
byGiovanni Bottari, from two MSS.in the Lauren* 
tian library, which were the most ancient, and at 
the same time the most perfect, at that time extant. 
This edition was printed at Naples, though with 
the date of Florence, in two vols. 8vo., and was 
followed by two impressions, which are fac similes 
of the former, and can hardly be distinguished 
from it. 

Crescimbeni places Sacchetti next to Boccaccio 
in merit as well as in time. Warton affirms that 
his tales were compoaed earlier than the Decame¬ 
ron ; but this must be a mistake, as, from the his¬ 
torical incidents mentioned, they could not have 
been written before 1376. Indeed, the novelist 
himself, in his proccraium, says he was induced to 
undertake the work from the example of Boccac¬ 
cio. “ Riguardando all* excellent® poeta Gio¬ 
vanni Boccaccio, »1 quale descrivendo il libro Cen- 
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to Novelle, &c., Io Franco Sacchetti mi propose 
di serivere la presentc opera.” Were other evi- 
dence necessary than the declaration of Sacchetti 
himself, it is mentioned that he wrote at a much 
later period than Boccaccio, and in imitation of 
that author, by many of the Italian commentators, 
and critics, especially Borghini, in his Origine di 
Firenze,* Cinelli in his catalogue of Florentine 
writers,’ and the deputies employed for the eor- 
l'cction of the Decameron. All these authors also 
declare, that most of the incidents related by Sac¬ 
chetti actually occurred. The novelist, in his in¬ 
troduction, informs us that he had made a collec¬ 
tion of all ancient and modern tales ; to some in¬ 
cidents related by him he had been witness, and a 
few had happened to himself. The work, he says, 
was compiled and written for the entertainment 
of his countrymen, on account of the wretched 
state of their capital, which was afflicted by the 
plague, and tom by civil dissensions. 

At the present day I fear the tales of Sacchetti 
will hardly amuse, in more favourable circum¬ 
stances. His work wants that dramatic form, which 
is a principal charm in the Decameron, and which 

* F. Sacchetti tcriwe iotorno all’ anno 1400. 

1 Qual opera scribe Sacchetti mosso dal c&empio del 
lidccaccin, con stile di lui piu puro c fainiliare. 
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can alone bestow unity or connection on this spe¬ 
cies of composition. The merit of a pure and easy 
style is indeed allowed him by all the critics of his 
own country, and his tales are also regarded by 
the Italian antiquaries, who frequently avail them¬ 
selves of his works, as most valuable records of 
some curious historical facts, and of customs that 
had fallen into disuse; but their intrinsic merit, 
merely considered as stories, is not great. There 
are few novels of ingenious gallantry, and none of 
any length, interest, or pathos, like the Griselda, 
or the Cymon and Iphigenia of the Decameron. 
A great number of them are accounts of foolish 
tricks performed by Buffalmacco, the painter, and 
played on Messer Doleibene, and Alberto da Si¬ 
ena, who seem to have been the butts of that age, 
as Calandrino was in the time of Boccaccio. But 
by far the greatest proportion of the work consists 
of sayings or repartees, which resemble, except in 
merit, the Facetiae of Poggio. Sismondi, in the 
Ilistoire de la Literature du midi de f Europe, has 
pronounced a very accurate judgment on the tales 
of Saeelietti .—“ Au reste, quelque eloge que Ton 
fasse de la purete et de 1’ elegance de son style, Je 
le trouve plus curieux a'consulter sur les rnocurs 
de son temps qu’ entrainant par sa gaite lorsquc il 
croit etre le plus plaisant. 11 rapportc dans scs 
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Nouvelles presque toajours des evenemcns do son 
temps et d’ autour do lui: ce sont dos anecdotes 
domestiques—de pctits accidens do menage, qui, 
en general, mo paroissent tres-peu rejouissans; 
quelquefois dos friponneries qui ne sont guerc 
adroites, des plaisanteries qui ne sont gueres fines; 
et 1’ on est souvent tout ctoune de voir un plai- 
sant de 'profession s' avouer vaincu par un mot 
piquant qui lui a dit un enfant ou un rustre, ct 
qui ne nous cause pas beaucoup d’ admiration. 
Apres avoir lu ces Nouvelles, on ne peut s’ em- 
pecher de conclure que 1’ art de la conversation 
n' avait pas fait dans le quatorzieme siecle des 
progres aussi rapides que les autres beaux arts, et 
que ces graads Itommes a qui nous devons tant de 
chefs d’ oeuvre n' etaient point si bons a entendre 
causer que des gens qui ne les valent pas.”—Al¬ 
though this opinion seerms on the whole well found¬ 
ed, a few examples may be adduced as specimens 
of the manner of Sacchetti, in the style of com¬ 
position which he has chiefly adopted. 

One day while a blacksmith was singing, or ra¬ 
ther bawling nut the verses of Dante, that poet 
happened to pass at the time, and in a sudden 
emotion of anger, threw'down alt the jvorknian’s 
utensils. On the blacksmith complaining of this 
treatment, Dante replied, “ I am only doing to 
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your tools what you do to my verses: I will leare 
you unmolested, if you cease to spoil my produc- ] 
lions.” This foolish jest is elsewhere told of Ariosto 
and other poets. 

Some one having come unasked to a feast, and 
being reproved for his forwardness by the other 
guests, said it was not his fault that he had not 
been invited. 

A boy of fourteen years of age astonishes a com¬ 
pany with the smartness and sagacity of his con¬ 
versation. One of the number remarks, that the 
folly of grown-up men is usually in proportion to 
the sense of their childhood. “ You,” replies the 
boy, “ must have been a person of extraordinary' 
wisdom in your infancy." This story is the I’uer 
facete dicax in Poggio’s Facetiae, and is thei® 
told of a cardinal and a child who delivered a ha¬ 
rangue in presence of the pope. 

A Florentine buffoon, seeing a senator and a 
person of villainous appearance quarrelling at a 
gaming-house, and the spectators looking quietly 
on without interfering, offered himself as umpire. 
This being accepted, he decided for the rascal, 
without hearing the state of the game, on the 
ground that where two persons of an exterior so 
dissimilar dispute, the lookers-on take the part of 
the man of respectable appearance, if he has the 
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Nouvelies presque tonjours des evencmens de son 
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progres aussi rapides que les autres beaux arts, et 
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though this opinion seems on the whole well found¬ 
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of the manner of Sacchetti, in the style of com¬ 
position which he has chiefly adopted. ’ 
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emotion of anger, thresh down all the workman’s 
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your tools what you do to ray verses: I will leave 
you unmolested, if you cease to spoil my produc- ' 
tions.” This foolish jest is elsewhere told of Ariosto 
and other poets. 

Some one having come unasked to a feast, and 
being reproved for his forwardness by the other 
guests, said it was not his fault that he had not 
been invited. 

A boy of fourteen years of age astonishes a com¬ 
pany with the smartness and sagacity of his con¬ 
versation. One of the number remarks, that the 
folly of grown-up men is usually in proportion to 
the sense of their childhood. “ You,” replies the 
boy, “ must have been a person of extraordinary 
wisdom in your infancy.” This story is the Puer 
facete dicax in Poggio’s Facetiae, and is there 
told of a cardinal and a child who delivered a ha¬ 
rangue in presence of the pope. , 

A Florentine buffoon, seeing a senator and a 
person of villainous appearance quarrelling at a 
gaming-house, and the spectators looking quietly 
on without interfering, offered ihimsdf as umpire. 
This being accepted, he decided fot the rascal, 
without hearing the state of the game, on the 
ground that where two persons of an exterior so 
dissimilar dispute, the lookers-on take the part of 
the man of respectable appearance, if he has the 
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least shadow of right. There is a similar story re¬ 
corded of a decision given by the Chevalier de 
Grammont against Louis XIV. 

Philip of Valois lost a favourite hawk, for which 
he offered a reward of two hundred francs. This 
falcon was some time after found by a peasant, 
who, recognising the royal bird by the flrurs de lis 
engraved on the bells, carried it to the palace, and 
was admitted to present it to his majesty by the 
usher of the chamber, on condition that he should 
give him half of whatever recompence was bestow¬ 
ed. The peasant informed the king of this agree¬ 
ment, and solicited as his reward fifty strokes of 
the baton. He accordingly receives twenty-five 
blows, and the usher has the remainder of the 
gratification ; but the clown afterwards privately 
obtains a pecuniary remuneration from the mo¬ 
narch. This story coincides with an English bal¬ 
lad of the end of the 14th century, published in 
Weber’s Metrical Romances, entitled Sir Cleges, 
where the knight of that name, who wishes to 
present an o|,jj e g to King Uter, is-admitted into 
the pa>ace g illie porter, and introduced to the 
royal present*.-by the steward, on condition that 
each should receive a third of the recompence 
bestowed on him by the monarch. The knight 
wing requested by. ,the king to fix his reward, 
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chuses twelve bastinados, eight of whiclh lie enjoys 
the satisfaction of distributing with his own hand 
between the steward and the porter. 

These are a few of the tales of Sacchetti, which 
are said to have had some foundation in fact. 
There are also a good many stories derived from 
the east, through the medium of the Gesta Ro- 
manorum and the Fabliaux. 

133. The master of a family, resolving to rule his 
house without dispute, places a pair of breeches in 
the hall, and calls on his wife to come and fight 
for them, if she wishes any longer to contest the 
superiority, This novel of Sacchetti is incom¬ 
plete, and there is no account of the issue of the 
combat, but it is evidently taken from a fabliau, 
entitled De Sire Hain et de dame Anieuse {Lc 
Grand, 3, 190), where the combat ends in favour 
of the husband. This contest has probably given 
rise to the French phrase, Elle porte les culotes, 
which has become proverbial, I believe, in every 
European nation where the preeminence is dis¬ 
puted. himst ' 

140. From the story in the Fa for'.x concern¬ 
ing three Blind Beggars of Compiegne (see above, 
vol. II. p. 198, &c.). In the original, however, 
they get no money, but in Sacchetti one of their 
number receives a small coin, and is told it is 
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one more valuable,—an alteration which is cer¬ 
tainly no improvenamt. The tale, as related by 
Sacchetti, is the second novel of Sozzini. 

152- Story of a man who gives a present of an 
ass, that had been taught some curious tricks, to 
a great lord, and receives in return a horse tinely 
caparisoned. Another person hearing of this sends 
two asses, but is disappointed of his requital. This 
story was originally in the Fabliaux, and has been 
imitated in various forms in almost every language. 

166. Is the first of a series of tales concerning 
cures performed in an extraordinary or comical 
manner. It is also from one of the Fabliaux, en¬ 
titled L’ Arracbeur de Dents, (Le Grand, 2, 293), 
j where a tooth-drawer fastens one end of an iron 
wire to the tusk that is to be pulled out, and the 
other to an anvil; he then passes a red-hot iron 
. before the nose of his patient, who, from the sur¬ 
prise, throws himself suddenly back, and by this 
jerk the tooth is extracted. 

198. A blind beggar hides a hundred florins 
under s stone in a chapel, but, being observed by 
some one, his money is stolen. Having discovered 
his loss, he desires his son to place him next morn- 
1 ing at die entrance of the church, and observe if 
any one going in should eye him in a peculiar man¬ 
ner. He is in consequence informed that a ccr- 
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lain person, who was in fact the thief, had been 
very particular in his regards. To him the beggar 
straightway repairs, and tells him that he has a 
hundred florins concealed in the church, and a 
hundred more lent out, which are to be restored 
in eight days, and concludes with requesting, that 
he would lay out the whole for him to the best ad¬ 
vantage. The thief, in hopes of being enabled to 
purloin all, replaces, wbat. be had stolen. There is 
a similar story in the Arabian Nights—1 tth Tale 
of Alphonsus—Lo Grand, 3, 282.—Gesta Boma- 
norum, c. 118_Cento Novelle Antichc, N. 7i. 

200. A miller’s wife substitutes herself for a 
woman with whom she discovered her husband 
had an assignation, and her spouse had previously 
agreed to share with a friend the favours he was to 
receive. This tale is taken, with little variation, 
from Le Meunier d’ Aleus (Le Grand, 3, 292). 
The leading circumstances, however, have been 
told oftner than once in the Fabliaux, and have 
escaped the notice of few of the French or Italian 
novelists. They form the Quinque ova in the Fa¬ 
cet iac of Poggio; the 9th of the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles; the 8th of the Queen of Navarre, and 
the Quiproquo of Fontaine. 

207. This story is from a fabliau, entitled La 
Culotte des Cordeliers (Le Grand, 1, 299,. It is 
1 
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there told, that a merchant’s wife in Orleans had 
a clerk for a gallant. The husband came home 
one night unexpectedly. The clerk had time to 
escape, but left an essential article of dress behind 
him, which on the following morning the husband 
put on by mistake. Before evening he remarked 
the change in his clothes, and on his return home 
reproached his wife with her infidelity. Aware, 
however, of her perilous situation, she had applied, 
during her husband’s absence, for a similar article 
of dress, at the monastery of St Francis. She per¬ 
suaded her spouse that she had procured what lie 
then wore, for the purpose of transmitting his 
name to posterity; and, on inquiry, the husband 
of course found her declaration confirmed by the 
monks of St Francis. In Sacchetti the lover is a 
friar, and at his request a monk goes to demand 
what the friar had left from the husband, as relics 
of St Francis, which his wife had procured from 
the monastery. The story is in Sabadino, (p. 38), 
the Facetiae of Poggio, where it is the Braccae 
Divi Francisci, and the Novellino of Massuccio, 
(Sd of 1st part;) but in the last work the monks 
come to take back what they had lent, in solemn 
procession: Massuccio’s tale has been versified in 
the Novelle Galanti of Casti, under title of Brache 
di San Griffone. Similar incidents are related in 
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the Apology for Herodotus, by Henry Stephens, 
and in the Jewish Spy, where we are informed by 
the author in a note, that this adventure actually 
happened to a Jesuit in France. Of all these tales 
the origin may, perhaps, be a story in Apuleius, 
where a gallant is detected by the husband from 
having left his sandals. The lover afterwards ac¬ 
counts for their having been found in the house, 
by accusing the husband’s slave, (with whom he 
was in collusion), in presence of his master, of 
having stolen them from him at the public bath. 
The story of Apuleius is versified in the Orlando 
Innamorato (C. 55), but there a mantle is left by 
the gallant instead of sandals. 

In chronological order, the novelist who comes 
next to Sacchetti, is 


SER GIOVANNI, 1 

a Florentine notary. His tales, as he mentions in 
a sonnet prefixed, were begun in 1378,,and they 
were written at a village in the neighbourhood of 
Forli. They were not published, however, till 
1558, at Milan. Those copies which bear the date 

1 1l Pecorone di Scr Giovanni Fiorenlino, net quale si 
contengono cinquaota Novelle Antiche, belle d’iavcnzioue 
e di stile. 
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of 1554, are in fact a subsequent edition with a 
false date, and no other impression, which was ge¬ 
nuine and perfect, appeared till 1757. This work 
is entitled II Pecorone (the Dunce), a title which 
the author assumed, as some Italian academicians 
styled themselves, Insensati, Stolidi, &c. appella¬ 
tions in which there was not always so much irony 
as they imagined. 

In point of purity and elegance of style, Ser 
Giovanni is reckoned inferior only to Boccaccio; 
a number of his talcs are also curious in a histo¬ 
rical point of view, jand correspond precisely with 
facts related by Giovanni Viilani. Indeed, some 
have erroneously believed that this historian was 
the Giovanni who wrote the Pecorone. 

Near the commencement of his work the novel¬ 
ist feigns that a young man of Florence, named 
Aurctto, fell in love by report with a nun of a 
convent at l'orli. With the design of having fre¬ 
quent opportunities of seeing her, Aurctto repair¬ 
ed to Forli, and became a monk of the same order. 
He was soon appointed chaplain of the convent, 
and in that capacity had liberty of paying daily 
visits to bis mistress. At length it is agreed, that 
at these interviews each should relate a tale. The 
work is accordingly divided into days, the num¬ 
ber of which is twenty-five; each day contains 
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two stories, and generally concludes with songs 
or amorous verses. 

The first story of Ser Giovanni is one of the 
most beautiful triumphs of honour which has ever 
been recorded. Galgano, a young gentleman of 
Siena, becomes deeply enamoured of a lady named 
Donna Minoceia. After paying court to her a 
considerable time in vain, the lady is induced, by 
the wonderful eulogies accidentally given of him 
yby Messer Stricca, her husband, to invite him to 
an interview during a journey of the latter to 
Perugia.—“ Cosi sentendo Galgano che Messer 
Stricca era ito a Perugia, si mosse la sera a ora 
competente, e undo a casa colei ch’ egli amava 
assai piu che gli oechi suoi. E giunto nel cos- 
petto dgjla donna, con molta riverenza la saluto, 
dove la donna con molta feste lo prese per mano, 
e poi !’ abbraccio, dicendo: ben venga il niio 
Galgano per cento volte ; e senza piu dire si 
donarono la pace piu e piu volte. E poi la donna 
fe venire confetti e vini, e bevuto efconfettato 
eh' ebbero insiemc, la donna lo prese per mano e 
disse: Galgano mio, egli e tempo d’ andare a 
dormire, e pero audianci a letto. llispose Gal¬ 
gano c disse : Madonna, a ogni piacer vostro. 
Entrati che furono a camera, dopo mold belli e 
piacevoli ragionamenti, la donna si spoglio et en- 
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tro nel letto, e poi disse a Galgano: £ mi pars 
che tu sia si vorgognoso e si temente; che hai 
tu ? non ti piaccio lo ? no sei tu contento ? non 
hai tu cio che tu vuoi ? Rispose Galgano: Ma¬ 
donna si, e non mi potrebbe Iddio aver f'utto mag- 
gior grazia, che ritrovarmi nelle braccia vostre: 
E cosi ragionando sopra qucsta materia, si spo- 
glio, e entrd nell letto allato a colei, cui egli 
aveva tanto tempo desiderata. E poi che fu en- 
trato le disse: Madonna, io voglio una grazia da 
voi, se vi piace. Disse la donna, Galgano mio, 
domanda; ma prima voglio che tu m’ abbracci, 
e cosi fe. Disse Galgano, Madonna, io mi mara- 
viglio forte, come voi avcte stasera mandato per 
me piu che altre volte, avendovi io tanto tempo 
desiderata e seguita, e voi mai non volestq me ve- 
dere ne udire. Che v’ ha mosso hora ? Rispose la 
Donna: Io te lo diro. Egli e vero che pochi giorni 
sono, che tu passasti con un tuo sparviere quinci 
oltre; di che il mio marito mostro che ti vedesse 
e che t’ invitasse a cena, e tu non volesti venire. 
All ora il tuo sparviere volo dietro a una Gazza ,* 
e io veggendolo cosi bene schermire con lei, do- 
mandai il mio marito, di cui egli era; onde egli 
mi rispose ch’ egli eta del piu rittuoso giovane di 
Siena e ch’ egli aveva bene a cui somigliare; pero 
ch’ e’ non vide taai nessuno compiuto quanto eri 
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tu in ogni cosa. E sopra questo mi ti lodo molto^ 
onde io udendoti Iodare a quel modo, e Bapiendo 
il bene che tu mi avevi voluto, posemi in cuore di. 
mandare per te, e di non t’ esser piu cruda; e 
questa e la cagione. Rispose tialgano: 4 questo 
vero ? Disse la donna: certo si. Hacci ness una 
altra cagione ? Rispose la Donna—No. Vera- 
mente, disse Galgano, non piaccia a Dio, ne vog- 
lia, poi che ’1 vostro marito m'ha fatto e detto di 
me tauta cortesia, ch* io usi a lui villania. E sub- 
ito si gitto fuori del Jetto, e rivestissi e prese com- 
mmto dalla donna, e andossi con Dio; ne mai piu 
guardd quella donna per quello aflare, e a raesser 
Stricca porta sempre singolarissimo amore e rive* 
rcnza." 

1. 2. A student of Bologna requests his master 
to instruct him in the science of love. The learn¬ 
ed doctor directs him to repair to the church of 
the Frati Minori, to observe the ladies who assem* 
ble there, and report to him by whose beauty he 
is chiefly captivated. It happens that the scholar 
is smitten with the charms of his masters wife, of 
whose attractions he gives him a rapturous descrip¬ 
tion ; but neither the teacher nor pupil are aware of 
the person on whom the doctor's lessons are prac¬ 
tised. The student from time to time reports te 

VOL. II. 2 a 
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his preceptor the successful progress of his suit, 
which he carries ou entirely according to his in¬ 
structions. At length, however, the doctor’s sus¬ 
picions being awakened, he enters his own house 
at the time his pupil had mentioned as the hour 
of rendezvous with his mistress. When the lady 
heard him at the door she concealed her lover 
under a heap of half-dried linen. The husband 
having made search through the house, believes at 
length that his suspicions were groundless. Next 
day, however, the young man, who was still un¬ 
conscious of die strong interest which his master 
took in the occurrence, related to him the alarm 
he had received from the husband of his mistress, 
and the whole story of his concealment. 

This tale, which also occurs in the Nights of 
Straparola (4. of the 4.), is probably of eastern 
origin, as it resembles the story of the Second 
Traveller in the Bahar-Danush, a work compiled 
from the most ancient Brahmin traditions. But 
whatever may be its origin, the story of Ser Gio¬ 
vanni is curious, as being the foundation of those 
scenes of Shakspeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor 
where Falstaff reports to Mr Ford, under the 
■name of Brooke, the progress of his suit with Mrs 
Ford, and the various contrivances by which he 
escaped from the search of the jealous husband, 
1 © 
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one of which was being carried out of the house 
concealed in a heap of foul linen. Shakspeare 
derived these incidents through the medium of 
the collection entitled The Fortunate, Deceived, 
and Unfortunate Lovers, of which the first tale is 
a translation of Ser Giovanni; he may also have 
looked at the story of the Two Lovers of Pisa, 
related in Tarleton’s Newes out of Purgatorie, 
where the incidents are related according to Stra- 
parola’s version of the story. Our great drama¬ 
tist, however, has given a different turn to the 
incidents, by the ludicrous character of Falstaff, 
and by the assignations of the lady being merely 
devices to expose him to ridicule. Moliere, too, 
lias formed on this tale his comedy L’ Ecole des 
Femmes, where the principal amusement arises 
from a gallant confiding the progress of his in¬ 
trigue with a young lady to her guardian, who is 
on the eve of espousing his ward. It has also 
furnished the subject of another French play, call¬ 
ed Lc Maitre en Droit, and has been imitated by 
Fontaine under the safne title. Finally, it has 
suggested that part of Gil Bias where Dofi Ra¬ 
phael confides to Balthazar the progress of an 
amour with his wife, and particularly details the 
interruptions he met with from the unexpected 
arrival of the husband. 
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2. 1 . A son, while on death-bed, writes to his 
mother to send him a shirt made by the most 
happy woman in the city where she resided. The 
mother finds that the person whom she selects is 
utterly wretched, and is thus consoled for her 
own loss, as her son intended. This tale has given 
rise to the Fruitless Enquiry, or Search after 
Happiness, of Mrs Heywood, one of the earliest 
of our English novelists. There a young man 
having disappeared, his mother in despair con¬ 
sulted a fortune-teller, who said that to procure 
his return she must get a shirt made for him by a 
woman completely contented. The consequent 
search introduces the relation of a number of 
stories, tending to show that no one is perfectly 
happy. These moral fictions are probably of east¬ 
ern origin. Abulfaragius, the great Arabic his¬ 
torian, who lived in the 13th century, informs us 
that Iskender while dying, in order to console his 
mother, desired her to^prepare a banquet for all 
those who till that moment had passed through 
life without experiencing affliction. 

2.2. Relates a revenge taken by a cavalier, in 
return for an alarm which his mistress had given 
him during an assignation. It is derived from 
the French Fhbliau Les Deux Changeurs (Barba- 
zan, vol. iii. p. 254), anil has been imitated in 
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Bandello Straparola, and the 1st tale of the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, entitled La MedaHle au Ee- 
vers. 

3.1. Describes manners which to us appear 
very singular and scandalous, but do not seem to 
have been considered in that light in the 14th 
century. The freedom with which Boccaccio has 
treated the church of Rome has excited much 
astonishment; but his tales are not more severe 
on the clergy than tills and another story of Ser 
Giovanni, who seems in his religious politics to 
have been inimical to the establishment of the 
church at Avignon. 

3. ‘2. Is the 7th of the 7th of the Decameron. 

4.1. Is a very singular but well-known story. 

A young man, named Giannotto, is adopted by 
Ansaldo, a rich Venetian merchant. He obtains 
permission to go to Alexandria, and sets sail in a 
ship richly laden. On his voyage he enters the 
port of Belmont, where a lady of great wealth re- , 
sided, and who announced herself as the prize of 
any person who could enjoy her. Giannotto is 
entertained in her palace, and, having partaken of 
wine purposely mixed with soporific ingredients, 
he falls asleep on going to bed, and his vessel is 
confiscated next morning, according to the stipu- 
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dff^/hm&trirtdrifArtlrH* not p.n by a nr- 
(B>e raw. Oiatwotto's expedition it■ now more 
fcrfunstc, and be obtains the lady iu marriage by 
refraining from the vine, according to a hint ho 
received from a waiting-maid. Occupied with 
his bride, he forgets the bond of Ansaldo till the 
da y it is due ; he then hastens to Venice, but as 
the period had elapsed, the Jew refuses to accept 
ten times the money. At this crisis the new- 
married lady arrives, disguised as a lawyer, and 
announces, as was the custom in Italy, that she 
had come to decide difficult cases; for in that age 
delicate points were not determined by the ordi- 
nary judges of the provinces, but by doctors of 
law, who were called from Bologna, and other 
places at a distance. The pretended lawyer being 
consulted on the claim of the Jew, decides that 
he is entitled to insist on the pound of flesh, but 
that, he should be behead ,.d if he draw one drop 
of mood from his debtor. The judge then takes 
from Giannotto his marriage-ring as a fee, and 
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the band is of eastern origin; it 
decors in tike Persian Monshee, and innumerable 
works which were written about the time of the 
Pecorone. The principal situation has been spun 
out in the adventures of Almoradin, related in the 
French story of Abdallah, the son of Hanif, and 
every one will recognise in this tale a part of the 
plot of Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice. It was 
transferred, however, into many publications in¬ 
termediate between the Pecorone and the Mer¬ 
chant of Venice, by which it may have been sug¬ 
gested to the English dramatist. There was, in 
the first place, an old English play on this sub¬ 
ject, entitled the Jew. It was also related in the 
English Gesta Roraanoruin, and the ballad of 
Gernutus, or the Jew of Venice. The incidents, 
however, in Shakspeare bear a much closer re¬ 
semblance to the tale of Ser Giovanni, than either 
to the ballad or to the Gesta llomanorum. In 
the ballad there is nothing said of the residence 
at Belmont, nor the incident of the ring, as it is 
a judge, and not the lady, who gives the deci¬ 
sion. In the Gesta the lady is daughter of the 
emperor of Rome, and the pound of flesh is de¬ 
manded from the borrower, without the introduc- 
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tion of a person bound for the principal debtor. 
There are some phrases, however, in the Gesta, 
which would lead us to think that Shakspeare had 
at least consulted that work. “ Conventionem 
meara,” says the Jew, “ volo habere.” The proba¬ 
bility is, that he compiled from some lost transla¬ 
tion of the talc in the Pecorone, the Gesta Roma- 
norum, and the ballad of Gemutus, and interwove 
all with the story of the caskets, in such a man¬ 
ner, as to render his plot more absurd than the 
incidents of any one of his originals. A story 
somewhat similar is told by Gregorio Leti, in his 
Life of Sixtus V.; but there a Jew offers a pound 
of liis flesh as security to a merchant, whose pro¬ 
perty in Hispaniola he had insured. It also occurs 
in a work of the Spanish jesuit, Gradan. 

4. 2. Story of an old French couut, who obtains 
a young bride by employing one of the king’s 
squires, who overthrows all the count’s rivals in a 
tournament, and afterwards allows himself to be 
vanquished by the infirm and aged suitor. After 
the death of the old count the young squire ob¬ 
tains the widow, who is represented as holding a 
very curious conversation with her father, copied 
from the 15th tale of Sacchetti. See also the Ex- 
cusatio Sterilitatis in Poggio’s Facetiae. 
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5. 2. Is from the 9th of the 9th day of the De¬ 
cameron. 

6. 1. In the 13th century there were two cele¬ 
brated theologians in the university of Paris, who 
had frequent disputations. The one was called 
Messer Aiano, and the other Pierre: the former 
was a zealous catholic, but the latter was suspect¬ 
ed of heretical opinions. Alano having made a 
journey to Rome, and being shocked with the 
wickedness that there prevailed, offered himself 
as a servant to a rigid order of monks on the Ap— 
penine mountains. Here he remained a consi¬ 
derable time, employed in menial offices, and re¬ 
garded as almost an idiot by the brethren. Mean¬ 
while, through his absence, the tenets of Peter 
gained ground in the university of Paris, and at 
length this heretic proceeded to Rome, to main¬ 
tain heterodox propositions in the consistory. A 
council was convoked, which all the bishops and 
abbots in Italy were invited to attend. At his 
earnest request, Alano was carried to Rome to 
see the pope, by the abbot of the monastery to 
which he had retired, and being a man of dimi¬ 
nutive stature, was brought into the council con¬ 
cealed under the robes of his superior. Peter, by 
his imposing appearance and thunderingeloquenee, 
daunted his opponents, and deterred them from 
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reply; but after a pause, Alano started out be- 
tweea the legs of the abbot, and confuted, in an 
elegant Latin oration, the heretical doctrines of 
his former adversary. This Messer Alano, I sup¬ 
pose, was Alain de L’Isle, a celebrated theologian 
of the university of Paris, who lived in the 13th 
century, and was distinguished by the appellation 
of Doctor Universalis. Among his works, a ca¬ 
talogue of which is given by Fabricius, there ex¬ 
ists—Commentaria sive septem libri explanatio- 
sium in Divinationes Propheticas Merlini Calc- 
donii, a Galfredo Monemutensi Latino carmine 
redditas e Britannico: Francfurti, 1608, 8vo. 

1. & 2. of 7. Contain the blackest and most 
dreadful examples of Italian jealousy. In the first 
a husband invites the relations of his wife and of 
his wife’s lover to an entertainment, and has them 
all beaten to death by his domestics. The lady is 
afterwards tied to the dead body of her lover, and 
is thus left by her husband till she expires. “ Fu 
questa crudelta,” says the author, “ da certi lo- 
data, e da certi biasimata; ma nessuno ardiva 
aprir la bocca, considerate ch’era grand’uomo in 
Roma.” 

8.1. Origin of the factions of Guelphs and Ghi- 
bellines: two German lords of the name of Guelfc 
and Gibelin, having quarrelled about a hound in 
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the 13th century, commenced a bloody war. Each 
was joined by his adherents: the former obtained 
the protection of the pope, the latter that of the 
emperor. Their quarrel passed into Italy from one 
of the Guelph faction having broken a promise of 
marriage to a lady, whose family in consequence 
leagued itself with, the tihibeliines; the dissension 
thence spread all -over Italy. The Guelphs ruled 
some time in Florence, but were expelled from it 
by their foes in 1260. 

8. 2. A deceit practised on the public of Flo¬ 
rence by the Ghibellines, during their banishment, 
which leads to their return, and the expulsion of 
the Guelphs. 

9.1. The doge of Vcnice employed an architect,, 
called Bindo, to erect a building which should con¬ 
tain all the treasure of the republic, and should be 
inaccessible to depredators. This ingenious artist 
reserved a moveable stone in a part of the wall, in 
order that he might himself enter when he found 
convenient. He and his son having soon after 
fallen into great poverty, they one night obtained 
access by this secret opening, and abstracted a 
golden vase. The loss was some time after re¬ 
marked by the doge, while exhibiting the trea¬ 
sury to a stranger. In order to discover the 
fraud, he closed the doors, ordered some straw to 
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be burned in the interior of the building, and 
found out the concealed entrance by the egress 
of the smoke. Conjecturing that the robber must 
pass this way, and that he would probably return, 
he placed at the bottom of this part of the wall 
a caldron filled with pitch, which was constantly 
kept boiling. Bindo and his son were soon for¬ 
ced by poverty to have recourse to their former 
means of supply. The father fell up to the neck 
in the caldron, and, finding that death was ine¬ 
vitable, he called to his son to cut off his head, 
and throw it where it could not be found, in or¬ 
der to prevent farther discovery. Having execu¬ 
ted this command, the young man returned home, 
and informed his neighbours that his father had 
gone on a long journey, but he was obliged to 
communicate the truth to his mother, whose af¬ 
fliction now became the chief cause of embarass- 
ment: For the doge perceiving that the robber 
must have had associates, ordered the skeleton to 
be hung upon a gibbet, in the expectation that 
it would be claimed. This spectacle being ob¬ 
served from her house, by his widow, her cries 
brought up the guard, and her son was obliged, 
on hd|^Uhem approach, to wound himself on 
the ha^Rp afford a reasonable pretext for her 
exclamations. . She next insisted that her son 
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should carry off the skeleton from the gibbet. 
He accordingly purchased twelve habits of black 
monks, in which he equipped twelve porters whom 
he had hired for the purpose. Having then dis¬ 
guised himself with a vizard, and mounted a horse 
covered with black cloth, he bore off the body 
spite of the guards and spies by whom it was sur¬ 
rounded, and who reported to the doge that it 
had been conveyed away by demons. The story 
then relates other means to which the doge re¬ 
sorted, all of which are defeated by the ingenuity 
of the robber. At length the curiosity of the 
doge is so much excited, that he offers the hand 
of his daughter to any one who will discover the 
transaction. On this the young man reveals the 
whole, and receives the promised bride in return. 

This story is as old as Herodotus, who tells it of 
a king of Egypt and his architect. There is some 
slight variation in the incidents of the Pecorone; 
but Bandello (Par. 1, N. 25) has adhered closely to 
the Greek original. In both an architect employed 
by a king of Egypt leaves a stone in the walls of 
the treasury, which can be removed at pleasure. 
At his death he bequeaths the knowledge of this 
secret as a legacy to his two sons; alter this the 
stories correspond with the Pecorone, except that 
one of the brothers is caught in a net,'in place of 
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falling into 8 caldron, and the body when hung 
up is removed by the surviving brother intoxica¬ 
ting the guards. What is related by other Greek 
writers concerning the brothers Agamede? and 
Trophonius, who were architects employed by 
Grecian kings to build palaces, corresponds with 
the story of Herodotus. The father murdered by 
his son in the Seven Wise Masters is a similar 
story, as also that of Bcrinus, in a very old French 
romance, entitled L’ Histoire du Chevalier Beri- 
nus. In this last work it is the treasury of Philip, 
a Roman emperor, that is broken into. In order 
to discover the robber, that monarch exposes his 
daughter to public prostitution, in expectation that 
she may extract the secret in the hour of dalli¬ 
ance. Berinus reveals the theft, and the lady, that 
she may distinguish him in the morning, makes an 
indelible black mark on his face. Bcrinus does 
the same to the other knights, but his mark alone 
is found to be the size of the princess’s thumb. 
This romance, of which the MS. is extremely old, 
is the original of the Merchant’s Second Tale, or 
Story of Beryn, sometimes published with Chau¬ 
cer’s Canterbury Tales. The first half of the story, 
however, concerning the treasury, has not been 
adopted by the English poet, or, at least, is not in 
that part rtf his tale which is preserved. 
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9. 2. The son of the emperor of Germany runs 
off with the daughter of the king of Arragon, 
which occasions a long war between these two 
powers. 

10. 1. Story of the Princess Denise of France, 
who, to avoid a disagreeable marriage with an old 
German prince, escapes in disguise to England, 
and is there received in a convent. The king pass¬ 
ing that way, falls in love with and espouses her. 
Afterwards, while he was engaged in a war in Scot¬ 
land, his wife brings forth twins; but the queen- 
mother sends to acquaint her son that his spouse 
had given birth to two monsters. In place of his 
majesty’s answer, ordering them to be nevertheless 
brought up with the utmost care, she substitutes a 
mandate for their destruction, and also for that of 
the queen. The person to whom the execution of 
this command is entrusted, allows the queen to 
depart with her twins to Genoa. At the end of 
some years she discovers her husband at Rome, on 
his way to a crusade; she there presents him with 
his children, and is brought back with them in 
triumph to England. 

The principal part of Chaucer’s Man of Lawes 
Tale is taken from this story. There Custance, 
the daughter of the emperor of Rome, is married 
to an eastern soldan. After the death of this mo- 
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narch, Custance flies to England, where she is re¬ 
ceived into the house of a constable of Northum¬ 
berland. She is accused by a rejected lover of the 
murder of the constable’s wife, but is saved by a 
miraculous interposition of Providence, and marri¬ 
ed to the king of England. After this the stories 
correspond precisely. Tyrwhitt, who does not 
seem to have been aware of the existence of the 
novel in the Pecorone, aays, “ that Chaucer had 
his Man of Lawes Tale from Gower’* Coniessio 
Amantis.” To Gower he thinks it came from an 
old English rhyme, entitled Eroare, which pro¬ 
fesses to be taken from a Breton lay. But Mr Rit- 
»on, by whom Eniare has been published, thinks 
that its primary source is the legendary life of 
Offa, king of the West Angles, attributed to Mat¬ 
thew Paris. In Emarc, the heroine who bears that 
name is exposed on the sea in a boat, on account 
of her refusing to comply with the incestuous pro¬ 
posals of her father. She is driven on the coast 
of Wales, and married to the king of that coun¬ 
try. The story then corresponds with the Peco¬ 
rone, except, that in the conclusion, the son of 
Emare serves the king as a cupbearer. While 
acting in this capacity, the monarch discovers him 
to be his child, and in consequence, finds out his 
queen whom he had lost. This is also the story 
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of the knight’s plot in the English Gesta Roma- 
norum. It is the subject, too, of a very old French 
romance, published in 4to, without date, entitled 
Le Roman de la Belle Helene de Constantinople. 
There, as in Ernare, the heroine escapes to Eng¬ 
land to avoid a marriage with her father the king 
of Constantinople. The story then proceeds as 
in the other versions. At length she is ordered 
to be burnt, but is saved by the duke of Glos- 
ter's niece kindly offering to personate her on that 
occasion. The romance is spun out by long de¬ 
tails of the exploits of her husband against the 
Saracens, and she is finally discovered by him in 
France, on his way to the Holy Land. In these 
fictions the incidents are not very probable ; but 
stories of wonderful adventure, miraculous inter¬ 
positions, and discoveries, were less disgusting in 
old times than they have now become, not only ■ 
because they were more likejy to happen, but be¬ 
cause the bounds of probability were then less 
known and ascertained. 

The greater part of the remaining tales of the 
Pecorone are historical, and were furnished to the 
novelist, as he himself informs us, by his friends 
and contemporaries Giovanni and Matteo Villani, 
who have transmitted the most authentic chrpni- 

vol. ii. 2 b 
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cles of these early ages. Those stories that recount 
the dissensions of Florence, are strikingly illustra¬ 
tive of its situation, of the character of its principal 
inhabitants, and of the factions by which it wasdis- 
tracted. Cut the Italian chroniclers, though well 
acquainted with the transactions of their native 
cities and provinces, in their own times, possess¬ 
ed but inaccurate information concerning foreign 
countries. Accordingly, those tales which relate 
to the affairs of other nations, are merely curious 
as exhibiting in some degree the nature of the his¬ 
torical opinions, propagated and believed in the 
14th century. 

Thus, in the 2d of the 19th day, it is related, 
that William of Normandy got possession of the 
throne of England, having vanquished Taul, the 
king of the island, in a great battle. After him 
reigned his son William, and his second son Hen¬ 
ry, who slow the blessed Thomas of Canterbury, 
because he reproved him for his vices, and retain¬ 
ing the tythes of the church; on account of which 
murder God wrought a great judgment on him, 
for as he was riding in Paris with King Lewis, a 
sow ran in between the feet of his horse, so that 
he was tumbled dowrf, and the king died in con¬ 
sequence of the fall. 1 Henry left his crown to his 

' The Roman Catholics of the 14th century seem to have 
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son Stephen. That monarch bequeathed it to a 
second Henry, who was followed by his son John. 
This prince was distinguished for his courtesy, 
(questo re Giovanni fu il piu cortese signor del 
Mondo,) but dying without children, was succeed¬ 
ed by his brother Richard, &c. &c. 1 do not 
know how King John (unless it was by his das¬ 
tardly submission to the pope,) obtained such 
high reputation in Italy; but the novels of that 
country, particularly the Cento Novelle Antiche, 
are full of instances of his generosity and cour¬ 
tesy. 

The last tale contains the history of Charles, 
count of Anjou, brother of St Louis. This story 
occupies a fifth part of the whole work, and is by 
much too long to have been related at a stolen 
interview between a nun and an enamoured chap¬ 
lain. In some of the MS. copies of the Pecorone, 
there is substituted for this historical novel an ac¬ 
count of an intrigue carried on by a young man 
with a nun, and of the extraordinary punishment, 
that remained to him after his death. 


held this sow in the same respect that the Jacobites did the 
little gentleman in the velvet coat, who raised the hillock 
over which the horse of King William stumbled. 
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In no species of composition is die stagnation or 
degeneracy of national literature, which took place 
in Italy from the end of the 14th to the conclusion 
of the 15th century, more remarkable than in that 
with which we are now engaged. I know of no 
imitator of Boccaccio worthy to be mentioned in 
the course of that period: the twelve novels of 
Gentile Serinini of Sienna, and those of Fortini, 
both of whom lived during this interval, are totally 
uninteresting ; yet in them we may trace the ori¬ 
gin of our most ordinary jests, or, at least, a coin¬ 
cidence with them; thus, the 10th of Sermini is 
the story of one stammerer meeting another, and 
each supposing that his neighbour intends to ridi¬ 
cule him. In the 8th novel of Fortini, a country¬ 
man is persuaded at market, by the repeated as¬ 
severations of the by-standers, that the kids he 
had for sale were capons, and he disposes of them 
as such. 

Subsequent to Ser Giovanni, the first novelist 
deserving of notice is 
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MASSUCCIO DI SALERNO,* 

who flourished about 1470. The date of the com¬ 
position of his tales, at least, cannot be placed ear¬ 
lier, as he mentions in one of his stories the cap¬ 
ture of Arzilla, which happened in that year. Of 
the circumstances of the life of this novelist, the 
little that may be known can only be gathered 
from his writings. He was a Neapolitan by birth, 
and a man of some rank and family : he seldom re¬ 
sided, however, in his own country, the greater part 
of his life having been spent in the service of the 
dukes of Milan. In his Prooemium he asserts the 
truth of his stories more vehemently than usual. 
“ Invoco,” says the author, “ l’altissimo Dio per 
testimonio die tutte son verisirnile historic; e le piu 
liegli nostri moderni tempi avenute.” It is pre¬ 
tended, in the same part of his work, that he had - 
tried to imitate the language and idiom of Boccac¬ 
cio ; an attempt, however laudable, in which he has 
been extremely unsuccessful, as his style is cor¬ 
rupted by the frequent use of the Neapolitan dia- 

' 11 Novcllino : ncl quale si contengono cinquaula No¬ 
rdic. 
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lect, and his sentences are often strangely invert¬ 
ed. Tlie tales of Massuccio, however, are more 
original than those of most Italian novelists, few 
being borrowed from Boccaccio, or even frond the 
Fabliaux. Whatever may be the merit of Mas¬ 
succio, if we may judge from the number of edi¬ 
tions, he has been, next to the father of Tuscan 
prose, the most popular of all the authors of this 
class. His novels were first published at Naples, 
folio, 147G ; afterwards at Venice, 1484 ; again in 
1492, without date of place ; there was a 4to edi¬ 
tion in 1522, and three in 8vo, 1525, 1531, 153.5, 
all at Venice. A subsequent Venetian edition, 
1541, and one printed at Naples about the same 
time, have been much mutilated and corrected, 
on account of the satire and reflections bn monks 
and ecclesiastics, of which the tales of Massuccio 
are full: indeed, the professed object of the work, 
as the author declares, is to expose “ la guasta 
'vita de finti Religiosi." 

The tales of Massuccio are divided into five 
parts, in each of which, at least in the three first, 
he seems to have had'in view some particular 
maxim, which he meant to establish or illustrate. 
In the first part, which contains ten novels, the 
scope of the stories is to show that God will, soon¬ 
er or later, inflict vengeance on dissolute monks, 
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who in these tales are generally brought to shame 
from being detected at a rendezvous. The first in 
this division is the story of a monk killed by a jea¬ 
lous husband, on account of an affair of gallantry. 
In'this talc the amusement consists in the schemes 
devised for getting rid of the dead body. The 
husband places it in an appendage to a monastery, 
where it was sure to be early discovered: it is 
there found by the prior, who carries it to the 
door of the murderer, and, after some other ad¬ 
ventures, it is finally tied to a young and unbro¬ 
ken horse. A lance is placed in the hand, and a 
shield tied round the neck. Those on the street, 
recognising the monk, believe him to be mad, and 
attribute his death to the colt falling with him into 
a well. . The origin of this tale is. the fabliau enti¬ 
tled Le Sacristain de Cluni (Le Grand, iv. 252,) 
or the thirty-first chapter of the English Gesta 
Ilomanorum. Strange as it may appear, this was 
a favourite tale both in France and England, and 
has been imitated by almost every novelist, and 
in all the languages of Europe. 

The principal object of the second part is to 
prove that the inonka-of those days invented many 
frauds to draw money from the credulous, and that 
in return they were often cozened by laymen. 
Thus, two Neapolitan sharpers had stolen a purse 
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from a Genoese merchant. Having despoiled the 
unfortunate man, they arrived at Sienna, where 
the good St Bernardin was preaching with all pos¬ 
sible effect and edification. One of the cheats ad¬ 
dressed the holy man with a hypocritical air. “ My 
reverend father,” said he, “ I am poor but honest: 
I have a very timorous and delicate conscience; 
here is a purse which some one has lost and I have 
found. 1 would give a groat deal, if I had aught, 
to discover the owner, in order to restore it to him, 
but my honesty is all my property. I pray you to 
announce in your first discourse that if any one 
has lost this purse he may reclaim it; you can re¬ 
store it to him, for I place it in your hands.” The 
•priest, as requested, made known the matter in his 
next sermon. On this the accomplice of the knave 
presented himself, as had been agreed o» jwith his 
comrade, and claimed the purse. As he detailed 
exactly what it contained, his right to it was not 
doubted, and the priest gave it to him with a strong 
recommendation to bestow a part on the honest 
man who had restored it; but the pretended owner 
declared he could not afford to part with any thing, 
and left the church, carrying the purse along with 
him. The saint believing that the conscientious' 
finder remained in want, solicited for him the cha¬ 
rity of the congregation; every one was eager to 
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recompense him, and the subscription was so large, 
that next day, when the Genoese merchant arri¬ 
ved to claim his purse, the preacher and his con¬ 
gregation could bestow on him nothing but their 
benediction. 

The fourteenth tale, however, is on a different 
topic from the former ones of the second part; it 
is the story of a young gentleman of Messina, 
who becomes enamoured of the daughter of a 
rich Neapolitan miser. As the father kept his 
child perpetually shut up, the lover has recourse 
to-stratagem. Pretending to set out on a long 
journey, he deposits with the miser a number of 
valuable effects, leaving, among other things, a fe¬ 
male slave, who prepossesses the mind of the girl 
in favour of her master, and finally assists in the 
elopement of the young lady, and the robbery of 
her father’s jewels, which she carries along with 
her. It has already been shown that the stories 
of the bond and of the caskets in the Merchant of 
Venice were borrowed from Italian novels, nor is 
it improbable that the avaricious father in this tale, 
the daughter so carefully shut up, the elopement 
of the lovers managed by the intervention of a 
servant, the robbery of the father, and his grief 
on the discovery, which is represented as divided 
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between the loss of his daughter and ducats, may 
have suggested the third plot in Slmkspcare’s dra¬ 
ma—the love and elopement of Jessica? aud Lo¬ 
renzo. . J , ' ■ > 

The third book, which, like the preceding ones, 
consists of ten stories, is intended to show that the 
greatest and finest ladies of Italy, in the author's 
time, indulged in gallantries of a nature fl inch did 
them very little honour indeed. Of these tales, 
the heroes are, for the most part, grooms, negroes, 
and muleteers. 

In the twenty following stories of Massuccio 
there are related love adventures, which have 
sometimes a fortunate and sometimes a disastrous 
issue, and which are conducted to their termination 
by means occasionally ingenious, but always un¬ 
likely or incredible. * ■■■ 

41. Is the story of two brothers from Trance, 
who, during their residence at Florence, fell in love 
with two sisters of that city. One of these sisters, 
though married, makes an assignation with her lo¬ 
ver, and while she remains with him during night his 
brother is sent to He down by the husband, that the 
blank may not be perceived. ’Day-light approaches 
without any prospect of his being relieved from 
this uncomfortable and precarious situation. At 
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length the whole family bursts in with lights, 
when he is informed that the husband is from 
home, and is much tantalized on discovering that 
he has passed the night with the unmarried sister 
of whom he was enamoured. 1 have mentioned 
this story as it has been copied in one of the no¬ 
vels of Scarron—La Precaution inutile. It is also 
the second novel of Parabosco, and it is, perhaps, 
more probable that Scarron borrowed from him 
than from Massuccio, because in Parabosco, as in 
the French tale, the scene is laid in Spain, and 
not in Italy. It also suggested the incidents of 
one of the Novelas Exemplares of Cervantes, the 
story of Don Lewis de Castro and Rodrigo de 
Montalvo, in Guzman d’ Alfarache, (Part ii. c. 4,) 
and the plot of the Little French Lawyer in Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, which, next to Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife, is generally considered as the 
best of their comedies. 

45. A Castilian scholar, passing through Avig¬ 
non to Bologna, bribes the good-will of a lady of 
some rank at the former place. He grievously re¬ 
pents the price he had paid, and farther prosecu¬ 
ting his journey towards Italy, meets at an inn 
with the lady’s husband, who was returning to 
France. This gentleman inquires the cause of his 
distress; and the scholar, after some hesitation, 
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not knowing who he is, informs him of his adven¬ 
ture at Avignon, and the name of the lady who 
was concerned in it. The husband, with much 
entreaty, prevails on his new-acquired friend to 
return to Avignon, where he is not a little discon¬ 
certed at being conducted to sup at a house which 
he had so much cause to remember. After a 
splendid entertainment, the husband upbraids his 
wife with her conduct, compels her to return the 
ill-gained money to the scholar, dismisses him with 
much civility, and afterwards secretly poisons his 
wife. Part of this story has probably been sug¬ 
gested by the 2d of the first day of the Peeo- 
rone. (See above, vol. ii. p. 369.) 

The origin of Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
has generally been referred to the Giuletta of Lui¬ 
gi da Porto. This tale Mr Douce lias attempt¬ 
ed to trace as far back as the Greek romance 
by Xenophon Ephesius; but when it is consi¬ 
dered that this work was not published in the 
lifetime of Luigi da Porto, I do not think the re¬ 
semblance so strong as to induce us to believe 
that it was seen by that novelist. His Giuletta is 
I evidently borrowed from the. SSd novel of Mas- 
succio, which must unquestionably be regarded as 
the ultimate origin of the celebrated drama of 
Shakspeare, though it has escaped, as far as I 
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know, the notice of his numerous commentators. 
In the story of Massuccio, a young gentleman, 
who resided in Sienna, is privately married by a 
friar to a lady of the same place, of whom he was 
deeply enamoured. Mariotto, the liusband, is 
, forced to fly from his country, on account of ha- 
■ ving killed one of his fellow-citizens in a squabble 
on tlie streets. An interview takes place between 
him and his wife before the separation. After the 
departure of Mariotto, Giannozza, the bride, is 
pressed by her friends to marry: she discloses her 
perplexing situation to the friar, by whom the nup¬ 
tial ceremony had been performed. He gives her 
a soporific powder, which she drinks dissolved in 
water ; and the effect of this narcotic is so strong 
that she is believed to be dead by her friends, and 
interred according to custom. The accounts of 
her death reach her husband in Alexandria, whi¬ 
ther he had fled, before the arrival of a special 
messenger, who had been despatched by the friar 
to acquaint him with the real posture of affairs. 
Mariotto forthwith returns in despair to his own 
country, and proceeds to lament over the tomb of 
his bride. Before *his time she had recovered 
from her lethargy, and had set out for Alexandria 
in quest of her husband, who meanwhile is appre¬ 
hended and executed for the murder he had for- 
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merly committed. Giannozza, finding he was not 
in Egypt, returns to Sienna, and learning his un- 
happy fate, retires to a convent, where she soon 
after dies. The catastrophe here is different from 
the novel of Luigi da Porto and the drama of 
Shakspcare, but there is a perfect correspondence 
in the preliminary incidents. The tale of Mas- 
succio was written about 1470, which was long 
prior to the age of Luigi da Porto, who died in 
1531, or of Cardinal Bembo, to whom some have 
attributed the greater part of the composition. 
Nor was it published till some years after the death 
of Luigi, having been first printed at Venice in 
1535. It afterwards appeared in 1539, and lastly 
at Vicenza, 1731, 4to. These different editions 
vaTy as to some trifling incidents, but in. all the 
principal circumstances, except those of the? catas¬ 
trophe, the novel of Luigi da Porto coincides 
with that of Massuccio. In the dedication Luigi 
says, that while serving as a soldier in Friuli, the 
tale was related to him by one of his archers (who 
always attended him) to beguile the solitary road 
that leads from Gradisca to Udino. In this sto¬ 
ry the lovers are privately married by a friar. Ro¬ 
meo is obliged to fly on account of the murder of 
a Capulet. After his departure the bride’s rela¬ 
tions insist on giving her in marriage. She drinks 
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a soporific powder dissolved in water, and is sub¬ 
sequently buried. The news of her death come 
to Romeo before the messenger sent by the friar. 
He hastens to the tomb of Giuletta, and there 
poisons himself; she awakens from her trance be¬ 
fore his death ; he soon after expires, and Giuletta 
dies of grief. It is said in Johnson’s Shakspeare, 
that this story is related as a true one in Girolamo 
de la Corte's History of Verona. It is also told 
as a matter of fact in the ninth of the second part 
of Bandello, which corresponds precisely with the 
tale of Luigi da Porto. Bandello’s novel is dedi¬ 
cated to the celebrated Fracastoro, and the inci¬ 
dent is said to have happened in the time of Bar¬ 
tolommeo de la Scala. Luigi da Groto, surnamed 
the Cieco d’Adria, one of the early romantic poets 
of Italy, who wrote a drama on this subject, de¬ 
clares, that his plot was founded on the ancient 
annals of his country. In his drama the princess 
of Adria is in love with Latinus, who was the son 
of her father’s bitterest enemy, and had slain her 
brother in battle. The princess is offered in mar¬ 
riage to the king of the Sabines: in this distress 
she consults a. magician, who administers an opi¬ 
ate. She is soon' after found apparently dead, 
and her body is deposited in the royal sepulchre. 
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Latinus, hearing of her decease, poisons himself, 
and conies in the agonies of death to the tomb of 
the princess. She awakens, and a tender scene 
ensues—the lover expires in the arms of his mis¬ 
tress, who immediately stabs herself. In this play 
there is a garrulous old nurse, and it appears, 
from the coincidence of several passages pointed 
out by Mr Walker in his Memoir on Italian Tra¬ 
gedy, that the drama of Luigi da Groto must have 
been seen by Shakspeare. The story of Romeo 
and Juliet, which was thus popular and prevalent 
in Italy, passed at an early period into France. "It 
was told in the introduction to a French transla¬ 
tion of Boccaccio’s Philocopo by Adrien Sevin, 
published in 154-2, and is there related of two Sla¬ 
vonians who resided in the Morea. The lover kills 
his mistress’s brother: he is forced to fly, but 
promises to return and run off with her: she mean¬ 
while persuades a friar to give her a soporific potion 
for the convenience of elopement. A vessel is 
procured by the lover, but, not knowing the lady’s 
part of the stratagem, he is struck with despair at 
beholding her funeral on landing. He follows the 
procession to the place of interment, and there 
stabs himself; when his mistress awakens she stabs 
herself also. From Bandello the tale was transfer* 
6 
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red into the collection of tragic stories by Belle- 
forest, and published at Lyons, 1564. In this coun¬ 
try it was inserted in Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure, 
but it was from the metrical history of llomeus and 
Giuliet that Shakspeare chiefly borrowed his plot, 
as has been shown by many minute points of re¬ 
semblance. It was by this composition that he 
was so wretchedly misled in his catastrophe, as 
to omit the incident of Juliet being roused before 
the death of her hltrtmnd, which is the only novel 
and affecting circumstance in the tale of Luigi da 
Porto, and the only one in which he has excelled 
Massuccio. From the garbled and corrupt trans¬ 
lations to which he had recourse, the English dra-' 
matist lias seldom improved on the incidents of 
the Italian novels. His embellishments consist in 
the beauty and justness of his sentiments, and the 
magic of his language. 

Besides the Borneo and Juliet of Shakspeare, 
and the Italian play already mentioned, there are 
two Spanish dramas bn the subject of Borneo and 
Juliet; one by Fernando Boxas, who was con¬ 
temporary with Shakspeare, and the other by the 
celebrated Lopez de Vega. The former coincides 
precisely with Borneo and Joliet; in the latter, 
the names are changed', and the catastrophe is 
2c 
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totally different. Thus the lover, who corresponds 
to ltomeo, comes to lament at the tomb of liis 
mistress, but without having taken poison, and 
the lady having recovered from the effects of tha 
soporific draught, they fly to an old uninhabited 
chateau belonging to her father, which he seldom 
visited. Meanwhile the father resolves to console 
himself for the loss of his daughter by entering 
into a second marriage, and goes to celebrate the 
nuptial festival at the castle where the lovers had 
sought refuge. On his first arrival he beholds his 
daughter, and supposing her to be a spirit, he is 
struck with remorse. The lady aids the deception, 
reproaches him as the cause of her death, and de¬ 
clares that he can only obtain pardon by recon¬ 
ciling himself to her injured lover. On his sudden 
appearance the old man declares, that were hi3 
daughter yet alive, he would willingly bestow her 
on him in marriage; and the fond pair embrace 
this favourable opportunity of throwing them¬ 
selves at the feet of the father, to claim fulfilment 
of his promise. 
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SABADINO DELLI ARIENTI,* 

who comes next to Massuccio in the chronological 
order of Italian novelists, was a citizen of Bologna, 
and a man of some note in his own district. He 
is said to have been a great classical scholar, and 
to have written a valuable history of his native 
city. His tales, which are dedicated to Duke 
Hercules of Ferrara, are entitled Le Porrettane, 
because, as the author informs us, they were writ¬ 
ten for the amusement of the ladies and gentlemen 
who one season attended the baths of Porretta in 
the vicinity of Bologna. The date of the compo¬ 
sition of these stories is supposed to be nearly the 
same with that of the first edition, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1483 at Bologna: Since that time there 
have been four or five impressions, the latest of 
which is earlier than the middle of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. Of the seventy-one novels which this author 
has written, some describe tragical events, but the 


' I.e Porrettane, dove si tratta di settantnoa Novelle, con 
araorosissimi document! e. dichiarazione dell anima; con 
una disputa e senteeza chi debba tenere ii primo luogo it 
Dottore, o ii Cavaliers, &c. 
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greater number are light and pleasant adventures, 
or merely repartees and bon-mots. All of them 
are written in a style which is accounted barb# 
rous, being full of Lombard phrases and expres¬ 
sions. 

The fourth of Sabadino is from the eighth of 
Petrus Alphonsus, where a vine-dresser’s wife is 
engaged with a gallant wlnle her husband works 
in his vineyard. The husband returns, having 
wounded one eye, but the woman, by kissing him 
op the other, contrives her lover’s escape. This 
is the forty-fourth of Malespini, twenty-third of 
Bandello, and sixteenth of the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles. It also occurs in the Arcadia di Brenta, 
(p. 131); the Contes du Sieur d’ Ouville, &c. &c. 

20. Is a tolerable story of a knavish citizen of 
Araldo, who borrows twenty ducats from a notary. 
As the citizen refused to pay at the time he pro¬ 
mised, and as no evidence existed of the loan, he 
is summoned, at the solicitation of the notary, to 
be examined before the Podestd He alleges to 
hjs creditor, as an excuse for not appearing, that 
his clothes are in paw'n, an obstacle which the 
notary removes by lending him bis cloak. Thus 
equipped he proceeds to the hall of justice, and is 
examined apart from his creditor by the magistrate. 
He positively denies the debt, and attributes the 
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charge to a strange whim which had lately seized 
the notary, of thinking every thing his own pro¬ 
perty : “ For instance,” continues he, “ if you ask 
him whose mantle this is that I wear, he will in¬ 
stantly lay claim to it.” The notary being called 
in and questioned, answers of course as his debtor 
foretold, and is, in consequence, accounted a mad¬ 
man by all who are present. The judge orders the 
poor man to be taken care of, and the defendant 
is allowed to retain both the ducats and mantle. 

59. A gentleman of the illustrious family of Bo- 
logniui iu Italy, entered into the service of Ladis- 
laus, king of Sicily, and became a great favourite 
of his master. Being his huntsman, falconer, and 
groom, besides prime minister, he met with many 
accidents in the course of his employments ■. one 
day his eye was struck out by a branch of a tree, 
and on another occasion he was rendered lame for 
the rest of his life by falling over a precipice. His 
address, however, remained, and his knowledge of 
the art of succeeding in a court. On one occasion, 
while following Ladislaus to Naples, the bark in 
which he sailed was separated in a storm from the 
king's vessel, and seized by corsairs, who canned 
him to Barbary, and disposed of him to certain 
Arabians. By them he was conveyed to the most 
remote part of their deserts, and sold, under the 
• 10 
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name of Eliseo, to an idolatrous monarch in that 
region. At first lie kept his master’s camels, 
but rose by degrees to be his vizier and favourite. 
He filled this situation a long time, but at length 
the king died. It was the custom of the country, 
on an occasion of tliat sort, to cut the throats of 
all those who had discharged high employments 
about the person of the monarch, and inter them 
along with their master. Eliseo, of course, was an 
indispensable character at this ceremony. In an 
assembly of the great council and people, which 
was held preparatory to its celebration, lie thus 
addressed themMy lords and gentlemen, I 
would esteem myself too happy to follow my mas¬ 
ter to the other world, but you perceive that be¬ 
ing blind and lame, and of a delicate constitution, 
I cannot render him services so effectual as some 
Other lords and gentlemen present, who are strong 
and weil-made, and who, besides, having the use 
of their limbs, will reach him much earlier than I 
can. I am only fit for conversation, and to bring 
him the news of the state. After the funeral cere¬ 
monies, in which the great officers of his deceased 
majesty will readily officiate, you will chuse a king. 
I had best postpone my departure till the election 
''fever, and bear the respects of the new sovereign 
his predecessor.” He then enlarged on the 
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qualities which their future monarch should pos¬ 
sess, and said such fine and popular things on this 
subject, that he not only obtained the respite he 
solicited, but was unanimously chosen king after 
the interment of the late sovereign and the officers 
of his household. Every nation has been fond of 
relating stories of the advancement of their coun¬ 
trymen in foreign lands by the force of talents. 
In this country, Turkey has generally been fixed 
on as the theatre of promotion. The above stories 
may perhaps appear dull to the reader; they are, 
nevertheless, a very favourable specimen of the 
merit and originality of Sabadino. 

This author was the last of the Italian novelists 
who wrote in the 15th century, and 


AGNOLO HKENZUOLA 

is the first of the succeeding age. This writer was 
an inhabitant of Florence, and an abbot of ValJom- 
brosa; but his novels, which are ten in number, 
are not such as might be expected from his cleri¬ 
cal situation. Most of them are interwoven in his 
Kagionamenti, printed at Florence, 1548. He tells 
us that a mistress, who lived with him, intended 
tessere ragionamenti, but that die died of a fever 
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before she could execute this design, which, while 
on her death-bed, she solicited him to accomplish. 
This story is probably feigned, but it seems a sin¬ 
gular fiction for an ecclesiastic. 

The first tale of Firenzuola, is one that has be¬ 
come very common in modern novels and romance. 
A young man being shipwrecked on the coast of 
Barbary, is picked up by some fishermen, and sold 
to the bashaw' of Tunis. He there becomes a 
great favourite of his master, and still more of 
his mistress, whom he persuades not only to assist 
in his escape, but to accompany him in his flight. 
The seventh is a story repeated in many of the 
Italian novels. A person lays out a sum to be 
paid as the dowery of a young woman when she 
is married. The mother, in order to get hold of 
this money, comes to the benefactor, accompanied 
by her daughter, and a person who assumed the 
character of husband. The donor insists that the 
new-married couple should remain all night in 
his house, and assigns them the same apartment. 
Firenzuola had this story from the fourteenth of 
Fortini, and it has been imitated in the novels of 
Grazzini, called Le Lasca (Part 2, N. 10). Most 
of the other tales of Firenzuola, in which the chief 
characters are nuns and monks, can hardly be 
extracted. They are all, however, accounted re- 
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markable for that elegance of style which distin¬ 
guishes the works of Firenzuola. These consist 
of two dialogues on beauty, a few comedies, and 
a free translation of the Ass of Apuleius. 

About the same time with Firenzuola lived 
Luigi da Porto, whose novel has already been 
mentioned, and the celebrated Molza, who wrote 
a hundred novels, all of which have been lost ex¬ 
cept four, and none of them, while extant, obtain¬ 
ed a reputation equal to bis other works. Nearly 
at the same period in which Molza and Firenzuola 
flourished, 


GIOVANNI BIIEVIO, 

a Venetian canon of Ceneda, wrote six novels, 
which were accounted remarkable for the liveli¬ 
ness of their style. They were published at Rome 
along with his Rime in 1545, 8vo. The first is 
the story of a lady who brought a lover to her 
house during the absence of her husband, who, 
returning unexpectedly, is surprised at the pre¬ 
parations for a supper, and in the heat of resent¬ 
ment upbraids his wife, and throws every tiling 
into confusion. Meanwhile the lover had fled un¬ 
seen' to the house of a neighbour, who, at his 
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solicitation, came with him and reproached the 
husband for breaking up a party he was entertain, 
ing, and for whose accommodation the lady had 
favoured him with the loan of the house. 

2. A priest t xtorts money by passing for a car¬ 
dinal. 

3. Is the story of a father ruined by the ex¬ 
travagance of children, who afterwards neglect 
him. He pretends he has found a treasure. They 
treat him well for the rest of his life, but find 
empty coffers at his death. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand what comfort the father could receive in 
the attention or caresses of such a family. This 
novel is the subject of Piron’s comedy of the Fils 
Ingrats, afterwards published by him under the 
title of L’ Ecole des Peres, the representation of 
which, in 1728, was the epoch of the revival of the 
Comedie Larmoiante. In the drama, however, the 
fiction of the treasure is invented by the father’s 
valet, and entraps the young men into a restitu¬ 
tion of the wealth they had obtained, in order to 
get the whole by this proof of disinterested affec¬ 
tion. The story is also in the Pieuses Recreations 
d’ Angelin Gazefi, and is told in the Colloquia 
Mensalia of Luther, among other examples, to 
deter fathers from dividing their property during 
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life among their children—a practice to which 
they are in general little addicted. 

4. Is the renowned tale of Belfagor.. This story, 
with merely a difference of names, was originally 
told in an old Latin MS., which •is now lost, but 
which, till the period of the civil wars in France, 
remained in the library of Saint Martin de Tours. 
But whether Brevio or Machiavel first exhibited 
the tale in an Italian garb, has been a matter of 
dispute among the critics of their country. It was 
printed by Brevio during his life, and under his 
own name, in 154.3; and with the name of Muehia- 
vel, in 1549, which was about eighteen years af¬ 
ter that historian's death. Both writers probably 
borrowed the incidents from the Latin MS., for 
they could scarcely have copied from each other. 
The story is besides in the Nights of Straparola, 
but much mutilated; and has also been imitated 
by Fontaine. The following is the outline of the 
tale, as related by Machiavel. All the souls which 
found their way to hell, complained that they had 
been brought to that melancholy predicament by 
means of their wives i Minos and ltliadamanthus 
reported the case to Pluto, who summoned an in¬ 
fernal council to consult on the best mode of as¬ 
certaining the truth or falsehood of such state- 
meats. After some deliberation it was determi- 
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ned, that one of their number should be sent into 
the world, endowed with a human form, and sub¬ 
jected to human passions ; that he should be or¬ 
dered to chuse a wife as early as possible, and after 
remaining above ground for ten years, should re¬ 
port to his infernal master the benefits and burdens 
of matrimony. Though this plan was unanimously 
approved, none of the fiends were disposed volun¬ 
tarily to undertake the commission, but the lot at 
length fell on the arch-demon Belfagor. Having 
received the endowments of a handsome person, 
and abundant wealth, he settled in Florence un¬ 
der the name of Roderic of Castile, and gave out 
that he had acquired his fortune in the east. As 
he was a well-bred gentleman-like demon, he 
found no difficulty in being introduced to the first 
families of the place, and of obtaining in marriage 
a young woman of high rank and unblemished re¬ 
putation. The expence of fine clothes and furni¬ 
ture, for which his wife had a taste, he did not 
grudge, but as her family were in indifferent cir¬ 
cumstances, he was obliged to fit out her brothers 
for the Levant. His lady, too, being somewhat 
of a scold, no servant remained long with him, 
and all were of course more anxious to waste than 
save their master’s substance. Finally, being dis¬ 
appointed in his hopes of obtaining remittances 
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from his brothers-in-law, he is forced to escape 
from his creditors. During their pursuit he is for 
some time concealed by a peasant, whose fortune 
he promises to make in return. Having disclosed 
to him the secret of his real name and origin, 
he undertakes to possess the daughter of a rich 
citizen of Florence, and not to leave her till the 
peasant comes to her relief. As soon as the 
countryman hears of the young lady’s possession, 
he repairs to her father’s house, and promises 
to cure her by a certain form of exorcism. He 
then approaches the car of tli£ damsel; “ Rode- 
ric,” says he, “ I am come, remember your pro¬ 
mise.” “ I shall,” whispers he; “ and, to make 
you still richer, after leaving this girl I shall pos¬ 
sess the daughter of the king of Naples.” The 
peasant obtains so much fame by this cure, that 
he is sent for to the Neapolitan princess, and re¬ 
ceives a handsome reward for the expulsion of 
Belfagor. At his departure the demon reminds 
him that he has fulfilled his promise, and that he 
is now determined to effect his ruin. In prosecu¬ 
tion of this plan he possesses the daughter of 
Lewis VII. of France, and, as he anticipated, the 
peasant is immediately sent for.. A scene is here 
described, resembling that in the fabliau Le Vi- 
lain Medecin, and Moliere’s Medecin rnalgre lui. 
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The rustic was forcibly carried to the capital of 
France, and, on his arrival, he in vain represented 
that certain demons were so obdurate they could 
not be expelled. The king plainly stated, that he 
must either cure his daughter or be hanged. All' 
his private entreaties being unable to prevail on 
Belfagor to dislodge, he had recourse to strata¬ 
gem. He ordered a scaffold, with an altar to be 
erected, whither the princess was conducted, and 
mass performed, all which preparations Belfagor 
treated with profound contempt. In the middle of 
the ceremonies, however, as had been previously 
arranged, a great band, with drums and trum¬ 
pets, approached with much clamour on one side. 
“ What is this ?” said Belfagor; “ O, my dear 
Roderic,” answered the peasant, “ there is your 
wife coming in search of you.” At these words 
Belfagor leaped out of the princess, and descend¬ 
ed to hell to confirm the statement, the truth of 
which he had been commissioned to ascertain. 

The notion of this story is ingenious, and might 
have been productive of entertaining incident, had 
Belfagor been led, by his connubial connection, 
from one crime to another. But Belfagor is only 
unfortunate, and in no respect guilty: nor did 
any thing occur during his abode on earth, that 
the power of woman in leading us to final' 
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condemnation. The story of the peasant, and the 
possession of the princesses, hears no reference to 
the original idea with which the tale commences, 
and has no connection with the object of the in¬ 
fernal deputy’s terrestrial sojourn. 

This novel has suggested the plot of an old Eng¬ 
lish comedy, called Grim, the Collier of Croydon, 
printed 1602; and also Belpiiegor, or the Marri¬ 
age of the Devil, 1691. 


GIROLAMO PARABOSCO,* 

who lived about the year 15.30, was a celebrated 
musician, and a poet like most of the other Italian 
novelists. Though born at Placentium, he passed 
the greater part of his life at Venice, where he ac¬ 
quired that intimate acquaintance with the man¬ 
ners of the inhabitants which is conspicuous in his 
work. His talcs commence with an eulogy on 
that city, which he makes the theatre of their 
relation. He feigns that seventeen gentlemen, 
among whom were Peter Aretine, and Speron 
Speroni, agreed, according to a custom at Venice, 


' Diporti di Girolamo Parabosco. 
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to pass a few days in huts erected in the water, 
for the amusement of fishing, at a short distance 
from the city. The weather proving unfavourable 
for that diversion on their first arrival, they em¬ 
ployed themselves with relating tales. This en¬ 
tertainment continued for three days, and, as each 
gentleman tells a story, the whole number amounts 
to seventeen. These, intermixed with songs and 
reflections, were published first at Venice without 
date, and afterwards at the same place in 1552 
and 1558. Some of these stories are tragical, 
and others comical. Though there were no ladies 
present, and Peter Aretine was of the party, the 
tales are less immoral than most imitations of 
Boccaccio. It is needless, however, to give any 
examples, as they are of the same species with 
other Italian novels—had little influence on sub¬ 
sequent compositions, and possess no great inte¬ 
rest or originality: thus, the 2d of Paraboseo 
coincides with the 41st of Massuccio; the 4th has 
been suggested by the 10th of the 4th day of Boc¬ 
caccio ; the 1st part of the 5th is from the Meu- 
nier d’ Aleus, through the medium of the lOGth 
of Sacchetti, the 2d part is from the 8th of the 
8th day of the Decameron, &e. &c. There are 
nine stories in the first day of Paraboseo, and 
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seven in the second, which concludes with the dis¬ 
cussion ol’ four questions, as whether there is inost 
pleasure in hope or enjoyment. In the third day 
there is only one tide, and the rest of the time is 
occupied with the relation of bon mots, which are 
methodically divided into the defensive, aggres¬ 
sive, Ac. They are in general very indilferent: 
a musician playing in a brutal company, is told he 
is an Orpheus. A man performing on a lute as¬ 
serts he had never learnt, to play, and is desired 
to reserve his assurances for those who suppose 
lie has. One boasted he knew a knave by sight, 
whence it is inferred by a person present, that 
lie must have often studied his mirror, Ac. Ac. 
Though l’arabosco has only left seventeen novels, 
it would appear that he had intended to favour 
the public with a hundred, which must have been 
nearly ready for publication from vi hat he says in 
one of his letters.—“ Spero fra pochi giorni mini- 
dar fuora Cento Novellc; diciasette delle quail 
per ora n’ ho maudalo in quest! mioi Diporti.'’ 
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MARCO CADEMOSTO DA LODI* 

was an ecclesiastic, and lived in the Roman court 
during the pontificates of Leo X. and Clement 
VII., by both of whom lie was patronised. Ilis 
six novels were printed at Rome in 151-3, along 
with his rime, for he too was a poet, like the other 
Italian novelists. lie informs us in his proicmium, 
that he had lost twenty-seven talcs he had writ¬ 
ten during the sack of Rome, all of which were 
founded on fact.: of the six that remain, the only 
one that is tolerable is that of an old man, who, 
by will, leaves his whole fortune to hospitals. An 
ancient and faithful servant of the family having 
learned the nature of this iniquitous testament, in¬ 
forms his master's sons. In the course of the 
night on which the old gentleman dies, he is re¬ 
moved to another room, and the domestic, in con¬ 
cert with the young men, lies down in his place; 
he then sends for a notary, and dictates a will in 
favour of his master's sons, bequeathing himself, to 
their no small disappointment, an enormous legacy. 

We shall be detained but a short while with 
the remaining Italian novelists, as they have in a 

* Somali rd aide rimo, con alcnne Novclle. . 
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great measure only imitated their predecessors, 
and frequently indeed merely repeated, in differ¬ 
ent language, what had formerly been told. 

The succeeding novelists are chiefly distin¬ 
guished from those who had gone before them by 
morefrequent employment of sanguinary incidents, 
and the introduction of scenes of incredible atro¬ 
city and accumulated horrors. None of their num¬ 
ber have carried these to greater excess than 


GIOVANNI GIRALDI CINTHIO,* 

author of the Ecatonnnithi, and the earliest of 
the remaining novelists, who, from their merit or 
popularity, are at all worthy of being mentioned. 
Cinthio was born at Ferrara, early in the six- 
■ teenth century ; he was secretary to Hercules II., 
duke of Ferrara, and was a scholar and poet of 
some eminence. His death happened in 1573, 
but farther notices concerning his life may be 
found in Harotti’s Defence of the l'errarese Au¬ 
thors against the Censure of Fontanini. It would 
appear from an address with which he concludes, 
that his tales had been written at an early period 
of life, and retouched after a long interval:— 

* Ilecatonunithi, overo Canto Novelle di Giraldi Cinthio. 



‘Poscia eh' a tc, lavor dt* miei priuii anni. 

Actio c* habbia nel duo! qualclie ristoro. 

Mi chiaman ncll eta grave gli afl'aum, 

and again, 

Dunquc sc siata sei gran tempo occolta, 

O tic miei piuvenili anni fatica. 

In cui studio gia posi, c cuia moita* 

The novels of Cintliio were first printed in 1565, 
at Montreal, in Sicily, 2 vols. Svo.; afterwards at 
Venice, 1566 ; and thirdly, at the same place, in 
1574'. Though the title of I leeatommithi imports, 
that the book contains a hundred tales, it in fact, 
consists of a hundred and ten ; as there are ten 
stories in the introduction which precedes the first 
decade. The whole work is divided into two parts, 
each of which includes five decades, ami every - 
decade, as the name implies, comprehends ten 
stories. 

The introduction contains examples of the hap¬ 
piness of connubial, and the miseries of illicit love. 
The 1st decade is miscellaneous; 2. Histories of 
amours carried on in opposition to the will of re¬ 
latives or superiors ; 3. Of the infidelity of wives 
and husbands ; 4. Of those who, laying snares for 
others, accomplish their own ruin; 5. Examples 
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of connubial fidelity in trying circumstances; 6. 
Acts of generosity and courtesy; 7. Bon mots and 
sayings; K. Examples of ingratitude ; !). Remark¬ 
able vicissitudes of fortune; 1(1. Aui di Cuvuttc- 
rin. 

C.'intbio deduces the relation of these multifa¬ 
rious tales from the sack of Home in J5—7- He 
feigns, that on account of the confusion and pesti¬ 
lence by which that, event was followed, ten ladies 
and gentlemen sailed for Marseilles, and, during 
the voyage, related stories for each other’s enter¬ 
tainment. Thus, in many external circumstances, 
t'inthio has imitated Boccaccio ; as in the escape 
from the pestilence, which is the cause of the re¬ 
lation of manj Italian novels—the number of the 
talcs—the Greek appellation bestowed on them, 
and the limitation to a particular subject during 
each day. In the tales, however, little resemblance 
can be traced. The style of t'inthio is laboured, 
while extravagance and improbability are the chief 
characteristics of his incidents. It is asserted, in 
a preface to the third edition of the Kcatommithi, 
that all the stories are founded ou fact; hut cer¬ 
tainly’ none of the Italian novels have less that 
appearance, except where he has ransacked llio 
ancient histories of Greece and Rome for horrible 
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events. At the eml of the 5th decade, the story 
of Lucretia is told of a Dalmatian lady. The 3d 
of the 8th decade, where a Scythian princess 
agrees with her sister’s husband to murder their 
consorts, and afterwards ascend the throne, by 
poisoning the old king, over whose dead body his 
guilty daughter drives her chariot, is nothing more 
than the story of Tullia and Lucius Tarquinius 
Superbus. Sometimes Cinthio has only given a 
dark and gloomy colouring to the inventions of 
preceding novelists. For example, the 4th of the 
4th decade, is just the story of Richard Minutolo 
in the Decameron, (see above, vol. ii. p. 2W>,) ex¬ 
cept that the contriver of the fraud is a villainous 
slave, instead of a gay and elegant gentleman, and 
that the lad}', on the artifice being discovered, slabs 
the traitor and herself, in place of being reconci¬ 
led to her lover, as represented by Boccaccio. 

Of the stories which arc his own invention, the 
2d tale of the 2d decade is a striking example of 
those incidents of accumulated horror and atro¬ 
city, in which Cinthio seems to have chiefly de¬ 
lighted, and which border on the ludicrous when 
carried to excess. Orbecche, daughter of Sul- 
mone, king of Persia, fell in love with a young 
Armenian, called Orontes, and for his sake refu* 
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sod Lite liand of the prince of Parfhia, who Iiad 
been selected as her husband hj- lier lather. Sui- 
mone long remained ignorant of the cause of her 
disobedience, but at last discovered that she was 
privately married to Orontes, and had two chil¬ 
dren by him. The unfortunate family escaped 
from his vengeance, and resided for nine years in 
an enemy's country. At the end of this period 
Sulmpno feigned that he had forgiven his daugh¬ 
ter, and persuaded her husband to come to the ca¬ 
pital of Persia with his two children, but, embra¬ 
ced an opportunity of making away with them at 
the tirst interview. On the an ival of his daughter, 
who followed her husband to Persia, be received 
her with apparent tenderness, and informed lier ho 
bud prepared a magnificent nuptial present. lie 
then invited her to lift a veil which concealed 
three basons. In one of these she found the head 
of her husband, and in the two others the bodies 
of her children, and the poniards with which they 
had been slain still remaining in their throats. Or- 
bocche seized the daggers, presented them to her 
father, and begged he would complete his ven¬ 
geance. The king returned them with a ghastly 
composure, assuring her that no farther revenge 
was desired by him. This sang froid, which seem¬ 
ed so ill warranted by circumstances, exasperated 
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Orbceche to sudi a degree, that she threw herself 
on her father, and forthwith despatched him. No 
other person now' remaining to he massacred, (as 
her mother and brother had been slain by Sui- 
monc, in the early part, of his reign,) she plunged 
one of the poniards into her own bosom. On this 
tale, as on several others of the Ecatommithi, the 
author himself has founded a tragedy, which is 
one of the most ancient and most esteemed in the 
Italian language. 

The j th of the lid decade, which is much in the 
same style, though more interesting and pathetic, 
has furnished Shakspcare w ith the plot of the tra¬ 
gedy of Othello. Dcsdcmona, a Venetian lady, 
being struck with admiration at the noble qualities 
of a .Moor, called Othello, married him in defiance 
of her kindred, and accompanied him to Cyprus, 
where lie had received a high command from the 
republic. The Moor's standard-bearer, or nii- 
cieni, who was a great favourite of his master, 
became enamoured of Dcsdcmona. Exasperated 
at her refusal to requite hits affection, and jealous 
of the Moor’s captain, whom he believed to be 
her favoured lover, he resolved on tile destruc¬ 
tion of both. The captain having been deprived 
of his command, for some military offence, and 
the ensign understanding that Desdemona solicit- 
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cd her husband with much earnestness for his re¬ 
storation, seized this opportunity of instilling sus¬ 
picion into the mind of the Moor. He afterwards 
stole a handkerchief which she had received front 
tier husband, and which the ensign informed 
him had been bestowed on the captain. Tile jea; 
lousy of the Moor received strength, when, on 
asking his wife for the handkerchief, he found she 
was unable to produce it, and was confirmed by 
the ensign afterwards contriving to show' it to- 
the Moor in the hands of a woman in the cap¬ 
tain’s house. Othello now resolved oil the death 
of his wife and the captain. The ensign was em¬ 
ployed in the murder of the latter: he failed in 
the attempt, hut afterwards, in concert with the 
Moor, despatched Desdemona, and pulled down 
part of the house, that it might be believed she 
had been crushed in its ruins. Soon after Othel¬ 
lo conceived a violent hatred against the ensign, 
ami deprived hint of the situation lie held. En¬ 
raged at this treatment, he revealed to the se¬ 
nate the crimes of his master, who was in conse¬ 
quence recalled from Cyprus. The torture to 
which he was brought had no effect in extorting 
a confession. Banishment, consequently, was the 
only penalty inflicted, but lie was afterwards pri¬ 
vately murdered in the place of his exile by the 
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the relations of Dcsdemona. The ensign subse¬ 
quently expired on the rack, to which he was put 
for a crime totally unconnected with the main 
subject of the novel. 

It may be remarked, that in the drama of Sliak- 
speare, Iago is not urged on, as in Cinthio, by love 
turned to hatred, but by a jealousy of the Moor 
and his own wife, and resentment at the promo¬ 
tion of Cassio. He also employs his wife to steal 
•the handkerchief, which in the novel he performs 
himself. On ibis theft the whole proof against 
Dcsdemona rests, both in the play and novel; but 
in the latter the Moor insists on seeing it in the 
captain's hands, and the ensign contrives to throw 
the Handkerchief into the possession of the cap¬ 
tain, which in the drama is the result of chance. 
The character also of the Moor is entirely the in¬ 
vention of the English poet. Sliakspeare’s noble 
Othello is in Cinthio sullen, obstinate, and cruel. 
The catastrophe, too, as was necessary for thea¬ 
trical exhibition, has been greatly altered. 

In all these important variations, Shakspeare 
lias improved on Ills original. In a few' other par¬ 
ticulars be has deviated from it with less judg¬ 
ment ; in most respects lie lias adhered with close 
imitation. The characters of Iago, Dcsdemona, 
and Cassio, are taken from Cinthio with scarcely 
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a shade of difference. The obscure hints and va¬ 
rious artifices of the villain to raise suspicion in 
the Moor, are the same in the novel and the dra¬ 
ma. That scene where Othello's jealousy is so 
much excited, by remarking the gestures of Cas- 
sio, is copied from the Italian, as also his singular 
demand of receiving ocular demonstration of the 
guilt of Desdemona. 

The 10th novel of the 5th decade has furnish¬ 
ed to Drydcn that part, of his tragedy of Amboyna 
which relates to the rape of lsabinda by Harman. 

In the 6th of the 6th decade, we are told, that 
Livia, a noble Italian matron, hail a son, who was 
unfortunately stabbed in a quarrel with a young 
man of his own age. Ilis enemy Hying from the 
officers of justice, unconsciously seeks and obtains 
refuge in the house of the mother of the deceased, 
who had not yet been informed of her sou’s fate. 
Alter she had given her word for the security of 
the fugitive, her son's dead body is brought home, 
and by the arrival of the officers in pursuit, she dis¬ 
covers that she harboured his murderer. Trom a 
strict sense of honour she refuses to deliver him 
up, and about half an hour afterwards adopts him 
in the room of the child she had lost. This sto¬ 
ry is the underplot of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Custom of the Country, where Guiomar, a widow 
' 6 
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lady of Lisbon, protects ltutilio when she suppo¬ 
sed that lie had killed her son Duarte, whom he 
had left for dead, after a scuffle in the streets. 
Don Duarte, however,reentering from his wound, 
the lady accepts ltutilio as her husband. Part of 
Cibber's comedy, Love makes a Man, is founded 
on a similar incident. 

The 5th novel of the 8th decade, which has 
suggested the comedy of Measure for Measure, is 
equally sanguinary and improbable with the story 
of the Moor. A young man of Jnsprnek is con¬ 
demned to be beheaded for having ravished ayomig 
woman in that city. His sister goes to solicit his 
pardon from the chief magistrate, who was repu¬ 
ted a man of austere virtue and rigid justice. On 
certain conditions he agrees to grant her request, 
but these being fulfilled, be presents her on the 
morning which followed her compliance with the 
corpse of her brother. The emperor Maximal ha¬ 
ving been informed of this atrocious conduct, com¬ 
mands the magistrate to marry the woman be had" 
betrayed, that she might be entitled to his wealth. 
He then orders the head of the culprit to he struck 
off; but when the sentence is on the point of ex¬ 
ecution, the bridegroom is pardoned at the inter- 
cessk® of the lady he had been forced to espouse. 
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Many stories of a villainy of this nature were cur¬ 
rent about the time that Cinthio wrote his Eca- 
toumiithi. A similar crime was, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, believed of a favourite of 
Lewis XL. of France, and in the 17th chapter of 
Stephens’ Apology for Herodotus, it. is attributed 
to the Provost do la Vouste; but there the lady 
sacrifices her honour for the sake of a husband, 
and not of a brother. Wo also read in Lipsii 
Monitact E.vempla Politico, that Charles the Hold, 
duke of Burgundy, executed one of his noblemen 
for an oll'ence of this infernal description, but pre¬ 
viously, ;ts in the novel of Cinthio, compelled hint 
to espouse the lady he hud deceived,—a story 
which is related in the Spectator, (No. '191.) A 
like treachery, as every one knows, was at one 
period attributed to Colonel Kirke. The novel of 
Cinthio passed into the tragic histories of Hellefo- 
rest; The immediate original, however, of Mea¬ 
sure for Measure, was Whetstone’s play of Pro¬ 
mos and Cassandra, published in 1578. In that 
drama the crime of the brother is softened into se- 
duction : Nor is he actually executed for his trans¬ 
gression, as a felon’s head is presented in place 
of the one required by the magistrate. The king 
being complained to”, orders the magistrate’s head 
to be struck off, and the sister begs his life, even 
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before she knows that her brother is safe. Shak- 
sjieare has adopted the alteration in the brother’s 
crime, and the substitution of the felon's head. 
The preservation of the brother's life by this de¬ 
vice might have beeu turned to advantage, as af¬ 
fording a ground for the intercession of his sister ; 
but Isabella pleads for the life of Angelo before 
she knows her brother is safe, and when she is' 
bound to him by no tie, as the duke does not order 
him .to marry Isabella. From his own imagination 
Shakspeare has added the character of Mariana, 
Angelo’s forsaken mistress, who saves the honour 
of the heroine by being substituted in her place. 
Isabella, indeed, had refused, even at her brother's 
entreaty, to give up her virtue to preserve his 
life. This is an improvement on the incidents 
of the novel, as it imperceptibly diminishes our 
sense of the atrocity of Angelo, and adds dignity 
to the character of the heroine. The secret super¬ 
intendence, too, of the duke over the whole trans¬ 
action, has a good effect, and increases our plea¬ 
sure in the detection of the villain. In the fear of 
Angelo, lest the brother should take revenge “ for 
so receiving a dishonoured life, with ransom of 
such shame,” Shakspeare has given a motive to 
conduct which, in his prototypes, is attributed to 
wanton cruelty. 
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The 9th of the 10th decade, which relates to 
an absurd competition between a Pisan general 
and his son for the reward assigned to the person 
who had performed the most gallant action against 
the enemy, is the foundation of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s tiresome tragedy the Laws of Candy. 
That drama opens with a ridiculous competition 
between Cassilane, general of Candy, and his son 
Antinous, as to which had performed the noblest 
exploit against the Venetians: the soldiers and 
senate decide in favour of the son, who thus be¬ 
comes entitled, by the laws of Candy, to claim 
whatever he chuses. He very foolishly demands 
that a huge brass statue of his father should be set 
up on the Capitol, and is persecuted by bis jea¬ 
lous parent, during the three last acts, with un¬ 
relenting cruelty. 

Of all the tragic stories of Cinthio, the only 
one truly pathetic is that of a mother who by 
mistake poisons her only son in administering a 
draught to him while siek. The death-bed scene, 
in which the father commits the boy to the care 
of his mother; the beautiful picture of maternal 
care and tenderness by which it is succeeded— 
her feverish anxiety during his illness—her heart¬ 
rending lamentations bn discovery of the fatal error 
settling on his death into a black despair, which 
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rejects till consolation, and thence, by a natural 
transition, rises to ungovernable plirensy, all wring 
the heart in a manner which leaves us to regret 
that this novelist had told so many stories of Scy¬ 
thian and Armenian tyrants, who massacre whole 
tribes and generations without exciting the small¬ 
est sympathy or emotion. 

All the tales of Cinthio, however, are not of 
the sanguinary and melancholy nature of those 
already mentioned. Some of them, though tragic 
in their commencement, have a happy conclu¬ 
sion, as the Otli of the 8th, in which the (i.Nth of 
the Cento Novellc Anticho, and the Fabliau D' un 
Roi, qui voulut faire bru’er ie fils dc son Senes¬ 
chal, is applied to a Turkish bashaw and a Chris¬ 
tian slave) see above, vol. ii. p. 220). 

The 8th of the 9th decade is the story of a wi¬ 
dow lady, who concealed a treasure in Iter house 
during the siege of Carthage. A daughter of 
the Roman soldier who had obtained this mansion 
being disappointed in love, resolved to hang her¬ 
self ; but in tying the rope she removed a beam 
which discovered the treasure, and completely 
consoled her for all misfortunes. This story was 
rred to Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure, un¬ 
der name of the Maids of Carthage. It seems 
also to have suggested the concluding incident of 
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the old ballad the Heir of Linne, and the second 
part of Lo fils de Medecin Sacan, one of Gueu- 
lette’s Contes Tartares. 

Some of the novels of Cinthio are meagre ex¬ 
amples of the generosity of the family of Este, 
and convince us that in the author’s age nothing 
was more rare than genuine liberality. The 3d of 
the 6th decade, however, is a remarkable instance 
of the continence of a duke of Ferrara, which has 
been told, in Luther’s Colloquia Mensalia, of the 
Emperor Charles V., and which I have also some¬ 
where seen related of the Chevalier Bayard. 

A few stories of this novelist are intended as 
comical. In the 3d of the 1st decade, a soldier 
travelling with a philosopher and astrologer, the 
wise men mistake their military companion for a 
silly fellow; and its they were reduced to a single 
loaf of bread, resolve to cozen him out of his 
share. They accordingly propose that it should 
belong to the person who experiences the most 
delightful dream in the course of the ensuing 
night. The soldier; who perceived their drift, 
rose while they were asleep, eat the loaf, and on 
the morrow reported this substantial incident, as 
the dream with which he liad been favoured. This 
story corresponds preoisely with the eighteenth 
tale of Petrus Alphonsus, except that in the east- 
vol. ti. 2 E 
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ern original the actors are two citizens and a 
countryman: it is also related in Historia Jescliuae 
Nazareni, a life of our Saviour, of Jewish inven¬ 
tion. From the sixteenth of Alphonsus, Cinthio 
has also derived a story (ninth of first decade,) of a 
merchant who loses a bag containing 400 crowns. 
He advertises it, with a reward to any one who 
finds it; but when brought to him by a poor woman, 
he attempts to defraud her of the promised recom- 
pence, alleging that, besides the 400 crowns, it 
contained some ducats, which he had neglected to 
specify in the advertisement, and which she must 
have purloined. The marquis of Mantua, to whom 
■the matter is referred, decides, that as it wanted 
the ducats it could not be the merchant’s, advises 
him again to proclaim his loss, and bestows on the 
poor woman the whole contents of the purse. In 
Alphonsus we have a philosopher instead of the 
marquis of Mantua: the merchant, too, pretends 
that there were two golden serpents, though he 
had only advertised the loss of one, which made 
his deceit more flagrant, as the omission was less 
probable. This story has been imitated in innu¬ 
merable tales and facetiae, both French and Ita¬ 
lian. 

The whole of the 7th decade consists of jests and 
repartees: for example—The poet Dante dining 
8 - 
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at the table of Cane Della Scala, lord of Verona, 
that prince ingeniously contrived to throw all the 
bones which had been picked at table at the feet 
of Dante, and on the table being removed affected 
the utmost amazement at the appetite of a poet 
who had left such remains. “ My lord,” replied 
Dante, “ had I been a dog (canc) you would not 
have found so many bones at my feet.” Even this 
indifferent story is not original, being copied from 
the Dantis l-’aceta Kesponsio of Poggio, which 
again is merely an application to an Italian prince 
and poet of the l-'abliau Les Deux Parasites (Le 
Grand, vol. Ill, p. 95). The notion, however, of 
this absurd, trick, is older even than the Fabliau, 
having been played, as Josephus informs us (book 
xii. c. 4), on the Jew boy Hyrcanus while seated 
at the table of Ptolemy, king of Egypt: “ And be¬ 
ing asked how he came to have so many bones 
before him, he replied, ‘ Very rightfully, my lord: 
for they are dogs that eat the flesh and bones 
together, as these thy guests have done, for there 
is nothing before them: but they are men that eat 
the flesh and cast away the bones, as I have now 
done.’ On which the king admired at his answer, 
which was so wisely made; and bid them all make 
an acclamation, as a mark of their approbation of 
his jest, which was truly a facetious one.” 
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Though both the comical and pathetic stories 
of the Ecatommithi be inferior to those introduced 
in the- Decameron, the tvork of Cinthio ends per¬ 
haps more naturally. The termination of the voy¬ 
age by the arrival at Marseilles is a better con¬ 
clusion than the return to Florence. At the end 
of the whole there is a long poetical address, in 
which Cinthio has celebrated most of his eminent 
literary contemporaries in Italy, particularly Ber¬ 
nardo Tasso— 

Cuiupaguo nmitla i! »uo seniil Pigliuolo. 

Of all Italian novelists, Cinthio appears to have 
been the greatest favourite with our old English 
dramatists. We have already seen that two of 
the most popular of Shakspeare’s plays were taken 
from his novels Beaumont , and Fletcher have 
been indebted to him for several of their plots; 
and the incidents of many scattered scenes in the 
works of these dramatists, as also of Shirley, may 
be traced to the same source. That spirit, too, of 
atrocity and bloodshed, which characterises the 
Ecatommithi, fostered in England a similar taste, 
which has been too freely indulged by our early 
tragic writers, most of whom appear to have 
agreed in opinion with the author of Les Amuse- 
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mens de Muley Bugentuf—" on auroit toujours vu 
perir dans ines tragedies non settlement les prin- 
cipaux persounages mais les gardes inemes; J’ au- 
rois egorge jusques au soufleur.” Horrible inci¬ 
dents, when extravagantly employed by the no¬ 
velist or dramatic poet, are merely an abuse of 
art, to which they are driven by indigence of ge¬ 
nius. It is easy to carry such repulsive atrocities 
to excess; but when thus accumulated, they ra¬ 
ther excite a sense of ridicule, than either terror 
or sympathy. We shudder at the murder of Dun¬ 
can and weep at the death of Zara, but we can 
scarcely refrain from laughter at the last scenes of 
the Andromana of Shirley. 

The next Italian-novelist is 


ANTON FRANCESCO GRAZZINI, 

who was commonly called II Lasca (Mullet), the 
appellation he assumed in the Academy degli 
Umidi, to which he belonged, where every mem¬ 
ber was distinguished by the name of a fish. Las¬ 
ca was spawned at Florence in the beginning of 
the 16th century, and was one of the founders of 
the celebrated acaderfiy Della Crttsca. He is said 
to have been a person of a lively and whimsical 
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disposition: he resided chiefly at the place of his 
birth, where he also died in 1583. The account 
ofhis life, written by Anton Maria Biseioni, which 
is a complete specimen of the accuracy and con¬ 
troversial minuteness of Italian biography, is pre¬ 
fixed to bis Hirne. printed at Florence in 1741. 

The novels of Grazzini arc reckoned much bet¬ 
ter than his poetry; they are accounted very lively 
and entertaining, and the style has been consider¬ 
ed by the Italian critics as remarkable for simpli¬ 
city and elegance. These tales are divided into 
three evenings (tre cene). None of these parts 
were published till long after the death of the au¬ 
thor. The second evening, containing ten stories, 
was first edited. It appeared at Florence in 1743, 
and afterwards, along with the first evening, which 
also comprehends ten stories, at Paris, though 
with the date of London, in 1756. Of the third 
part, only one tale has hitherto been published. 

In order to introduce his stories, Grazzini feighs 
that one day towards the end of January, some 
time between the years 1540 and 1550, a party of 
four young men met after dinner at the house of 
a noble and rich widow of Florence, for the pur¬ 
pose of visiting her brother, who resided there at 
the time. This widow had four young female 
relatives who lived in the house with her. A snow 
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storm coming on, the company amuse themselves 
in a court with throwing snow-balls. They after¬ 
wards assemble round the fire, and, as the storm 
increased, the gentlemen are prevailed on to stay 
to supper, and it is resolved to relate stories till 
the repast be ready. As the party had little time 
for preparation, the tales of that evening are short; 
but at separating it is agreed that they should 
meet at the distance of a week and fortnight to 
relate stories more detailed in their circumstan¬ 
ces. Although the tales are lost, or at least not 
edited, which may he presumed to have been the 
longest, those that are published are of greater 
length than most of the Italian tales. Of these, 
many consist of tricks or deceptions practised on 
fools or coxcombs, which are invariably exagge¬ 
rated and improbable. The best story in the work, 
though not free from these defects, is the first of 
the second evening, which turns on the extreme 
resemblance of a peasant to a rich fool, who re¬ 
sided in his neighbourhood, and who is accident¬ 
ally drowned while they are fishing together. The 
peasant equips himself in the clothes which his 
companion had left on the bank of the river when 
he went in to dive for fish, and runs to the near¬ 
est house, calling, help for the poor countryman. 
WhCn the body is found, it passes for the corpse 
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of the rustic, who assumes the manners of the de¬ 
ceased, takes possession of his house, and enjoys 
this singular heirship till death, without disco¬ 
vering the imposture to any one except his wife, 
with whom he again performs the marriage cere¬ 
mony. The relatives of the deceased are not 
surprised that their kinsman should espouse the 
widow of a peasant, but are astonished at those 
gleams of intelligence which occasionally burst 
forth iu spite of counterfeited stupidity. Stories 
of tin's nature are not uncommon in fiction, and 
have all probably had their origin in the Menech- 
mi of Plautus. Idiots seem to have been the fa¬ 
vourite heroes of Grazzini: he has another story 
taken from one of the Fabliaux, or perhaps from 
Poggio’s Mortuus Loquens, of a fool, who is per¬ 
suaded by his wife that he is dead. He suffers hint- 
self to be carried out for interment, but springs up 
on bearing himself disrespectfully mentioned by 
some one who witnessed the funeral. The ninth 
of the second night coincides with the seventh of 
Firenzuola, and the tenth of the same evening with 
a tale of Fortini. The last story contains an ac¬ 
count of a cruel, and by no means ingenious, trick 
practised by Lorenzo de Medicis on a physician 
of Florence. > 
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ORTENSIO LANDO, 

a Milanese gentleman, was author of fourteen 
tales, inserted in his Varii Componimcnti, printed 
at Venice, 1552, 8vo. The Italian writers inform 
us, that he early adopted the opinions of Luther, 
abandoned his country, and sought refuge in Ger¬ 
many'. Little more is known concerning the inci¬ 
dents of the life of this heretical novelist. With 
regard to his tales, the author himself acquaints 
us that, he imitated Boccaccio, which is the great 
boast of the novelists who wrote in the middle and 
towards the close of the Kith century; and of this 
'resemblance they are as anxious to persuade their 
readers, as their predecessors had been to testify 
the truth and originality of their stories. 

The chief excellence of the tales of Lando is 
said to consist in the grace and facility of the 
diction in which they are clothed. The 13th, 
however, though it wants the merit of originality, 
being taken from the fabliau of La Houce partie, 
published by Barbazan, possesses, I think, intrin¬ 
sic excellence. A Florentine merchant, who had 
been extremely rich; becoming sickly and feeble; 

f of any service to his family. 
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in spite of his intercessions, was sent by his son to 
the hospital. The cruelty of this conduct made a 
great noise in the city, and the son, more from 
shame than affection, dispatched one of his own 
children, who was about six years of age, with a 
couple of shirts to his grandfather. On his return 
he was asked by his parent if he had executed the 
commission. “ I have only taken one shirt,” re¬ 
plied lie. “ Why so ?” asked the father. “ I have 
kept the other,” said the child,” for the time when 
I shall send you to the hospital.” This answer 
had the effect of despatching the unnatural son to 
beg his father’s pardon, and to conduct him home 
from his wretched habitation. 


GIOVAN FRANCESCO STRAPAROLA 

is not one of the most esteemed Italian novel¬ 
ists, but none of them are more curious for illus¬ 
trating the genealogy of fiction. Straparola was 
born at Carravaggio, but resided chiefly at Venice. 
The first part of his work, which he has been 
pleased to entitle Tredeci piacevoli notte, was 
printed at Venice in 1550, 8vo,' and the second 
part at the same place, 1554. 1 These were followed 
by four editions, comprehending the whole work. 
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The stories amount in all to seventy-four, and 
are introduced by the fiction of a princess and her 
father being reduced' to a private - station, and 
attaching to themselves a select party of friends, 
who, for the sake of recreation, and to enjoy the 
cool air, as it was summer, entertain each other 
during night with relating stories. 

Straparola has borrowed copiously from pre¬ 
ceding authors. Thus the .‘id of 1st night resem¬ 
bles the story Des Trois Larrons, in the Fabliaux 
(see above, vol. II. p. 2(X)). 

4th of 1st. Is from the 1st of 10th of the Peco- 
rone, which has already been mentioned as the 
origin of Chaucer’s Man ofLawe’sTale (see above, 
vol. II. p. 383). 

2d of 2d. Is from 2d of 2d of the Pecorone, or 
Les Deux Changeurs, in the Fabliaux (see above, 
vol. II. p. 372). 

' 3d of 2d. Is nothing more than an old mytholo¬ 
gical tale, though the metamorphosis it describes 
is a little less elegant than that of Daphne or 
Lodona. 

4th of 2d. Machiavel and Brevio’s story of Bel- 
fagor (see above, vol. II. p. 411). 

1st of 4th. That part where the Satyr laughs 
at an old man in It » attending the funeral of a 
child, whom 1 to be his own, but who 
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was, in fact, the son of the chaplain officiating at 
tlic ceremony, is from the romance of Merlin. 

2(1 of 4 tli. From the Ordeal of the Serpent, in 
the romance of Vergilius (see above, vol. II. p. 13S). 

4 th of 4th. Is from 2d of 1st of the Pecorone, 
already pointed out as the origin of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, &c. (see above, vol. II. p. 369). 

3(1 of .Ith. The Fabliau ofLes Trois Bosses. 

1st. of 6th. The first part is Poggio’s Nasi Sup- 
plcmentuni. The second part, which relates to 
tile reprisal of the husband, is from La Peclie do 
1’ Anneau, the 3d story of the Cent Nouvclles 
Nouvelles, which had been written in France be¬ 
fore this time. 

3d of 7th. From the 195th of Sacchetti (sec 
above, vol. II. p. 300). 

2d of 3th. From Fabliau La Dame qui fut Es- 
coliee. 

4th of 8th. Is the 95th of the Cento Novelle 
Antiche, where a wine merchant, who sold his 
wine half mixed with water, miraculously loses 
the half of his gains. 

6th of 8th. Is merely an expansion of the Cli- 
tella, one of Poggio’s Facetiae. 

2d of 9th. where the prince of Hungary,‘being 
in love with a woman of infeiior condition, is sent 
by his father to travel, and finding on his return 
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that she is married, expires by her side, and his 
mistress also dies of grief, is precisely the 8th of 
4th day of the Decameron. 

3d of 9th. An adventure of Tristan’s in Ireland 
applied to an Italian prince. 

3d of 10th. Is the common story of a lady freed 
by her favourite knight, when on the point of be¬ 
ing devoured by a monster. 

5th of J2th. from 1st of 10th of the Decame¬ 
ron (see above, vol. 11. p. 338). 

1st of 13th. Is the Insanus Sapiens, the 2d story- 
in 1’oggio’s Facetiae. 

2d of 13th. Ik from the 1st of Soz/.ini, an ob¬ 
scure Italian novelist of the loth century. A 
certain person having purchased some capons from 
a peasant, tells him that he will receive payment 
from a friar, to jEhom he conducts him. When 
they are admitted to the holy man, the purchaser 
whispers in his ear, that the countryman had come 
to confess his sins; and then says aloud, that the 
priest will attend to him instantly. The peasant 
supposing that his debtor spoke of the money he 
owed for the capons, allows him to depart with¬ 
out paying their price ; but on holding out his 
baud to rective it, he is desired to kneel down by- 
the eonfc • igiatcly crosses himself 

and comm- £er. 
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Straparola, however, has levied his heaviest 
contributions on the eighty novels of Jerome Mor- 
lini, a work written in Latin, and printed at Na¬ 
ples in 1620,4to, but now almost utterly unknown, 
as there was but one edition, and even of this im¬ 
pression most of the copies were deservedly com¬ 
mitted to the flames soon after the publication: 
there has been lately, however, a reprint at Paris 
from one of the copies still extant. Many of the 
tales of Struparola are closely imitated, and the 
last thirteen are literally translated from the Latin 
of Morlini. One of these is the common story of 
a physician, who said that the whole practice of 
physic consisted in three rules,—to keep the feet 
warm, the head cool, and to feed like the beasts, 
that is, according to nature. 

But although Straparola ha# copied largely 
from others, no one has suggested more to his 
successors. His work seems to have been a per¬ 
fect storehouse for future Italian novelists, and the 
French authors of fairy and oriental tales. The 1st 
tale, which was itself partly suggested by the 52d 
of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, and was sepa¬ 
rately published in the 16th century, is the origin 
of the second of the Tartar Tales, Sinadab fils de 
Medecin Sacan. Fontaine’t Faiseur d’ oreilles ct 
racommodeur de moules, is from the first half of 
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the 1st of 6th. The last part of the 1st of 8th is 
the often-repeated story (let up and bar the Door. 
In the conclusion of this tale of Straparola, there 
is a dispute between a husband and his wife who 
should shut the door. A stranger comes in, and 
uses unsuitable familiarities with the wife, who 
reproaches her husband with his patience, and is 
in consequence obliged to shut the door, accord¬ 
ing to agreement. The 2d of 8th may have sug¬ 
gested the Eeole des Maris of Molierc, where 
two guardians, who are brothers, bring up their 
wards on different systems of education, the one 
on a rigid, and the other on a more lax system. 
The .5th of 8th is the origin of. Annin’s Italian 
Tailor and his Boy, printed in 1609. 

It is chiefly, however, as being the source of 
those fairy tales which were so prevalent in France 
in the commencement of the 18th century, that 
the Nights of Straparola are curious in tracing 
the progress of fiction. The northern elves had 
by this time got possession of Scotland, and per¬ 
haps of England, but the stories concerning their 
more brilliant sisterhood of the East, were con¬ 
centrated, in the middle of the 16th century, 
in the tales of St->parola. Thus, for example, 
the fid of th^h v'a complete fairy tale. A 
courtier jti itiwE/Vl Provino overheard the 
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conversation of three sisters, one of whom said, 
that if married to the king’s butler she would 
satisfy the royal household with a cup of wine; 
the second, that if united to the chamberlain she 
would weave webs of exquisite fineness; the third, 
that if the king espoused her she would bring him 
three children, with golden hair, and a star on their 
forehead. This conversation being reported at 
court, the king is so much delighted with the fancy 
of having children of this description that he mar¬ 
ries the youngest sister. The jealousy of the queen- 
mother and the remaining sisters being excited 
by her good fortune, when the queen in due time 
gives birth to two sous and a daughter, they sub¬ 
stitute three puppies in their place, and throw 
the children into the stream ; they are preserved, 
however, by a peasant, who is soon enriched by 
their golden locks, and the pearls they shed in¬ 
stead of tears. Having grown up they come to the 
capital, and the sisters, discovering who they are, 
resolve on their destruction. These women ingra¬ 
tiate themselves with the princess, and persuade 
her to send her brothers on a dangerous expedi¬ 
tion, of which the object is to find the beautifying 
water, which, after many perils, they acquire by 
directions of a pigeon; and the singing apple, 
which they obtain by being clothed in enchanted 
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vestments, which fright away the monster by whom 
the tree was guarded. But in their attempts, to 
gain the singing bird they arc retarded by being 
themselves converted into statues. The princess, 
however, arrives at the spot and takes the bird 
captive, by whose means they are disenchanted, 
and finally informed concerning their parentage. 
In whatever way it may have come to Straparala, 
this is precisely the story of the Princess Parizade, 
which forms the last of the Arabian Nights En¬ 
tertainments, where a queen is promoted in the 
same manner as in Straparola, and persecuted in 
the same manner by the jealousy of sisters, whose 
last effort is persuading the young Princess Pari¬ 
zade to insist on her brothers procuring for her 
use the talking bird, the singing tree, and golden 
water. Madame D’ AuInoy’sT'airy tale of Belle 
Etoile has been copied either from the Arabian or 
Italian story. Indeed all the best fairy tales of 
that lady, as well as most others which compose 
the Cabinet des Fees, are mere translations from 
the Nights of Strapafola. The 1st-of‘id is Mad: 
D’ Aulnoy's Prince Marcassin, and 1st of 3d is 
her Dauphin. In the 3d of the :!d a beautiful 
princess, called Bianeabella, is married to the king 
of Naples; but while t he is absent prosecuting a 
voi., u. 2 F 
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war, his stepmother sends her to a desart, while 
her own daughter personates Biancabella on the 
king’s return. The queen is succoured by a fairy, 
to whom she had shown kindness while in the 
-shape of a fawn: by her means she is at length 
restored to her husband, and the guilty punished. 
This is the well-knOwm story of Blanchebclle, in 
the Illustres Fees. That of Fortunio, in the same 
collection, is from the 4th of the .‘id, where the 
departure of Fortunio from the house of his pa¬ 
rents—the judgment he pronounces—the power 
of metamorphosis which he in consequence receives 
—his transformation into a bird—his mode of ac¬ 
quiring the princess in marriage—the whole of his 
adventure in the palace of the Syrens, and final 
escape from that enchanted residence, are pre¬ 
cisely the same as’in the well-known tale of For¬ 
tunio. The 1 st of the 5th is the fairy tale of I’rinee 
(iucrini, and the 1 st of the 11th is the Maitre Chat, 
or Chat Botte, of Perrault, well known to every 
child in this country by the name of Puss in Boots. 
Straparola’s cat, however, is not. booted, and the 
concluding adventure of the castle is a little dif¬ 
ferent : in the Italian tale, the real proprietor, 
who was absent, dies on his way home, so that Con¬ 
stantine is not disturbed in his possession ; but in 
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the Maitre Chat, the Cat persuades the Ogre, to 
whom it belonged, to change himself into a mouse, 
and thus acquires the privilege of devouring him. 
The 1st of -l th, ‘2d of 5th, 1st of 7th and ,5th of 
<Sth, are all in the same style; and some of them 
may perhaps be more particularly mentioned when 
we come’to treat of the fairy tales which were so 
prevalent in France early in the INth century. 

Hut while the Nights of Straparola arc thus cu¬ 
rious in illustrating the transmission and progress 
of fiction, few of them deserve to he analyzed on 
account of their intrinsic merit. The second of 
the seventh night, however, is a romantic story, 
and places in a striking light the violence of the 
amorous and revengeful passions of Italians. Be¬ 
tween the main-land of llagusa and an island at 
some distance, stood a rock entirely surrounded by 
the sea. On this barren cliff there was no build¬ 
ing,except a church, and a small cottage inhabited 
by a young hermit, who came to seek alms some¬ 
times at llagusa, but more frequently at the island. 
There he is seen and admired by a young woman, 
confessedly the most beautiful of the inhabitants. 
As she is neither dilatory nor ceremonious in com¬ 
municating her sentiments, and as the hermit liad 
received from her beauty corresponding impres- 
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sions, nothing blit a favourable opportunity' is 
wanting to consummate their happiness. With 
consistent frankness of conduct, she requests her 
lover to place a lamp in the window of his cot¬ 
tage at a certain hour of the night, and promises 
that, if thus guided, she will swim to the hermit¬ 
age. Soon as she spied the signal, she.departed 
on this marine excursion, and arrived at the love- 
lighted mansion of the recluse. From his cell, to 
which she was conducted, she returned, undisco¬ 
vered, at the approach of dawn ; and, emboldened 
by impunity, repeatedly availed herself of the 
beacon. At length she was remarked by some 
boatmen, who had nearly fished her up, and who 
informed her brothers of her amphibious dispo¬ 
sition, the spot to which she resorted, and their 
suspicion of the mode by which she was direct¬ 
ed. Her kinsmen forthwith resolve on her death. 
The youngest brother proceeds in twilight to- the 
rock, and, in order that the- signal might not. 
be displayed, implores for that night the hos¬ 
pitality of the hermit. On the same evening the 
elder brothers privately leave their house in a 
boat, with a concealed light and a pole. Having 
rowed to that part of the deep which washed the 
hermitage, they placed the light on the pole. Their 
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sister, who appears to have been ever watchful, 
departed from the island. When the brothers 
heard her approach, they slipped away through 
the water, and as the pole was fastened to the 
boat, they drew the light along with them. Tile 
poor wretch, who in .the dark saw no other object, 
followed the delusion to the main sea, in which it 
was at length extinguished. Three days afterwards 
her body was washed ashore on the rock, where it 
was interred by her lover. Thus, adds the appro¬ 
ving novelist, the reputations of the brothers and 
the sister were equally and at once preserved. 

The first part of this tale was probably suggest¬ 
ed by the classical fable of Hero and I.eandcr. It 
is the subject of a poem by Bernard le (lentil, en¬ 
titled Euphros'me et Melidor. 


BANDELLO, 

who, in this country at least, is the best known 
of all the Italian novelists except. Boccaccio, was 
bom in the neighbourhood of Tortona. He resi¬ 
ded for some time at Milan, where he composed 
a number of his novels, but, wearied with the tu¬ 
mults and revolutions of that state, he retired, in 
1584, to a village in the vicinity of Agcu in France. 
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I lore lie revised and added to his novels, which 
some friends had recovered front the hands of the 
soldics who burned his house at Milan. In 1.550 
he was raised by Francis 1. to the bishopric of 
Agen, where be died in 151)2. His tales were first 
published at I.ncca, 1.551', Ito In the complete 
editions of Handelio, the work is divided into four 
parts, the first, second, and third parts containing 
fifty-nine stories, and the fourth twenty-eight. 
The whole are dedicated to Ippolita Sforza, though 
she died before tiieir publication, because it was 
at her desire that the work was originally under¬ 
taken. Besides this general dedication, each no¬ 
vel is addressed to some I'u/nroso Signore or C'hia- 
risxintn Signora, and ill this introduction the no¬ 
velist generally explains how lie came to a know¬ 
ledge of the event he is about to relate. He usu¬ 
ally declares that he heard it told in company, 
mentions the name of the teller, details the con¬ 
versation by w hich it was introduced, and pretends 
to report it, as far as bis memory serves, in the 
exact words of his authority. 

The novels of Handelio have been blamed for 
negligence and impurity of style. Of this the au¬ 
thor appears to have been sensible, and repeatedly 
apologizes for his defects in elegance of diction. 
“ lo non son Toscano, ne bene intendo la proprieta 
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diquella lingua; an?.! mi confessoLombardo.” This 
is the reason, perhaps, why the tales of Banilello 
have been less popular in Italy than in foreign 
countries, where, as we shall now find, they have 
been much read and imitated. 

Part I.!). From the Fabliau du Chevalier qui 
eonfessa sa femme. For the various transmigra¬ 
tions of this story, (see above, vol. ii. p. 305.) 

21. A Bohemian nobleman has a magic picture, 
which, by its colour, shows the fidelity or aberra¬ 
tions of his spouse. This is the origin of Massin¬ 
ger’s fanciful play of the Picture, where Mathias, 
a knight of Bohemia, receives a similar present 
from the scholar Baptista. The manner in which 
two Hungarian gentlemen attempt to seduce the 
lady in her husband’s absence, and the contrivance 
by which she repulses both, are the same in the 
novel and the drama. Massinger, however, has 
added the temptation held forth to the husband 
by the queen. 

The incident which relates to the Picture is 
probably of oriental origin. In the history of 
Zeyn Alasnam, in the Arabian Nights, the king 
of the genii gives that prince a mirror, which re¬ 
flected the representation of the woman whose 
chastity he might wash to ascertain. If the glass 
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remained pure she was immaculate ; but, if on the 
contrary, it became sullied, she had not been al¬ 
ways unspotted, or had ceased to desire being 
so. From the cast this magical contrivance was 
introduced into many early romances of the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and thence, by a 
natural transition, found its way into the novels of 
Bandello. 

22. L the origin of Shakspeare’s Much Ado 
about Nothing, and is the longest tale in the work 
of Bandello. The deception, which forms the 
leading incident, is as old as the romance of Ti- 
rante the White, but was probably suggested to 
the Italian novelist by a story in the Orlando Fu- 
rioso. In the fifth canto of that poem, the duke 
of'Albany is enamoured of Gineura, daughter of 
the king of Scotland. This princess, however, 
being prepossessed in favour of an Italian lover, 
the duke has recourse to stratagem to free himself 
from this dangerous rival. Fie persuades the wait- 
ingrmaid of Gineura to disguise herself for one 
night in the attire of her mistress, and in this garb 
to throw down a ladder from the window, by which 
he might asaend into the chamber of Gineura. 
The duke had previously so arranged matters that 
the Italian beheld in concealment this scene, so 
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painful to a lover. Gineura is condemned to death 
for the imaginary transgression, and is only saved 
by tlie opportune arrival of the paladin Hinahlo, 
who declares himself the champion of the accused 
princess. ’ 

In the tale of Bandello, which is evidently bor¬ 
rowed from the Orlando, Lionalo, a gentleman of 
Messina luid a daughter named Fenicia, who was 
betrothed to Timbreo de Cardona, a young man 
of the same city. . GirondO, a disappointed lover 
of the young lady, having resolved to prevent the 
marriage, sends a confident to Timbreo to warn 
him of the disloyalty of his mistress, and offers 
that night to show him a stranger scaling her 
chamber window. Timbreo accepts the invitation, 
and in consequence sees the hired servant of Gi- 
rondo, in the dress of a gentleman, ascend a ladder, 
and enter-the house of Lionuto. Stung with rage 
and jealousy, he next morning accuses his inno¬ 
cent mistress to her father, and rejects the alliance. 
Fenicia, on hearing this intelligence, sinks down 
in a swoon. This is followed by a dangerous ill¬ 
ness, which gives her father an opportunity of pre¬ 
venting reports injurious to her fame by pretend¬ 
ing she is dead. She is accordingly sent to the 
country, and her funeral rites are celebrated iu 
, Messina. Girondo, struck with remorse at having 
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occasioned her death, now confesses his villainy to 
Timbreo, after which they proceed together to 
make the requisite apologies.to her family. The 
sole penance which the father imposes on Timbreo 
is, that he should espouse a lady of his selection, 
. and that he should not demand to see her previ¬ 
ous to the performance of the bridal ceremony. 
At the nuptial festival, Timbreo, instead of the 
lietf bride lie awaited, is presented with the inno¬ 
cent and much-injured 1'enicia. That part of 
Much Ado about Nothing, which relates to Hero, 
though it came to Shakspeare through the me¬ 
dium of the histories of Belleforest, bears a stri¬ 
king resemblance to this novel. In the comedy, 
as in the tale, the scene is laid at Messina, and 
the father’s name is Lconato. Claudio is about 
to be married to Hero, but Don John attempts to 
prevent the match. He consults with a villainous 
confederate, who undertakes to scale Hero's win¬ 
dows in the sight of Claudio. The lover having 
been witness to this scene, promulgates the infa¬ 
my of Hero. She faints on hearing of the accu¬ 
sation : sho is believed dead, and her funeral rites 
are celebrated. The treachbry being accidentally 
detected, Leonato insists that Claudio should mar¬ 
ry his niece, instead of his deceased daughter, but 
at the marriage the destined bride proves to be 
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Ilcro. Notwithstanding this general resemblance, 
the English poet has deviated from liis original in 
three striking alterations. In the first place, Don 
John is merely anxious to prevent the match front 
spleen,and hatred towards Claudio, while in the 
talc the villain is entirely actuated by a passion 
for the bt'itle. Secondly the device by which the 
jealousy of the lover is awakened, is carried far¬ 
ther in Much Ado about Nothing that! in Baudello; 
in the former the friend of Don John persuades 
the waiting-maid of Hero to personate her mistress 
at the window, a stratagem resorted to in the sto¬ 
ry of Geneura in the Orlando, which shows that 
Shakspeare had not exclusively borrowed front 
Bamlello. Lastly, in the comedy the deceit is not 
discovered by the voluntary confession of the 
traitor, but is detected by a watchman on the 
street overhearing tire associate of the principal 
villain relating t<) bis friend the success of the 
stratagem, by way of conversation. In the two 
first deviations the dramatist, I think, has impro¬ 
ved on his original, but in the third has altered to 
the worse. A similar story with that in the De¬ 
cameron and Much Ado about Nothing, occurs 
in Spenser’s Faery Queene (lb 2. c. 4.) There 
jy,> a, in the course of his adventures, meets with 
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a squire,-who relates to him that a false friend be¬ 
ing enamoured of the same mistress with himself, 
had instilled suspicions into his mind, which he 
had afterwards confirmed by treacherously exhi¬ 
biting himself disguised as a groom at an amorous 
interview with a waiting-maid, whom he had per¬ 
suaded to assume the dress of her mistress Clari- 
bella. See also the Oth novel of the introduction 
to the tales oT Cinthio. 

23. A girl kisses her nurse's eye to allow her 
lover to escape unseen : This is from the 8th tale 
of Petrus Alphonsus. 

25. Story of the architect and his son, who rob 
the king’s treasury. (See above, vol. ii. p. 379.) 

29. Common story of a simple fellow who thinks 
a sermon is entirely addressed to himself. 

42. A gentleman of Vulentia privately espouses 
a woman of low birth ; he long delays to make the 
marriage public, and she at length ascertains that 
he is about to be united to a lady of high rank. 
Soon after the celebration of,the nuptials, she 
pretends to have forgiven this breaeli of faith, and 
persuades him to come one night to her house, 
where, when he has fallen asleep, she binds, him 
with ropes, by aid and counsel of a female Slave, 
aud after subjecting him to the most frightful mu- - 
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tilation, plunges a dagger in Ills heart. This is 
the origin of Beaumont and Fletc her's Triumph 
of Death, the third of their Four Plays in One, 
where Laval!, the lustful heir of the duke of An¬ 
jou, having abandoned his wile Gabriella, for a 
new bride, is enticed to her house by contrivance 
of her servant Mary, and is there murdered while 
under the influence of a sleeping potion. 

57. A king of Morocco, while engaged in the 
chase, is separated from his attendants, and loses 
his way. He is received and hospitably entertained 
by a fisherman, who, ignorant of the quality of his 
visitor, treats him with considerable freedom, hut 
is loud in his praises of the king. Next morning 
the rank of Ills guest is revealed to the fisherman 
by the arrival of those courtiers who had accompa¬ 
nied their monarch in the chase. A similar occur¬ 
rence is related in the Fabliaux, as well as many 
of the old English ballads, and probably had its 
origin in some adventure of the Caliph Haroun 
Alrascliid. The tale of Bandello is the origin of 
Le Roi et le Fermier of M. Sedaine. 

Part II. 9. Story of Romeo and Juliet. (See 
above, vol. ii. p. 396.) 

Pietro, a favourite of Alessandro do Me- 
earried off the daughter of a miller, who soon 
proceeded to Florence, and complained of 
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this violence to the duke. Alessandro went, a* 
on u visit to the house of his favourite, and asked 
to survey the different apartments. The latter 
excused himself from showing one of the smaller 
rooms. The door, however, being at length burst 
open, and the girl discovered, the duke compelled 
him to marry her, on pain of losing his head. 
That part of Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy 
The Maid in the Mill, which relates to Otranto 
and Florimel, the supposed daughter of the miller 
Frauio, is founded on the above novel. 

35. Is the same story with the plot of the Mys¬ 
terious Mother of Horace Walpole, and the thir¬ 
tieth talc of the Queen of Navarre. The first part 
of this story had been already told in the 23d 
novel of Massuecio. The second part, which 
relates to the marriage, only occurs in Bandello 
and the Queen of Navarre. It is not likely, how¬ 
ever, that the French or Italian novelists borrow¬ 
ed from one another. The (ales of Bandello were 
first published in 1551, and as the Queen of Na¬ 
varre died in 1549, it is improbable that she had 
an opportunity of seeing them. On the other 
hand, the work of the queen was not printed till 
1558, nine years after her death, so it is not likely 
that any part of it was copied by Bandello, whose 
tales had been edited some years before. It may, 
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therefore, be presumed that some current tradi¬ 
tion furnished both with the'horrible incident they 
report. Indeed Bandcllo declares in the introduc¬ 
tion to tlie tale, that it happened in Navarre, and 
was told to him by a lady of that country. In 
Luther's Colloijuia Mensalia, under the article 
Auricular Confession, it is said to have occurred 
at Erfurt, in Germany. It is also related in the 
eleventh chapter of Byshop’s Blossoms, and in 
L’ luceste Innocent, a novel by Dos Fontaines, 
published 1G3S. Julio de Medrano, an old Spa¬ 
nish writer of the Kith century, says that he heard 
a similar story when he was in the Bourbonnois, 
where the inhabitants showed him the house in 
which the parties had lived, and repeated to him 
. this epitaph, which was inscribed on their tomb:— 

Cy-ght la fillet, cy-gist lr pere, 
l v--iu la scour, cy-gist le frerej 
Cy-gist la femme, et le mary, 
lit si o' y a que deux corps icy. 

Mr Walpole disclaims having had any know¬ 
ledge of the tale of the Queen of Navarre or Ban- 
tlello at the time he wrote his drama. Its plot, 
he says, was suggested by a story he had heard 
| very young, of a lady, who, under uncom- 
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mon agonies of mind, waited on Archbishop Til- 
lotson, hivealed her crime, and besought bis coun¬ 
sel in what manner she should act., as the fruit of 
her horrible artifice had lately been married to 
her son, neither party being aware of the relation 
that subsisted betu ixt them. The prelate charged 
her never to let her son or daughter know what had 
passed. For herself he bade her almost despair. 
The dramatist has rather added to the horror and 
improbability of this tale, than mellowed it by 
softer shades ; but his poem deserves much praise 
for strong expression, and powerful delineation of 
monastic cruelty and fraud. 

titi. lias usually been accounted the origin of 
Mia. spearc's Twelfth Night. The rudiments, how¬ 
ever, of the story of Bandello may be found in 
Cinthio. In the Ecatommithi of that, author, a 
gentleman falling under the displeasure of the king 
of Naples, leaves that country with his two child¬ 
ren, a hoy and girl, who had a striking resemblance 
t,6 each other. The vessel in which they had de¬ 
parted is shipwrecked, and the father is supposed 
to be lost, but the two children get safe to shore, 
and are brought up unknown to each other by two 
different persons who resided near the coast. The 
girl, when she grqws up, falls in love with a young 
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man, and, by the intervention of an old woman, 
goes to serve him in the garb of a page, and is 
mistaken by her master for her brother, who had 
formerly been in his service, but had eloped in 
female disguise, to prosecute an intrigue in the 
neighbourhood. In Bandello the circumstances arc 
move developed than in Cintbiu, and bear a closer 
re; emblaucc to the drama. An Italian merchant 
had l wo children, a boy and girl, so like in personal 
appearance, that when dressed in a similar man¬ 
ner, they could hardly be distinguished by their 
parents. The boy was lost in the sack of Rome 
by the-Imperialists, being carried off by a German 
soldier. After this event, the lather went with his 
daughter to reside at Aix, in Savoy. When the girl 
grows up, she has a lover of whom she is deeply ena¬ 
moured, hut who afterwards forsakes her. At this 
time her father being absent on business, and her 
faithless lover having lately lost a favourite attend¬ 
ant, by the intervention of her nurse she is received 
into his service in disguise of a page. She soou 
obtains the confidence of her master, and is cm-, 
ployed by him to propitiate the rival who had 
supplanted her in his affections. This lady falls in 
love with the disguised emissary. Meanwhile the 
brother having obtained his liberty by the deallt 
vol. ii. 2 
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of his German master, comes in search of his 
father to Aix, where he is seen and courted by the 
female admirer of his sister, who, deceived by the 
resemblance, mistakes him for the object of her 
attachment. At length, by the arrival of the fa¬ 
ther, the whole mystery is cleared up. The lover 
returns to the mistress he had forsaken, and who 
had suffered so much for his sake, while the bro¬ 
ther more than supplies his sister’s place with her 
fair admirer. The disguise of the young lady, 
which is the basis of this talc, and the plot of 
Twelfth Night, is not improbable in the former, 
as it was assumed with the view of recalling the 
affections of a lover; but Viola, separated from 
lier brother in a storm, and driven on an unknown 
coast, forms the wild project of engaging the af¬ 
fections of the duke, to whose person she was a 
• stranger, and whose heart she understood was de¬ 
voted to another. Influenced by no passion nor 
motive, she throws off the decorum of her sex, 
and serves the destined husband of Olivia in an 
useless and unworthy disguise. The love, too, of 
the duke’s mistress for the disguised Viola, is more 
improbable from the circumstances of her situa¬ 
tion and temper, than the passion of the Catella 
pf the ’novelist. In Bandello, the brother has an 
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object in coming to Aix, where bis father and sister 
resided, but jt is difficult tp assign a motive-for 
Sebastian’s journey to Illyria. It is also more 
likely, us in the novel, that a lover should return 
to a mistress he had forsaken, on receiving a 
striking instance of fidelity and tenderness, than 
that the duke should abandon a woman he pas¬ 
sionately adored, and espouse a stranger, of whose 
sex he had hitherto been ignorant, and who had' 
not even love to plead as tin excuse for her trails-, 
gression of the bounds of decorum 1 A lady dis¬ 
guised in boy’s clothes, and serving her lover as 
a page, or otherwise, for the interests of her love, 
is one of the most common incidents in the Ita¬ 
lian novels and our early British dramas. Besides 
Twelfth Night, and the Two Gentlemen of Ve¬ 
rona, it is the foundation of Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher’s l’hilaster, Shirley’sGrateful Servant, School 
of Compliment, Maid's Revenge, &c. 

Part III. 41. Story common in our English jest- 
books, of a Spaniard who asks part of a dinner for 
himself, giving his name at full length, and is told 
there are not provisions for so many people. In 
the English story I think he asks lodging. 


> Slmkspcare Illustrated, voi. II. 
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4(>. Is the most obscene story In Bandello, or 
perhaps in the whole series of It alias novels, yet 
it is said in the introduction, to have been related 
by Xavagero to the princess of Mantua and 
duchess of Urbino. 

47. Is from 4th of §th of Boccaccio. 

JO. An Italian count, who had long doubted of 
bis wife’s fidelity, at length becomes assured of 
her constancy from her assiduous attendance du¬ 
ring a long sickness, which had in fact bfcen crea¬ 
ted by a poison she had administered. Being 
at length informed, however, by a domestic, that 
his wife embraced the opportunity of his confine¬ 
ment from illness to receive the visits of a lover, 
be is enabled to detect them together, and sa¬ 
crifices both to his resentment. This tale is the 
first part of LaTorce d’ Amitie, .a story introdu¬ 
ced by Le Sage in his Diahlc Boiteux. 

Part IV. 17. Marquis of Ferrara prepares a 
mock execution, and the victim of this villainous 
jest expires from apprehension.. A similar effect 
of terror forms the subject of M,iss Baillie’s play 
of the Dream, which is the second of her tragedies 
on Fear. 

The ancestors of 
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NICOLAO GRAKUCCI,* 

being of the Guelph faction, were expelled from 
Lucca in the beginning of the 14th century, but 
afterwards returned and spread out into numerous 
branches, through {iie various states of Italy. It 
is from the circumstances of his family Hint this 
novelist deduces the origin of his stories, as he 
informs the reader,- that being at Sienna in LOGS’, 
lie went to the .neighbouring town of Pienza, to 
enquire if there were any descendants of the Gra- 
nueci settled there. He was conducted by two of 
the inhabitants to an abbey in the vicinity, and 
after, his arrival, was carried to see the Villa do 
Trojano, by one of the monks'' who, on the 
way, related a number of tales, of which at part* 
ing he presented a compendium, in writing: and 
from this BIS. Granneci asserts, that lie after¬ 
wards formed his work, which was published 
at Venice, 1574. The 5th story of Granucoi is 
from the 1 st of Petrus Alphonsus. A son boasts 

* La piaccvol notte c licto giurno, opera morale di -\i- 
eoluo Graoucci di Lucca. 
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of the number of hisfriends to his father, who ad¬ 
vises him to try them, by putting a dead calf in a 
sack, and pretending that it is the corpse of a per¬ 
son he had murdered. When he asks his friends to 
assist him in concealing it, ‘they unanimously de¬ 
cline doing any thing in the matter, but the ser¬ 
vice is undertaken by the sole friend of whom the 
father boasted. This story is older even than 
Alphonsus; I think it is of classical origin, and 
has been somewhere told of Dionysius of Syra¬ 
cuse and his son. Another story of Granucci is 
from the fabliau Du cure qui posa une pierre. 


ASCANTO MORI DA CENO* 

was a Mantuan,, and passed his life in the service 
of the princes of Gonzaga, one of whom he fol¬ 
lowed to Hungary, when he went to attend the 
Emperor Maximilian in the wars against Solyman. 
He was an intimate friend of Torquato Tasso, and 
a curious extract from a letter addressed to him 
by that poet is given in Black’s Life of Tasso 
(vol. II. p. 194). Ceno’s novels, which are fifteen 


! Prima parte dell’ noVelle di Ascanio Mori da Cene. 
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in number, are dedicated to Vincenzo Gonzaga, 
prince of Mantua, noted as the assassin of Crich¬ 
ton and the patron of Tasso. The first part of his 
work was printed at‘Mantua, 158.5, Ho. From 
the title it would appear that a second part was 
intended to have been added, but it was never 
written, or at least never published. The 3d novel 
is the common story of a messenger coming ex¬ 
press with a pardon to a criminal, but who, having 
his attention diverted by the execution, which was 
commencing, does not deliver his orders till all 
is concluded. The 13th is the still better known 
story of two young men,-who, during their fa¬ 
ther’s absence, pretend that he-is dead; they sit 
in deep mourning and apparent distress, and .in 
consequence receive his country rents from the 
steward, who arrives with them, 

CELIO MALESPINI,' 

during his youth, was in some public employment 
at Milan, but afterwards resided at'Venice, and 
finally passed into the service of Duke Francis of 

" Dnrento noveiie del Signore (Alio Maiespini, nel quale 
ti raccontano diversi avvcniinenti ; cosi lieti, come mesti e 
stravaganti. 
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Medici. Malespini was the first person who pub¬ 
lished the Jerusalem' Delivered of Tasso, which 
lie did in a very imperfect and mutilated manner, 
and without the consent of the poet. His novels, 
which amount to two hundred divided into two 
parts, were written about 15S0, and published at 
Venice in 1609, 4to. He introduces litem by tell¬ 
ing that a party of ladies and gentlemen, who had 
fled from Venice during tlte plague in loTfi, met 
in a palace in the Contado di Ticvizi, where they 
chiefly amused themselves with relating stories. 
In N. 41, of the first part, there is a curious ac¬ 
count of tlte amusements of the Compagnia della 
Calza, so called from a particular stocking which 
the members wore. This society, which existed in 
Italy during the lath and 16th centuries, was nei¬ 
ther, as some have imagined, a chivalrous nor 
academic institution, but merely an association for 
the purposes of public and private entertainments, 
as games, feasts, and theatrical representations. 
In course of time this university became divided 
into different fraternities, as the Compagnia dci 
Floridi, Sempilcrni, Sic., each of which was go¬ 
verned by particular laws and officers, and ,the 
members were distinguished by a certain habit. 

Few of the tales of Malespini are original: long 
before the period of their publication, the Cent 
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Nouvelles NouvelIcs had been written in France, 
and almost the whole of these have been inserted 
by Malespini in his novels ; indeed ho has trans¬ 
lated them all except the 5th, 35tli, 36th, 64th, 
74th, and 93d. The correspondence of the tales 
in these two works will be best shown from the 
following table:— 


Malespini. 

2 . 

C. 

N. N. 

Malespini. 

. N. X. 

. 

is 62 

43 . 

65 

5 . 

, , 

13 

44 . 

16 

(>■ . 


97 

45 . 

3 

8 . ' 


68 

46 . 

87 

9 . 


69 

. 47 . 

29 

10 . 


53 

49- . 

37 

It . 


52 

57' . 

10 

15 . 


4 

58 

98 

17 - 


33 

61 . 

88 

18 . 


8 

C5 . 

92 ' 

19 - 


73 

67 . . 

75 

•20 . 


27 


60 

23 . 


82 

78 

45 

26 . 


42 

79 

21 

27 . 


44 

80 

It 

.32 . 

* 

81 

81 

79 

33 . 


54 

86 

72 

35 . 


59 

88 

23 

36 . 


,24 

90 

• St 

37 • 


28 

91 

63 

38 . 


19 

92 

78 

39 . 


77 

93 

85 

to . 


20 

Sit 

71 

42 . 


58 

95 

83 
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Maiespini. C. N. N. 


97 . 

. . 17 

99 . 

. . 39 

HK) . 

. . 48 

101 . 

. . 94 



Paht 

II. 


1 



■56 

3 



90 

5 



55 

7 



84 

8 



22 

10 



31 

.12 



100 

13. 



70 

16 



47 

18 



49 

19 



26 

2.5 



51* 

27 



99 

29 



18 

35 



67 

40 



38 

43 

, • , 


40 


Maiespini. 

C. N. N 

47 • • 

. 6 

49 . . 

. 41 

•51 . . 

. 43 

52 . . 

. 30 

53 .• . 

1 

56 . . 

. 25 

57 • . 

2 

59 . . 

. 96 

61 . . 

. 61 

62 . . 

. S9 

63 . . 

. 57 

66 . . . 

. 46 

67 . . 

; 50 

68 . . 

. .12 

70 . . 

. 15 

73 

. 82 

74 . . 

'. 80 

75 . 

. 66 

77 . . 

. 7 

79 . . 

. 76 

81 . . 

. 86 

88 . . 

. 95 

89 . . 

. 11 

96 . . 

9 


Maiespini, however, has levied contributions on 
other works than the Cent Nouvelies Nouvelles. 
By this time the Diana Enamorada of Monte- 
mayor had appeared in Spain, and three of the 
longest tales are taken from that pastoral; In the 
first part, the 25th tale is borrowed from the intri- 
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cate loves of Ismenia Selvagio and Afanio, related 
in the Diana. The 36th of the second part is the 
Moorish episode of Xarifa, and.the 01th is the 
story of the shepherdess Belisa. A few are also 
borrowed from the preceding Italian novelists. The 
71st is from the 22dof the hist part of Bandello, 
and others may be found in the'Ecatommithi of 
Cintluo. 


ANNIBAL CAMPEGGI 

lived in the beginning of the 17th century. His 
first tale is as old as the Heetopades, and is'the 
story of the jealous husband who tied his wife to a 
post. Tli§second is that of the Widow of Ephesus, 
related by Petronius Arbiter, and in the Seven 
Wise Masters (see above, vol. I. p. 126). It has 
been imitated in Italian by Eustachio Manfredi, 
in French by St Evremont and Fontaine, and 
forms the subject of an English drama of the com¬ 
mencement of the 17tli century, entitled Women’s 
Tears (Dodsley’s Collection, vol. 6.) The story 
has been also inserted by John of Salisbury in his 
book, De Nugis Curialibus (b. 8, c. 11): he re¬ 
ports it as a historical incident, and cites Flavian 
as his authority for this assertion. 
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Subsequent to this period, there appeared but 
few Italian novels, and scarcely any of merit. From 
this censure I have only to except one striking 
tale, by Vincenzo Kota,, a Paduan gentleman, of 
the last century. It is the story of a young man 
who fled from parents, who kept a small inn in a 
remote part of the Brescian territory. Having in 
course of time acquired a fortune by industry, 
lie returned after an absence of twenty-live years, i 
but concealed who he was on the first night of 
his arrival, and not being recognised, is mur¬ 
dered while asleep by his parents, for the sake of 
the treasure which his father found he had along 
with him. From the priest of the village, to whom 
alone their sou had discovered himself, they learn 
with despair, on the following mornin* the full 
extent of their guilt and misery. This tale was 
first printed by the Count liorromeo, a fellow-ei- 
tizen of the author, in his Notiziu de Novcllieri 
Italiani da lui posseduti con alcune Novelle inedite 
Bassano, 1794. A similar story is related of a Nor¬ 
man innkeeper, in an obscure periodical publica¬ 
tion, called the Visitor ; and also forms the basis 
of the plot of the Fatal Curiosity, a tragedy by 
Lillo, in three acts, which Mr Harris, in his Phi¬ 
lological Enquiries, says, “ is the model of a per¬ 
fect fable.” The subject of this piece was taken 
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from an old pamphlet, entitled “ News from Perin, 
in Cornwall, of a most bloody and unexampled 
M urther I# very lately committed by a Father on 
his owne Sonne.” Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity has been 
imitated in a more recent tragedy, entitled The 
Shipwreck. 

The Twenty-fourth of February, by the Ger¬ 
man dramatist Werner, is founded on a similar 
incident. A family of peasants residing in the 
solitudes of,Switzerland, was pursued from father 
to son by a paternal malediction, on account of 
a dreadful atrocity committed by one of its fore¬ 
fathers, and was condemned to solemnize the 24th 
of February by the commission of some horrible 
crime. The third heir of.this accursed generation 
had been the cause of his father’s death on the fa¬ 
tal day. The .son of this parricide returning with 
a treasure to the cottage after a long absence, is 
not recognized by his parent, and the father, by 
the murder of his son, for sake of his wealth, at 
midnight on the 24th of February, again solem¬ 
nizes this strange anniversary. 

No foreign productions have had such influence 
on. English literature, as the early Italian novels 
with which we have been so long engaged. The 
best of these stories appeared in an English dress 
before the close of the reign of Elizabeth,-either 
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by direct, translation, or through the medium of 
French and Latin versions. Many of these were 
primed even before the translation of Belleforest’s 
Grand Repertory of Tragical Narrations, which 
was published towards, the end of the Kith cen¬ 
tury. The paraphrases, abridgements, and tran¬ 
slations of Italian novels, contained in Faynter’s 
Palace of Pleasure.; Whetstone’s Heptameron ; 
Westward for Smelts; Grimstone’s Admirable 
Histories, and other productions of the same na¬ 
ture, afforded a new species of literary gratifica¬ 
tion, as their merit consisted not merely in ro¬ 
mantic invention, but the delineation of character, 
and an artful arrangement of events. They became 
the fashionable entertainment of all who yet pre¬ 
served their relish for fiction, and who professed 
to read for amusement. 

This is apparent even from a passage in the 
School-master of Ascham, Queen Elizabeth’s ce¬ 
lebrated preceptor, who complains, “ that ten La 
Morte- d' Arthurcs did not the tenth part so 
much harm as one of these books made in Italy, 
and translated in England. And that which is 
roost to be lamented, and therefore more needful 
to be looked to, there be moe of these ungraci¬ 
ous books set out in print within these few months, 
than have been seen in England many score years 
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before.” Thus the popularity of these produc¬ 
tions shook the fabric of Gothic romance, and di¬ 
rected the thoughts of our writers to new inven¬ 
tions. The legends of the minstrels contained 
much hold adventure, heroic enterprise, and strong 
touches of rude, though picturesque delineation; 
but tlu-y were defective hi the disposition of cir¬ 
cumstances, and those descriptions of characters 
and events, which, from their nearer analogy to 
truth, were demanded by a more discerning age. 
Accordingly, till the Italian novels became cur¬ 
rent, affecting and natural situations, tilt- combi¬ 
nation of incident, and pathos of catastrophe, were 
utterly unknown ; "and distress, especially that 
which arises from the conflicts of the tendercst of 
the passions, had not yet been exhibited in its 
most interesting forms. It was from the Italian 
novelists accordingly that our poets, particularly 
the dramatic, acquired ideas of a legitimate plot, 
and the multiplication of events necessary to con¬ 
stitute a tragic or a comic intrigue.' We have al¬ 
ready seen that the most popular comedies of 
Shakspeure have been derived, with little improve¬ 
ment in the incidents, from the stories of Boccac¬ 
cio, Ser Giovanni, Cinthio, and Bandcllo. The 
spirit that pervades the works of his contemporary 
dramatists, has been drawn from similar sources. 
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The gayer inventions of the novelists may often 
be traced in the sprightly or humorous scenes of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and the savage atrocity 
by which the Italian tales are sometimes distin¬ 
guished, has unquestionably produced those ac¬ 
cumulated horrors which characterize so many 
dramas of Shirley and of Ford. 

But, although the Italian novels had such influ¬ 
ence on the general literature of this country, I 
am not aware that they gave birtli to any original 
work in a similar style of composition. In France, 
on the other hand, their effect may have been less 
universal; but, at an early period, they produced 
works of a similar description, Of considerable me¬ 
rit and celebrity. 

Of these the earliest is the Cent Nolveli.es 
Kouveli.es, tales which are full of imagination 
and gaiety, and written in a style the most naive 
and agreeable : Indeed, u good deal of the plea¬ 
sure derived from their p'erusaj, must be attributed 
to the wonderful charm of the old French langu¬ 
age. They have formed the model of all succeed¬ 
ing talcs in that tongue—of those of the queen of 
Navarre, and the authors by whom, sue lias been 
imitated or followed. 

These st ories were-first printed in folio, by Ve- 
rard, without date, from a MS. of the year 1F56. 
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They are said, in the introduction, to have been 
related by an assemblage of young noblemen, at 
the court of Burgundy, to which the dauphin, af¬ 
terwards Lewis XI., retired, during the quarrel 
with Jiis father. The relaters of these tales are 
M. Crequi, chamberlain of the duke, the Count dc 
Chatclux, marosclial of'France, the Count de Bri- 
enne, and a number of others. A few stories are 
also told by the duke himself, and by the dauphin, 
who, it is said, took care dc les Jaire recuciller, ct 
dr Irs puffier. The account of their having been 
verbally related by these persons of quality, is a 
fiction ; but the tact, 1 believe, is, that they were 
written for the entertainment of the dauphin, at 
the time he retired to the court of Burgundy., 
Most of them are of a comic nature, and, I think, 
there are only five tragical tales in the whole col¬ 
lection. 

1. Entitled La MedaiUe « revers, is from the 
Fabliaux Les Deux. Changeurs, (Le Grand, 4, 
173,) but had already been imitated by Ser Gio¬ 
vanni, in the 2d of the 5Sd.1tf the Pecorone. 

• 3. La Peche del’ Anneau has suggested part of 
the 1st tale in the 6th Night of Straparola. 

8. Garcc pour Garcc is from the Itepensa mer- 
ces in Poggio’s Facetiae. 

VOL. II. 2 II 
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9. La Mari MaqUereau dr sa Femme, a story 
here told of a knight of Burgundy, is from the Fa¬ 
bliau Le Meunier d’ Aleus, or the 206th of Sae- 
chetti, (sec above, vol. ii. p. 363.) It also corre¬ 
sponds with the 78th of Morlini, and the Vir sibi 
cornua promovens in the Facetiae of Poggio. 

10. Les Pastes d’ Anguilla, is generally known 
by Fontaine’s imitation under the same title. 

11. L’ Enema an Diablc, which w'as originally 
told in the Facetiae of Poggio, is equally well 
known as the former story, being the Hans Car¬ 
vel's ring of llabelais. Prior, and Fontaine. It is 
also related in the 6th satire of Ariosto. 

12. Le Vrau is Fontaine's Villageois qui cher- 
clie son veau, and Poggio’s Asiuus perditus. 

14. Le Faiscnr de Papes on L'Homme dc Dicu 
is Fontaine’s L’llermite. 

16. Le Borgne Avruglc, here told of a knight 
of Picardy and his wife, is from the 8th of Petrus 
Alphonsus, or c. 121 of the Gesta Romanorum, 
(see above, vol. ii. p. 168.) It has been imitated in 
the 23d of the 1st part of Bandello, in the Italian 
novels of Giuseppe Orologi, entitled Successi Varii, 
lately published by Borromeo in his Nolizie, and 
in the 6th of the Queen of Navarre, where, as in 
Orologi, the fiti'sband is a domestic of Charles, 
duke of Alen^on. 
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J 9. L’Enfant. <te Neige is from the Fabliau de 
L’ Enfant qui fondit au Soleil, (Le Grand, vol. iii. 

p. 86.) 

21. ISAbbcstr Guiric is Fontaine’s L’Abbesse 
Malade. 

23. La Procureuse passe la It aye has been taken 
from the Fabliau du Cure qui posa une Pierre, (Le 
Grand, vol. iii. p. 249.) 

24. Lu Butte Adcmi, is the story of a young wo¬ 
man, who being pursued and overtaken in a wood 
by an amorous knight, and seeing no hope of 
escape, offers to remain if he will allow her to pull 
off his boots: This being agreed to, she draws 
one of them half off, and thus effects her escape. 
This is part of the subject of an old English bal¬ 
lad, entitled, The Baffled Knight, or Lady’s Po¬ 
licy, published in Percy’s Belies. 

32. Lcs Dames Dismecs is the Cordeliers de 
Catalogne of Fontaine. 

34. Seigneur Dessus—Seigneur Dfssous is the 
Fabliau Du Clerc qui se cacha derriere un Cof- 
fre, (Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 803.) 

37. Le Benetrier <T Ordure is Fontaine’s On ne 
s’ Avise jamais de tout. 

38. Une Verge pour V Autre is from the 8th of 
7th of Boccaccio. (See above, vol. ii. p. 312.) 

50. Change pour Change. This is the story 
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which Sterne, in his Tristram Shandy, (veil. iv. c. 
29,) says, is told by Selden. It was originally the 
14th of Sacchetti, but there the woman is the 
young man's stepmother, instead of his grandmo¬ 
ther.—“ E questo,” says he in his defence, “ mio 
2 )adre che ebbe a fare cotanto tempo eon mia ma- 
dre, e mai non gli disse'una parola torta; ed ora 
perche mi ha trovato giacer con la moglie mi 
vuole ucciderc come voi vedete.” This is also the 
Justa Excusatio of the Facetiae of Poggio. 

52. Les Trois Monumens, is merely translated 
from the 16th tale of Sacchetti. It is the story 
of a son who receives three advices from his fa¬ 
ther, which he disregards, and the consequences 
of his disobedience. 

60. Lex NouveauxJreres Mineurs is from the. 
Fabliau Frere Denise Cordelier, (Le Grand, vol. 
iii. p. 595.) 

61. Lc Cocu Dupe, from the first part of,the 
Fabliau Les Cheveux coupes, by the Trouvcur 
Guerin, (Le Grand, vol. ii. p. 280.) 

69. L'Honnestc femme a Deux Maris. A young 
gentleman of Flanders,'while in the service of the 
king of Hungary, was taken prisoner and made a 
slave by the Turks. He had left a beautiful wife 
behind him in his own country, who, tvhen all 
hopes of her husband’s return had vanished, was 
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courted by many suitors. She long resisted their 
importunities, still fondly hoping that her husband 
was yet alive At length, at the end of nine years, 
she was in a manner forced by his and her own 
relations to enter into a second marriage. A few 
months after the celebration of the nuptials, her 
first husband having escaped from slavery, arrived 
at Artois, and his wife hearing the intelligence, 
expired in paroxysms of despair. This is obvi¬ 
ously the origin of Southern’s celebrated tragedy 
of Isabella, and perhaps of the history of Donna 
Mencia de Mosquera, the lady whom Gil Bias 
delivers from the cave of the robbers. 

78. Le Mari Corifcsscur is the Fabliau du Che¬ 
valier qui fist sa femme confessor: (Le Grand, vol. 
iv. p. 90,) for the various transmigrations of this 
story, (see above, vol. ii. p. 306.) 

79. L'Ane Retrouve is the Circulator of Pog- 
gio. 

80. La bonne Mesurc corresponds with Poggio's 
Aselli Priapus. 

85. Le Cure Clone, from the Fabliau lc Forge- 
ron de Creil, (Le Gran«J*4, 124.) 

88. Le Coni Sauve, from Fabliau La Borgoise 
d’ Orleans, (Le Grand, 4, p. 287.) This is-the 
Fraus Muliebris of Poggio. 
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90. La Bonne Malade is Poggio’s Verna rite 
Negata. 

91. La Femme Obcissanle is his Novum Sup¬ 
plied genus. 

93. La Postilone svr Ic Dos is his Quomodo 
calccis Parcatur. 

95. Le Doit du Maine Gitcri is Poggio's Digiti 
Tumor. It thus appears that many of the Cent 
Nouvelles coincide with the Facetiae. I do not 
believe, however, that they were borrowed from 
that production, as they were written nearly at the 
same period that the Facetiae were related by 
Poggio and other clerks of the Roman chancery 
in the Buggialc of the Vatican; both were proba¬ 
bly derived from stories which had become current 
in France and Italy by means of the Fabliaux of 
the Trouveurs. 

96. Lc Testament Cyniquc. A curate having 
buried his dog in the church-yard, is threatened 
with punishment by his superior. Next day he 
brings the prelate fifty crowns, which he says the 
dog had saved from his earnings, and bequeathed 
to the bishop in his tesfement. This story, which 
corresponds with the Canis Testamentum in Pog¬ 
gio’s Facetiae, is from Le Testament de 1’ Ane, 
(Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 107,) a fabliau of tlig Trou- 
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*> veur lluti.beuf, to whom it probably came from 
the cast, as it is told by a very ancient Turkish 
poet, Lamai, also called Abdallah Hen Mumoud, 
author of a collection of Facetiae and Bon Mots, 
ill five chapters. It has been imitated in Le Chien 
de Sailed, one of Gueulettc’s Contes Tartares, and 
is also told in the history of Don Raphael, in Gil 
Bias. 

It is thus evident that a great proportion of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles are derived from those 
inexhaustible stores of fiction, the Fabliaux of the 
Trouveurs; and as only a small selection has 
been published by Le Grand and Barbazan, it 
may be conjectured that many more are borrow¬ 
ed from fabliaux which have not yet seen the 
light, and may probably remain for ever buried 
in the French libraries. 

The Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles never were tran¬ 
slated into English: Beatrice, indeed, in Much 
Ado about Nothing, suspects she will be told she 
had her good wit out of the Hundred Merry 
. Tales, which led Shakspeare’s commentators to 
suppose that this might, be some, version of the 
Cent Nouvelles, which was fashionable in its day, 
but had afterwards disappeared. An old black- 
letter book, however, entitled, “ A Humlreth 
, Mery Tales,” to which Beatrice probably alludes; 
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was lately picked up - from a bookseller’s stall in % 
England, and it proves to be a totally different 
work from the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. 

The Tales of the Queen of Navarre, written in 
imitation of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, were 
first published under the title of Histoire des 
Amans Fortunes, in 1558, which was nine years 
after the death of their author. 

These stories are the best known and most po¬ 
pular in the French language, a celebrity for which 
they were probably as much ipdebted to the rank 
and distinguished character of the author, as to 
their intrinsic merit. The manner in which they are 
introduced, is sufficiently ingenious, and bears a 
considerable resemblance to the frame of the Can¬ 
terbury Tales. In the month of September, the sea¬ 
son in which thebaths of the Pyrenees begin to have 
some efficacy, a number of French ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen assembled at the springs of Cauldcrets. At 
the time when it was customary to return, there 
came rains so uncommon and excessive, that a par¬ 
ty who made an attempt to arrive at Therbes, in. 
Gascony, finding the streams swollen, and all 
the bridges broken down, were'‘obliged to seek 
shelter in the monastery Du Notre Dame de Ser- 
rance, on the Pyrenees. Here they were forced 
to remain till a bridge should be thrown Over an . 
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impassable stream. As they were assured that 
this work would occupy ten days, they resolved 
to amuse themselves meanwhile with relating sto¬ 
ries every day, from noon till vespers, in a beauti¬ 
ful meadow near the banks of the river Gave. 

The number of the company amounted to ten, 
and there were ten stories related daily; the 
amusement was intended also to have lasted ten 
days, in order to complete the hundred novels, 
whence the book has been sometimes called Les 
Cent Nouvelles de la Heine de Navarre; but, in 
fact, it stops at the 73d tale, near the commence¬ 
ment of the 8th day. The conversations on the 
characters and incidents of the last related tale, 
and which generally introduce the subject of the 
new one, are much longer than in the Italian no¬ 
vels, and, indeed, occupy nearly.one half of the 
work. Some of the remarks are quaint and comi¬ 
cal, others arc remarkable for their naivete, while 
a few breathe the conceits of the Italian sonnet- 
tcers : Thus, “ it is said that jealousy is love, but 
I deny it, for though jealousy be produced by love, 
as ashes are by tire, yet jealousy extinguishes love, 
as ashes smother the flame.” 

Of the tales themselves, few are original; for, 
except about half a dozen which are historically 
true, and are mentioned as having fallen under 
1 
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the knowledge and observation of the Queen of 
Navarre, they may all be traced to the Fabliaux, 
the Italian novels, and the Cent Nouvelles Nott- 
velles. Few arc either of a serious or atrocious 
description—they consist for the most part in con¬ 
trivances for assignations—amorous assaults inge¬ 
niously repelled — intrigues ingeniously accom¬ 
plished or ludicrously detected. Through the 
whole work, the monks, especially' the Cordeliers, 
are treated with much severity, and are represent¬ 
ed as committing, and sometimes with impunity, 
even when discovered, the most cruel, deceitful, 
and immoral actions. When we have already seen 
ecclesiastical characters treated with much con¬ 
tumely by private writers, in the age, and near the 
seat, of papal supremacy, it will not excite surprise ' 
that they' should be so represented by a queen, 
who was a favourer of the new opinions, and an 
enemy to the Itomish superstitions. 

But while so many tales of the queen of Na¬ 
varre have been borrowed from earlier produc¬ 
tions, they appear in their turn to have suggested 
much to subsequent writers. Thus, the 8th tale, 
which is from the fabliau of Le Meunier d’Aleus, 
and also occurs in the Facetiae of Poggio, in Sae- 
chctti, and the 9th of the Cent Nouvelles Nou- 

Jfes, seemf -tlie version of the story which lias 
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suggested the plot of Shirley’s comedy of the 
Gamester, (afterwards printed under the title of 
The Gamesters,) where Mrs Wilding substitutes 
herself for Penelope, with whom her husband had 
an assignation, and he, to discharge a game debt, 
gives up the adventure to his friend Hazard. The 
SGth story concerning the President of Grenoble, 
which is taken from the Gth novel of the 3d decade 
of Cinthio, or the 47th of the Cent Nouvelles Nou- 
velles, has suggested to the same dramatist that 
part of his Love’s Cruelty, which turns on the 
concealment of Hippolito’s intrigue with Clariana, 
by the contrivance of her husband. 

The 30th coincides with the 35th of the 2d part 
of Bandello, and the plot of Walpole’s Mysterious 
Mother, (see above, vol. ii. p. 462.) 

38. Which was originally the 72d tale of Mor- 
lini, is the story of a lady whose husband went 
frequently to a farm he had in the country. His 
wife suspecting the cause of his absence, sends pro¬ 
visions and all accommodations to the mistress for 
whose sake he went to the farm, in order to provide 
for the next visit, which has the effect of recalling 
the alienated affections of her husband. This story 
is in the MS. copy of the Varii Successi of Orologi, 
mentioned by Borromeo. The French and Italian 
tales agree in the most minute circumstances, even. 
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in the name of the place where the lady resided, 
which is Tours in both. This tale is related in a 
colloquy of Erasmus, entitled Uxor Mif/.^xyxuc; 
sive Conjugium. It also occurs in Albion's Eng¬ 
land, a poem, by WilliamPWamer, who was a ce¬ 
lebrated writer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth : 
those stanzas, which contain the incident, have 
been extracted from that poetical epitome of Bri¬ 
tish history, and published in Percy’s Relics, un¬ 
der the title of the Patient Countess. ■ 

La Scrvante Justifiec of Fontaine, is from the 
45th novel of this collection. It was probably' 
taken from the fabliau of some Trouveur, who 
had obtained it from the east, as it corresponds 
with the story of the shopkeeper's wife in Nuk- 
shebi’s Persian tales, known by the name of Tooti 
Nameli, or Tales of a Parrot. Another tale of the 
Queen of Navarre has a striking resemblance to 
the story of Theodosius and Constantia, whose 
loves and misfortunes have been immortalized by 
Addison and Sterne. 

There were few works of any celebrity, writ¬ 
ten in France in imitation of the tales of the 
Queen of Navarre. The stories in the Nouvelles 
Recreations ou Contes Nouveaux have been ge¬ 
nerally attributed to Bonaventure des Perricrs, 
»ne of the domestics of that princess; but in the 
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edition 1733, it is shown that they were written by 
Nicholas Denysot, a French painter. They are 
not so long as those of the Queen of Navarre, 
and consist for the most part in epigrammatic 
conclusions, brought about by a very short rela¬ 
tion. It is amusing, however, to trace in tilery 
the rudiments of our most ordinary jest booksiij 
The following story, which occurs in the Nouvel- 
lcs Recreations, may be found in almost every 
produetipn of the kind from the Facetiae of Hi or, 
ocles, to the last Encyclopaedia of Wit. An ho¬ 
nest man in Poictiers sent his two sons for their 
improvement to Paris. After some time they both 
fell sick; one died, and the survivor, in a letter 
to his father, said, ‘ This is to acquaint you that 
it is not I who am dead, but my brother William, 
though it be very true that I was worse than he.’ 
It lias been said that Person once intended to 
publish Joe Miller with a commentary, in order 
,$b show that all his jests were derived originally 
from the Greek. This he could not have done, 
but they may be all easily traced to Greek authors, 
the Eastern Tales, or the French and Italian no¬ 
vels of the loth and 16th centuries. 

Among the French tales of the 16th century 
may be mentioned the Contes Amoureux of Je¬ 
anne Flore; Le Printemps de Jaques Yver, pub- 
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lishcd in 1572; L’ Etc de Benigne Poissenot, 
1583, and Les Facetieuses Journces, of Ciabriel 
Chapuis. 

The more serious and tragic relations of the 
Italians were diffused in France during the 16th 
century, by means of the well-known wo'rk of 
Belleforest, and were imitated in the Ilistoires 
Tragiques of Tlosset, one of whose stories is the 
foundation of the most celebrated drama of Ford, 
who has indeed chosen a revolting subject, yet 
has represented perhaps in too fascinating co¬ 
lours the loves of Giovanni and Annabella. 

Les Histoircs Prodigieuses de Boaistuau, pub¬ 
lished in 1561, seems to be the origin of such sto¬ 
ries as appear in the Wonders of Nature, Marvel¬ 
lous Magazine, &c. We are assured that, in the 
Hebrides, wheat grows on the tops of the trees, 
and that the leaves, when they fall to the ground, 
are immediately changed to singing birds: there 
are besides tniiny relations of monstrous 

births. Thegftis also flic common story of a per¬ 
son who was drowned by mistaking the echo of 
his own cry, for the voice of another. Arriving 
on the bank of a river, he asked loudly, “ s’il n’y 

Vp6mt,jMkeril a passer?— Passcz —Est ce 

Iri?- 

owar^gRFGose of the 16th, aud beginning 
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Of the 17th century, a prodigious multitude of 
tales were written in Spain, in imitation of the 
Italian novels: “ Troppo in lungo anderebbe,” 
says Lampillat, (Saggio Storico del. let. Spagnu- 
ola, part ii. tom. 3. p. 19.5,).“ se io volessi uecen- 
nare il portentoso nutnero di novelie Spagnuo'e 
uscite a quei tempi, e trasportatc nolle pui eolte 
Hague d’ Jiuropa.” These Spanish novels are ge¬ 
nerally'more detailed in the incidents than their 
Italian models, and have also received very con¬ 
siderable modifications from the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the country in which they were produ¬ 
ced. Those compositions, which in Italy pre¬ 
sented alternate pictures of savage revenge, licen¬ 
tious intrigue, and gross buffoonery, are charac¬ 
terized by a high romantic spirit of gallantry, 
and jealousy of family honour, but above ail, by 
constant nocturnal scuffles on the streets. The 
tales of Gerardo, the Novelas Exemplares of Cer¬ 
vantes, the Prodigiesy Sucecssos d’Auior of Mon- 
talvan, and the Novelas Amorosas of Camcrino, 
all written towards the end of the sixteenth,' or 
commencement of the seventeenth century, are 
scarcely less interesting than tire French or Ita¬ 
lian tales, in illustrating the manners of the people, 
the progress' of fiction, and its transmission from 
the novelist to the dramatic poet. Beaumont and 
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ricU-lH-r haw 3i.i,i,d them h-!w* osmml, of lU 
nvu lf of (lerordo :itid Cerroutis, as of the tale, 
ut t intiiio or llum'dlo, mul njany of their most 
popular productions, us the .Spanish (.'urate, Hide 
n Wife uad Have a Wife, t’lmnces, Love’s Pil¬ 
grimage, ami Pair Maid of the Inn may bo easily 
traced to a Spanish original. I tear, however, 
that to protract this investigation would be more 
curious • than profitable, as enough has already 
been said to establish the rapid and constant pro¬ 
gress of the stream of fiction, during the periods 
in which we are engaged, and its frequent trans¬ 
fusion from one channel of literature to another. 

Indeed, I have perhaps already occupied the 
reader longer than at first may seem proper or 
Justifiable, with the subject of Italian talcs, and 
.'Jibe imitations of them. But, besides their own 
intrinsic value, as pictures of morals and of man¬ 
ners, other circumstances contributed to lead me 
into this detail. In no other species of writing is 
the transmission of fable, and, if I may say so, the 
commerce of literature, so distinctly marked. The 
larger works of fiction resemble those productions 
of a country which arc consumed within itself, 
while tales, like the more delicate and precious ar¬ 
ticles of traffic,'which are exported from their na¬ 
tive soil, have gladdened and delighted every land. 
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They are the ingredients from which Sltakspeare, 
and other enchanters of his day, have distilled 
those magical drops which tend so much to sweet¬ 
en the lot of humanity, by occasionally withdraw¬ 
ing the mind, from the cold and naked realities of 
by. 1 , to visionary scenes and visionary bliss. 
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I have subjoined a note of the prices which the ro¬ 
mances of chivalry, and a few of the Italian Tales, men¬ 
tioned in the preceding volumes, brought at the sale of 
the Roxburgh library :— 


£. s. d. 

Roman du San Graal et de Merlin, MS. mag- 
nifiqnc stir velin, relic en 2 grands vol. fob 
enrichi de 32 Miniatures, ct les Lcttres ini- 
tiales peintes en couleurs rehaussecs d’ or, 38 17 0 
L' Rystoirc du Sainct Graal, fob Paris 1516, 17 17 0 
Perceval Le Galloys, fob Paris 1530, . . 15 15 0 

Lancelot du Lac, 3 vol. in 1, fob I’aris 1533, 21 0 0 

Le Roman de Meliadus de Leonoys, MS. tres 

ancicn, sur velin, fol.12 0 0 

L’ Histoire de Tristan, filz du noble Roy Me¬ 
liadus de Leonois, fob Paris, Vcrard . 32 0 6 

Ysale Le Triste, fol. Paris; Galyot do Pre . 15 0 o 
Ysaie I.e Triste, 4to . . . . 6 JO 0 

Le Roman du Roy Artus, fol. MS. . 37 16 0 

Roman de Giron le Courtois, fol. Paris, Ant. 

Vcrard. 33 12 O 

L’ Histoire dc Perceforest Roy de la Grande 
Brctaigne, fob 6 vol. en 3, Paris 1528 . 30 0 0 
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Artus de Bretaigne, fol. MS. de 15 Siecle .220 
L. Histoire de Cleriadus et Meliadiee 4, Lyons 

1529.7 12 0 

Cleriadus et Meliadiee, fol. MS. . . 4 5 0 

Recueii des Romans des Chevaliers de la Ta¬ 
ble Ronde, MS. sur velin en 3 vol. folio, 
nontenant Le Roman du San Graai, Hist, 
de Merlin ; Le Roman de Lancelot du Lac, 

&c., ce Recueii est enrichi de 747 Minia¬ 
tures avec les initiates peintes en or et cou- 
leurs ... . . 78 15 0 

Collection des Romans contenant; Lc Ro¬ 
man de Brut d’ Angleterre; Du Roi Artus; 

De Giron le Courtois, &e. MS. sur velin 
de r an, 1891, relid en 2 grands vol. fol. 
enrichi de 105 miniatures et leg initiates 

peintes en or.57 15 0 

Les Faits et Gestes dc Huon de Bourdcaulx, 

fol. Paris 1516 . 20 5 0 

L’ Hystoire de Guerin deMonglavc, 4to, Paris 3 10 

Galyen Restaurd, 4to, Paris . . .800 

Milles et Amys, fol. Paris, Verard . . 14 0 0 

Milles et Arnys, 4to. . . • . . 3 0 0 

Les Faits et Prouesses de Jourdain de Slaves, 

fol. Paris 1520 . 12 12 0 

La Fleur des Batailles ou L’ Histoire de Do- _ 
lin de Mayence, 4to, Paris . . .800 

Ogyer le Dannoys, 4to, Paris . . . 3 11 0 

Hystoire de Rcgnault de Montauban, fol. 

Sedition tres ancienne . . 82 11 0 

Histoire de Maugis d’ Aygremont, 4to 6 0 0 
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1/ Hystoire de Petit Jehan dc Saintre, fol. 

Paris 15 If .16 5 6 

T '' toraau de Jason et Medee, fol. cd. tres an- 

liennc . . ... . 2! 10 6 

Hystoire du Roy Alexandre Le Grand I 14 o 
x,e Reeueil des (Iistoires de Troyes, par Ra¬ 
oul le Fevre, fol. 116 11 0 

The Rccuycll of the Historyes of Troye, by 
Raoul le Fevre, translated and printed by 
Caxton, fol. 1471 • 1060 10 O 

V Arbre de Batailles par H. Bonnet, fol. 

Lyons 1461 12 12 0 

LeCiento Novelle Antike, 4to, Bologna 1525, 23 10 o 
11 Decamcronc di Boccaccio, fol. ediz prim. 

Venet Valdarfcr. 147 1 2200 O 0 

II Dccamerone di Boccaccio, 8vo, ediz. vera 

Firenze. Giiinti, 1527 . . . 29 o O 

Cinquaute Novelle di Massuccio Salernitano, 5 15 6 
Hecatommithi di Giraldi Cinthio, 2 tom. 8, 

Monte-Regale 1505 . . . .11 0 0 

Le Novelle di Buudcllo, 3 vol. 4to, et 1 vol. 

8vo, Lucca 1554 . . . . 29 O O 

Morlini Novell®, 4to. Neap. 1520 . 48 0 0 

Cent Nouvclles Nouvelles, fol. Verard 15 13 0 
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